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‘Nevertheless to write now the reforming of Education, 
though it be one of the greatest and noblest designs that 
can be thought on, and for the want whereof this Nation 
perishes, I had not yet at this time been indue’t but by 
your earnest entreaties and serious conjurements.” 
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TO 


Prorrssor L. P. JACKS, D.D. 


DEAN OF MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD, AND 
EDITOR OF “f THE HIBBERT JOURNAL ” 


My Dear Jacks, 

I thank you for the privilege of being allowed to 
dedicate this volume to you as the friend who first urged me to 
essay a task which, of my own initiative, and uninspired by your 
suggestion and encouragement, I should not have been bold 
enough to undertake. 

The fact, however, that we had both given hostages—you in 
the shape of sons, I in the form of a life’s career—to a school 
very greatly loved, had afforded us some insight into each 
other’s educational ideals. Added to which, our intercourse had 
convinced me so strongly of your sound judgment in the practical 
affairs of life as to make me feel that any advice proceeding 
from you ought not to be rejected without grave cause. Our 
companionship in travel through the Dominion of Canada in the 
autumn of 1909, when we both had official engagements with 
the British Association, added emphasis to this conviction. 

When, therefore, last October you were good enough to ex- 
press the belief that after thirty-five years of incessant and 
strenuous school work, there still lingered unextinguished 
embers from the fires of my youth which could be fanned into 
flame by the breath of expression, and that the publication of 
my educational experiences, views, and hopes, might be useful at 
a time critical for English education, and still more critical for 
the Empire, I yielded to your solicitation. 
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The result is what you will see and read. 

I acquit you of any responsibility for my views, or for the 
mode of their presentation. 

Your responsibility, indeed, is limited to your original 
insistence that these views should be put forward for the con- 
sideration of the educational Public, including in that term 
parents and teachers interested in various stages of education ; 
and that they should be published, if possible, before any 
educational measures at present in embryo at Whitehall were 
brought to birth. 

Of the purport of these forthcoming measures I am as ignorant 
as any other “man in the street”; in fact, most of this book 
was written before the speech of Lord Haldane in January last. 

My object in writing, however, has been, as you know, one 
entirely aloof from “men and measures.” I have not been at 
pains to cultivate an artificial “respect to persons” or to 
institutions as such—a respect sometimes accorded to the 
position of the one and to the antiquity of the other. I have 
yet to learn that traditions are less foolish because they are old, 
or that men are more free from foibles because they occupy high 
or safe seats. 

My aim has been quite different. I regard the existing 
condition of English Education with anxiety, as being chaotic, 
inefficient, and ill suited to the temper of the times and country 
in which we live. It is out of joint with the industrial needs of 
the times; it is too narrow for a country which aspires to keep 
intact the bonds of sympathy which tie the Overseas Dominions 
to the Motherland. I believe, in fact, that the future destiny 
of the Empire is wrapt up in the immediate reform of England’s 
Educational System. 


I wish to draw attention, through you, to two points, and to 
two points only, in the corpus of this book. 

(1) No statements whatever are intended to have any local or 
personal reference, though in the footnotes certain allusions 
have here and there been made to the views of persons who 
have criticised principles advanced in the text. 
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(2) I have designedly refrained throughout from mentioning 
by name any school of any type whatsoever. Though this 
omission may deprive the book of some gossiping interest, the 
balance in favour of the course pursued is too obvious to be 
emphasised. 

Finally, whatever reception my endeavour to put before the 
mind of an English public the essential connection between Edu- 
cation and Empire may meet with at the hands of that public, 
I am confident that you, at least, will acquit me of any motive 
except the single one of an ambition to promote a closer touch 


and stronger sympathy than exist at present between the Men 
of Great and of Greater Britain. 


I am, my dear Jacks, 
Yours very sincerely, 


HERBERT BRANSTON GRAY. 


May 1913. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


TO THE PARENTS OF ENGLAND'S SONS 


“To see ourselves as others see us,” though it may 
not imply a reference to the highest of all Courts of 
Appeal, yet sums up ina phrase the whole philosophy 
of a just self-esteem and of our proper conduct towards 
the world at large. But it is a philosophy which, from 
the combined effect of racial instinct, of peculiar geo- 
graphical and climatic features, and of the consequent 
course of his history, the Englishman has been of all 
men the most slow to grasp. 

On the force of the first-named ingredient in the 
composition of national character it might seem at 
first sight.neither safe nor profitable to dwell. The 
question, however, may at least be ventured — Is 
racial instinct generally, and that particular blend in 
man-making which goes by the somewhat loose and 
inaccurate name of Anglo-Saxon, an ultimate factor 
baffling further analysis ? If not, how far has that 
blend been modified by climatic, geographical, and 


other physical conditions? The various answers 
1 oll | 
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. 
which have been given to these questions tend to 
show that critics are by no means in complete agree- 
ment on the problem. It is therefore one upon 
which it would be perhaps presumptuous for a plain 
man to dogmatise. 

Unfortunately, however, for the Englishman’s suc- 
cess in arriving at a just estimate of his own qualifi- 
cations as seen by the eyes of foreign critics, such a 
philosophic reserve has never been the prevailing note 
of public utterances in this country. On the contrary, 
Press, Platform, and Pulpit have been loud and con- 
fident about our national virtues. Even when the 
march of events has forced the admission of a certain 
native sluggishness in adapting ourselves to new 
circumstances and new ideas—in other words, when 
we have “ muddled through,’—there has always been 
an underlying note of complacent reassurance as to 
the innate racial genius of the Englishman for world- 
government. Comparative silence, however, reigns 
as to the part played in our past history by the geo- 
graphical position of these islands, their climate, their 
natural features, and their mineral resources in having 
helped to bring us into the front rank among the 
nations of the world. 

Even the carefully balanced opportunism of a lead- 
ing daily journal, when well launched on this inspiring 
theme, gives place to a glowing optimism, and we 
digest alternately with our morning toast its sonorous 
periods about ‘“ Britain’s Inalienable Imperial Destiny.” 
Some veteran warrior, like an old war-horse scenting 
from afar the smell of battle, with convictions ripened 
by long service in his country’s cause, may have cen- 
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sured us in trumpet tones for our national apathy, 
urging our unpreparedness for the stern arbitrament 
of war, the necessity for some form of national service, 
and the near peril of imperial disaster. Our Morning 
Oracle, while it bestows a chastened praise on the 
hero’s forceful personality, dismisses in a breath his 
grave and measured warning, and hastens to lull the 
national conscience into its normal repose by adding 
in a tone of lofty complacency : 

“It is a welcome sign that we are gradually 
awakening to a greater sense of public duty,” etc., 
ete.. With equally unconscious dignity might the 
Sanhedrim have reassured itself when the legions of 
Titus were battering at the walls of Jerusalem ! 

Meanwhile our Public Orators, and pre-eminently 
those of unimpeachable rank and dignity, join in the 
chorus of self-satisfaction, and in tones of impressive 
challenge call on the God of History to bear witness 
that He has inspired the Anglo-Saxon race with a 
unique genius and an unquestionable commission ‘to 
replenish the earth and subdue it,” or, as it has more 
graphically been phrased, “to paint the map of the 
Globe red ”—though in the process, by the by, the 
brush has not infrequently been steeped in blood.’ 


1 Lord Rosebery, when opening a Drill Hall at Linlithgow on 
2nd December 1912, said: “I believe that history, when it comes 
to sum up this time, will regard it as one of the most astonishing 
facts in our record and generation that we should have turned a 
heedless and unattentive ear to the warnings, full of weight and 
full of experience, of the greatest soldier we have the privilege to 
possess.” 

2 Lord Curzon, at the beginning of his stimulating book on 
Problems of the Far East, lends the weight of his personality and 
eloquence to this doctrine in connection with our Indian Empire, 
where, if anywhere, the map has been extensively incarnadined 
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Nor have the Churches been silent. Our ecclesi- 
astical directors seem insularly oblivious of the fact 
that all nations, at all times and in all causes, have 
invoked the Lord God of Sabaoth to go forth with 
their righteous armies. Even in the twentieth 
century our liturgies still continue to encourage the 
belief that the Omnipotence that rules the stars in 
their courses recognises the Englishman as His own 
appointed instrument for organising this particular 
planet. Are not the faithful instructed to pray, as 
though we had ever been a gentle and unassuming 
race, that He would “abate the pride, assuage the 
malice, and confound the devices ” of any other people 
with whom, justly or unjustly, we may happen to be 
at war? Meanwhile the Pulpit thunders out, in the 
name of “ this Christian Empire,” denunciations about 
the Congo and the Peruvian atrocities, although our 
social conscience has only just been awakened to the 
fact that there is a White Slave traffic in our own 
land. 

In spite, therefore, of solitary voices crying in the 
with paint and blood. He says: “To those who believe that 
the British Empire is under Providence the greatest instrument 
for good that the world has ever seen, and who hold with the 
writer that its work in the Far East is not yet accomplished, 
this book is dedicated.” Even here, however, carping criticism 
might interpolate a doubt whether, after all, that part of our 
Empire (as elsewhere) was not largely won by a few “ eccentric” 
men who would not run in the groove marked out for them by 
schoolmasters and governments, and who were failures in the eyes 
of both. They flouted their superiors: they ran away from school 
and from law: they were “immoral.” But these were the men 
who won the Empire for Downing Street. Heaven was propitiated 
by the indictment of the culprits, and posterity has built their 


sepulchres, Thus, in spite of their shortcomings, we have become 
“instruments for good.” 


. 
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wilderness, from all responsible quarters proceeds 
apace the great conspiracy of national self-adulation. 
All classes of the community become thereby hypno- 
tised into apathy. Meanwhile the silent army of 
those sons of toil, who tramp daily in their millions 
over the bridges that span their workshops and their 
homes, have their ears dulled by the soft platitudes 
of Editors, Politicians, and Priests. Perhaps those 
ears will never be unstopped until they are startled 
from slumber some morning by bolts from a lurid 
sky, when bridge and office and homestead may alike 
be dissolved ‘in one red burial blent.” 

Warning voices, indeed, are not lacking. From 
time to time astute thinkers venture to remind us 
that the phenomenal achievements of science in the 
last half-century may have impaired the value of 
those natural advantages which in the past have 
helped in great part to make England what she is 
to-day. They point out that even our one vital asset 
of insularity has been already seriously discounted, 
and that the engirdling belt of silver sea may be 
rendered of no saving value in the near future by 


. “airy navies grappling in the central blue.” 


But such prophets deliver their message to un- 
heeding ears. Sometimes, indeed, they are treated 
with the disdain that Cassandra encountered, without 
deserving any of the demerit that attached to the 
unguarded career of that luckless heroine. And yet 
their only offence appears to consist in discharging 
a national duty by giving logical and cogent expres- 
‘sion to unpalatable truths. 
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The fact is that, from whatever cause, we are as a 
people incapable of deductive reasoning, and impatient 
of general principles. We therefore lack, alike in our 
external and internal relations, the power of forecast, 
which mainly depends on the grasp of general 
principles. We abhor abstractions as pedantic; we 
pin our faith to the isolated facts immediately before 
our eyes; we disdain ideas: we thank God that, if 
we are a nation of shopkeepers, at least we are not, 
as other men are, “a nation of professors.” * 

This sluggishness to apprehend fresh ideas and to 
appropriate new methods of life and movement, until 
they have been dinned into the popular consciousness 
by the stern logic of facts, becomes, in the sphere of 
national security, a defect of paramount and vital 
concern. But it is by no means confined to that 
sphere. The same mental immobility is recognis- 
able in other activities which make for social well- 
being and progress. This may be illustrated by 
countless instances drawn from English customs and 
habits. It takes a long time for new ideas to per- 
meate the public mind. Prejudice against change is 
everywhere. ‘ What was good enough for our 
fathers is good enough for us” is the rallying cry. 


1 It is true that a philosophising Thales may fall into a well, if 
he keeps his gaze fixed entirely on the stars. But the man who 
watches only his feet, and, like Muckrake in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
“ean look no way but downwards among the mud-heaps,” tempts 
the expert highwayman to break his unguarded head for the sake 
of the spoil. Moreover, the Teuton has, for the last forty years, 
been utilising his scientific knowledge for industrial development. 
His feet and eyes have alike been set towards a clearly defined goal. 
It will be shown in the following pages that in England there has 
been, on the contrary, no systematised connection between the 
academic and the industrial spheres. 
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Thus those who are scarcely now on the threshold of 
middle age can remember the time when the intro- 
duction of the motor car into the British Islands was 
regarded with grave mistrust, and while our neigh- 
bours across the Channel were already careering at 
high speed along the roads of the Riviera, the speed of 
the new machine was in England still, by law, limited 
to little more than a snail’s pace, and the monster’s 
approach was signalled by a man bearing a danger flag. 

Again, it is notorious that even at the moment 
of writing the construction and organisation by the 
British Government of aeroplanes and dirigible air- 
ships as weapons of war have been far outstripped in 
time and in number by their rivals on the Continent. 

Even in commerce, where, owing to our geo- 
graphical advantages, we once held premier place, 
the American and the German are quick to respond 
to the calls of their customers for incessant improve- 
ments in machinery, and are bold to fling out-of-date 
patterns on the scrap-heap. The British manufacturer, 
on the other hand, turns a cold shoulder to demands 
for modifications of existing material, and falls back 
on the principle of “take it or leave it.” 

But it is chiefly when lightning-like rapidity in 
being the first on the field of battle, with equipment 
and organisation, ‘‘ ready to the last gaiter button,” 
is of overwhelming consequence, that we seem to 
have failed to take advantage of the object-lessons 
afforded by the spectacle of stricken nations and 
by our own late hair-breadth escape from imperial 
disaster. It was not very flattering to our national 
self-esteem that it took nearly three years to subdue 
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a small race of farmers. But when three days may 
suffice to decide the fate of the Empire, small breath- 
ing space is left for recovery from a knock-down blow 
and to “come out on the top” at the end. At such 
times of crisis our inveterate lack of prescience in 
realising the vital correspondence between idea and 
fact may prove a failing fraught with national peril 
and perhaps irretrievable disaster. 

The same incapacity for, and suspicion of, general 
principles is observable in our political attitude. The 
ordinary Englishman takes his stand on “the im- 
pregnable rock of the constitution.” He rebukes 
every wave of new ideas as if it were going to eat 
away the foundations, instead of making principles 
his foothold, and modifying the Constitution thereby. 
The feeling of the British Public towards domestic 
politics has indeed been wittily described as ‘a spasm 
of pain recurring once in every four or five years.” 

A similar attitude of mind is observable in our 
foreign sympathies and antipathies. We are all things 
by turns, and nothing long. It is hardly surprising, 
then, that our friends across the water rail against 
“perfidious Albion,” and that Continental critics 
sneer at our national mode of thought and morals as a 
“tissue of organised hypocrisies.” Both indictments 
are partly superficial, and neither is wholly true. Our 
incapacity for ascending to general ideas, and acting 
on them, is chiefly to blame, and earns us a name 
for bad faith. The hypocrisy may be unconscious ; 
but, because it is latent, and arises rather from mental 
than moral defect, it is none the less hypocrisy. 

And so in all matters of national concern, instead 
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of realising some universal principle such as ‘“ He 
who is unready is lost,” and translating that principle 
into action, we fall back on some supposed “ ultimate 
factor” such as “The stubbornness and integrity of 
the English race,” “The backbone of Old England,” 
“The practical certainty that our grit will pull us 
through in the end,” and other quack phrases dear to 
the insular mind. Verily it has been said by them of 
old time: Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. 
This is a true saying. The Englishman’s native 
powers of reasoning seem to have been undermined 
by the chronic intoxication of money-making, and 
led astray by claptrap. In spite of clear warnings, 
the whole nation sits still with folded hands and does 
nothing, oblivious of the extreme probability that 
trouble, when it is due, will come upon us like a 
thief in the night, that “the day of our ordeal may 
be at hand,” and that to be unprepared is to court 
national and imperial dissolution. 

Kssentially self-satisfied and immobile, we buoy 
ourselves up with the retrospect of a glorious past. 
We hug the conviction that “with our own right 
hand and with our mighty arm have we gotten to 
ourselves the victory.” We appear blissfully un- 
conscious of the adage T'empora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in hs, while our music-halls ring with the 
perpetual paeans of emancipated carpet-knights : 


1? 


“We don’t want to fight, but,—by Jingo 


How largely and from what causes the national 
character has deteriorated from models and standards 
which prevailed in more spacious days it is fairly 
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easy to determine. Granted that a cheap pessi- 
mism which easily finds material at its command 
becomes barren and irritating if it cannot suggest 
a remedy, nevertheless it is undeniable that the 
plethora of money, and the luxury and self-indul- 
gence that money brings, are among the chief causes 
of our national deterioration and national self-decep- 
tion. The trouble is, that those who do not despair 
of the future of the British Empire, but yet see clearly 
the flaws and gaps in the joints of her armour, are 
heard with impatience when they deliver drastic 
warnings and suggest unpalatable remedies. 

And why are the remedies unpalatable? Simply 
because they conflict with the exigencies of an 
absorbing commercialism, and still more obtrusively 
with the existing.standards of comfort and morals 
which prevail in the national life. So, like the 
preacher of old, the prophets of our time are ridiculed 
and dubbed faddists or alarmists, and the community 
at large, as in the days before the flood, go on buying 
and selling, eating and drinking, until : 

And yet is it not a commonplace of history that 
nations have their periods of progress, supremacy, 
decay, and fall? The deciphered monuments of 
prehistoric centuries lay bare for our study the 
ruins of suddenly vanished empires; and, however 
much we may turn our eyes from the handwriting 
on the wall, the modern world of to-day thrusts 
upon them pictures of sick and dying peoples. 

It is not a little disquieting to the thinker to 
reflect that many of the social and political pheno- 
mena of our own time reproduce with painful exact- 
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ness the conditions of these dead Empires which 
have left little more than a name behind them, and 
have perished out of human memory, as though they 
had never, in the dim days of the past, been gigantic 
factors in the evolution of the human race. 

But the mirror of truth is held before our eyes 
most convincingly when in it is pictured the later 
history of that great people whose world-government 
was summed up in Pax Romana. The luminous 
pages of Gibbon, which reveal the signs preceding 
the dissolution of the greatest Empire which the 
world (up to that date) had ever seen, cannot fail 
to startle the student with the ominous resemblances 
between the social and political phenomena of those 
days and of our own. 

Therein are chronicled all the same evils which 
beset England to-day ; the same decay of agriculture 
following the aggregation of landed estates in a few 
hands*; the same predominance of town over country 
life; the same deterioration of physique’ and general 
health ; the same growth of luxury and desire for 
bodily comfort ; the same increasing distaste for the 
burdens of married life; the same decline in the 
birth-rate;* the same excessive taxation; the same 
subservience to class distinctions ; the same want of 
balance in religious thought ; the same extravagance 
in religious ceremonials; the same decadence in 
public morals; the same reaction towards morbid 

1 Latifundia perdidere Italiam. 

2 See the Report of the Royal Commission on Physical Deteri- 
oration, 1904. 


3 A decline of 6°3 per cent. in twenty years. The corrected 
birth-rate was 34-7 per 1000 of population in 1881 ; 28°4 in 1901. 
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and monstrous superstitions ;' the same substitutio 
of State gratuities for parental duties; the same lov 
of display in social life ; the same demand for unearned 
bread; the same lust for gladiatorial exhibitions of 
athletic skill;’ the same decreasing sense of national 

responsibility and self-sacrificing patriotism. | 

An insistence on each and all of these disquieting 
features would be beyond the scope and province of 
the particular problem on which we are engaged 
—the problem of higher education. But I must not 
allow myself to forget that these introductory 
chapters are addressed to English parents on behalf 
of England’s sons. A word, therefore, in passing may 
not be out of season with regard to the two last- 
named symptoms, inasmuch as their influence is of 
very serious importance on the formation of youthful 
character. 

The number of columns devoted, even in the most 
sober and dignified daily journals, to records of 
athletic prowess have increased more than a hundred 
per cent. in the last quarter of a century. The 
newspapers themselves are not to blame. Their 
business is to feel and register the popular pulse and 
to minister to the prevailing sentiments and _ pre- 
occupations. Such a growth in the sporting 
columns of the Press may therefore not unfairly be 
regarded as an indication-measure of our national 
insanity, or, to put it more gently, of a lack of 
wholesome balance. 

It is not, indeed, self-evident that this exploitation 


: Palmistry, Crystal-gazing, Agapemone, ef hoc genus omne. 
2 Panem ac Circenses ! 
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professional athleticism, craze for record breaking, 
nd deification of champion performers are coincident 
ith, and indicative of, the decay of strenuous 
national vigour. On the contrary, it may even be 
maintained that a certain exultation in exploits of 
physical prowess reflects a sane and robust virility 
in the life of the people. A deeper analysis, how- 
ever, tends to show that it is rather a manifes- 
tation in the race of that decadent spirit which 
takes delight in spectacular performances, in sitting 
still and watching others suffering or performing 
feats of activity, endurance, and danger of which 
it is itself incapable—in fact, a species of blood- 
lust for gladiatorial shows translated into the 
manners of a milder age. This explains the pheno- 
menon of 100,000 people sitting and shouting, while 
twenty-two athletes go through astonishingly agile 
performances with head and arm and leg—‘“ to make 
an English holiday.” 

The matter is deeply rooted. It springs from an 
increasing unwillingness of the man to do things 
himself, and an unwholesome desire to get things 
done for him by others.’ 

The Olympian Games in the palmy days of Greece 


1 The author, who has been a persistent athlete of respectable 
proficiency throughout the course of a long and arduous life, yields 
to none in his belief in the physical, mental, and moral benefits of 
a sane development of bodily activities. It is not, of course, sport 
as such, but the abnormal craze for vicarious sport, in which he 
sees a serious sign of national decrepitude. But—a pinch of fact is 
worth a peck of assertion. Here is an instance. In the dark days 
of December 1899, when defeat had attended the British arms in 
South Africa three times in one week, and when at the same time 
an international cricket match was going on in Australia, his 
attention was attracted to posters in the evening journals, which 
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differed alike in meaning and in result from these 
twentieth -century exhibitions. They formed an 
attempt to consolidate a nation by summoning the 
Pan-Hellenic world to take part in contests partly 
religious and partly patriotic. ‘Their competitions 
symbolised a real national synthesis. Our provincial 
rivalries, on the other hand, stimulate a local patriotism 
to the detriment of the wider sentiment. The Greek 
contests, moreover, were the outcome of a noble 
education—a glorification of the mens sana in corpore 
sano—a display of vigorous manhood, to gain which 
all, and not an insignificant section, “endured hard- 
ness.” But the difference of spirit between the two 
is best seen in the nature of the rewards set up as 
the aim of successful effort. The Hellenic athlete 
struggled to secure only the “ corruptible crown” of 
bay, olive, and parsley. But the prize tables of the 
modern school or club must advertise a glittering 
show of pots and cups from the silversmith’s counter 
to entice the candidate to display his skill and hardi- 
hood; while the services of the ‘“‘muddied oafs” of 
municipal arenas are retained by local managers at 
salaries for which a Post-Office Clerk of ten years’ 
standing would sigh in vain, and which would be far 
beyond the mundane visions of a _ hard-working 
Curate. 


But if “one of their own poets,” living in the days 


proclaimed in letters four inches high that a certain English 
Cricketer had been “ No-Balled,” while in insignificant capitals was 
recorded the announcement “ Disaster at Colenso.’’ This adver- 
tisement seemed a correct estimate of the interest which the Press 
expected would be taken by the British public in the two items of 
news respectively. 
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of a decadent Hellas, when the glow of the national 
spirit had in some measure passed and gone, could 
declare that ‘the race of athletes is ever a pestilential 
crew,” ' a latter-day philosopher might more readily 
take leave to doubt whether the deification of profes- 
sional gladiators in modern England is altogether a 
sign of national sanity. 

And if it be thought that undue emphasis has been 
laid on this particular feature of the times, as com- 
pared with other equally disquieting social phenomena, 
perhaps a more sustained reflection will disarm such 
criticism. 

Patriotism, as a factor in the national life, is bound 
up with the integrity of the Empire. But unlike 
some other virtues, it does not appear to be a plant 
of indefinite or infinite growth. What it gains in 
intensity it loses in extent. The parochial enthu- 
siasm, which 1s expended on some internecine conflict 
between Puddletown-in-the-Vale and Hecklebury- 
on-the- Hill, drains away the loftier sentiments which 
might otherwise animate citizens with devotion to their 
country’s weal, and keeps them in permanent indiffer- 
ence to the vast estate and interests of the Empire. 

It is by no means, of course, asserted that this 
narrowness—this parochialism—of view is confined 
to devotees of an extravagant athleticism. On the 
contrary, it is characteristic of the English people as 
a whole. This insularity is traceable, indeed, in the 
proceedings of Parliament itself, where the astound- 
ing ignorance sometimes shown as to the sentiments 
prevailing in the Empire beyond the Seas seems the 


1 ovdev Kaxov éotw abAntav yevovs.—Euripides. 
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only possible explanation of the continual flouting 
of them in the Central Assembly.’ 

Nor can these reflections be altogether scouted as a 
fanciful piecing together of cause and effect. The 
page of history shows that, wherever there is an 
extravagantly developed local or provincial outlook, 
there is a corresponding lack of expansion towards 
a larger ideal. The record of that ancient civilisation 
to which allusion has been made points to this truth. 
The very intensity of local patriotism in Greece—an 
intensity created by her geographical conditions—and 
the inveterate rivalry between town and town, only 
temporarily quelled by the threat of foreign invasion, 
prevented Greece from ever becoming a homogene- 
ous entity. The same disintegrating influence event- 
ually brought about her subjugation beneath the feet 
of a more united race of conquerors. 

But it may be asked how does all this concern 
the modern Englishman? Granted that there are 
certain curious similarities in the history of Rome 
and Greece on the one hand and of England on the 
other, it does not follow that the signs of decadence 
in the former are necessarily disquieting symptoms 
in the latter. History, it may be said, never wholly 
repeats herself. She moves in a trajectory, not 
in a circle. Moreover, the supposed signs of decay 


| Mr Price Collier, an acute observer from the other side of 
the Atlantic, gives to Englishmen the following warning: “ No suc- 
cessful imperialism is possible to a nation of men who are without 
charity, without toleration, and without recognition of their own 
ignorance and limitations. They must strive for an intellectual 
magnanimity which enables them to detect the good in manners, 
morals, governments, and beliefs built upon foundations worlds 
apart from their own,” 
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might in neither case be really symptomatic at all, 
but the ordinary concomitants of a civilisation which 
has reached a certain stage of development — it 
might, in fact, be a case not of propter hoc, but 
merely of post hoc. It may be argued again that 
Babylons, ancient and modern, have owed their 
fall to external catastrophes rather than to internal 
rottenness. Alaric with his Visigoths, Attila with 
his Huns, Gaiseric with his Vandals, rather than the 
Coliseum with a State-fed people and cheap gladia- 
torial shows, were the historical causes of the fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

Finally, it may be maintained that there is some- 
thing inherent in the British character—an inflexible 
stubbornness, which, notwithstanding errors of life and 
doctrine, ‘‘ overcometh all things,” which will enable 
us, in spite of insufficiency of mental education and 
national training, not only to muddle through, but 
to “come out on the top” at the end. Would not 
every citizen of Clapham Junction, fresh from the 
office stool or the football field, array himself with 
sling and musket, and doing desperate battle in the 
day of Armageddon, beat back the insolent invader 
from his suburban hearthstone? So run the in- 
coherent ideas of many a believer in our insular 
inviolability. 

As for the security of the Empire, is not our innate 
racial genius for world-government (as was gently 
intimated at the beginning) an ultimate factor behind 
which analysis cannot penetrate, and the reality of 
which the most perverse scepticism cannot dispute ? 
What better inductive proof can be set forth than 


ro) 
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that which is presented by the spectacle of our young 
pro-consuls, some of them fresh from our public 
schools, ruling with discretion over provinces whose 
boundaries are more spacious than the whole geo- 
graphical area of the British Islands? Surely in this 
matter of Empire-ruling there have been committed 
to Anglo-Saxon genius “the lively oracles of God.” 
To all which comforting contentions it may, perhaps, 
be replied that, if indeed there were some Divine 
pronouncement on this matter, if it were indisputably 
and scientifically certain that a Higher Power had 
given an inalienable commission in perpetuity to 
the English race to govern the world, why, then, 
nothing else would matter. No disturbing symptoms 
would henceforth plague us, the craze for luxury 
and comfort would not disquiet, declensions in the 
birth-rate would not alarm, increase in abnormalities 
and superstitions would cease to be ominous, while 
the decay of country life and the despairful cries of 
a starving proletariat might be looked upon as “an 
act of God,” to afford opportunity for letting loose 
the purse-strings of charity. Moreover—and this is 
what really concerns the English parent and the 
present writer—it really would not matter one jot 
what sort of education the children of the ruling 
classes received — whether two ancient languages 
were their exclusive educational pabulum, or whether 
ten-year doses of these should be diluted with an 
infusion of French and German, a modicum of mathe- 
matics, a tincture of physics here, and a trace of 
chemistry there, or whether the classics were swept 
away with a ruthless hand—elegiacs, irregular verbs, 
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and all—and the youthful mind kept instead con- 
stantly excited with all sorts of interesting experiments 
—whether, in fact, our sons were trained with Spartan 
rigour at Lycurgus House Academy, Peckham, or 
basked under the elm-trees on the banks of the 
Thames. All these things would not matter one jot. 
The English capacity for world-power would rise 
superior to such educational environments, and would 
send forth its sons, time without end, conquering and 
to conquer. Above all, and this might be a blessing 
without disguise, which some critics of these pages 
would doubtless be forward to grasp, the present book 
need never have been written.’ 

Unfortunately, however, there is an increasingly 
large class of sceptics who are beginning to doubt 
the solidity of the doctrine once delivered Urti 
et Orbit of English infallibility in Imperial rule. 
They dare to deny the (slightly modified) Dogberry 
pronouncement that 

** Reading and writing come by nature, but Empire by 
the Grace of God.” 

The candid and thoughtful traveller starting from 
his island home, encumbered with no parochial pre- 
judices, observes that certain picked young men, and 
therefore ex hypothes: the most finished products of 
the public-school education, achieve creditable results, 
when called upon to govern the affairs of countries 
inhabited by people of inferior civilisation. He 
notices again that they do passably, if less conspicu- 
ously, well, when appointed to manage provinces 


1 J make a present of this sentence in advance to my kindly 
reviewers as “a hit—a very palpable hit.” 
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populated by races which, though superior in abstract 
thought to the governing race, and not inferior in 
culture, have yet been for centuries held in subjection 
under British rule. The personal courage of such 
picked young men is undeniable, their integrity 
generally unimpeachable, their faculty for leadership 
respectably well developed. 

But the traveller realises, as he moves from one 
British possession to another, that this area comprises 
only a portion—a large portion, it is true, but still 
only a portion, and that not the most vital portion— 
of the British Empire. He observes, when he leaves 
India and East and West Africa, and treads the 
shores of Australia and Canada, that there is a very 
different tale to tell. The truth is forced upon him 
very strongly, and at times very painfully, that the 
English boy, as he emerges from the crucible of the 
public-school laboratory, is generally a more con- 
spicuous failure—especially at first—in those new 
and partially discovered Continents, than he _ has 
proved himself to be a conspicuous success in dealing 
with lower or more submissive races in the wilds of 
Africa or in the plains of India. 

Our traveller finds that the public-school-trained 
youth often fails to realise that he is no longer going 
among races accustomed to obey, but that he has 
to encounter a people entirely free from subservience 
to rank or wealth, a people intolerant therefore of 
dictation or condescension, in whose lives, face to 
face with the rugosities involved in earning a liveli- 
hood, the distinction between class and class has for 
all practical purposes disappeared—stern-featured men 
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who are continually fighting nature at the edge of a 
wilderness, and who will not brook the airs and affecta- 
tions and languid graces and soft-hued tones which 
are appropriate enough in the lilies of the field, but in- 
convenient in the case of those who toil and spin. 

Such a nation has “no use for” young men the 
majority of whom have not been taught in the days 
of youth any educational connection between mind 
and hand, except how to wield the willow or to 
kick a bladder, and who have been accustomed to 
look with the scorn of ignorance on manual training 
as being suitable only to the Helots or the Heathen. 

And when our traveller sees posted up in con- 
spicuous characters in thriving townships, increasing 
in population by leaps and bounds, where real men 
and real work of head and hand are urgently needed, 
the disappointing legend, “ No English need apply,” 
he begins to doubt after all whether the English 
innate racial genius for world government is quite 
so indubitably an ultimate factor as he has hitherto 
been led to believe. He begins to question with 
himself whether the education received in the great 
public schools has always been, or even now is, 
altogether in harmony with a capacity for world- 
government, or precisely what is required by men 
of the ruling classes to whom the nation is still 
looking anxiously for the exposition and realisation 
of Imperial statesmanship. 


Such uneasy misgivings, gathered no longer from 
insular preconceptions but from the light of travelled 
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experience, must needs give pause to the seeker after 
general truths, and bid him inquire further into the 
question suggested at the beginning of these pages: 
Has the imperial domination exercised by the British 
nation over such a huge portion of the earth’s 
surface been due not to the innate capacity of the 
race so much as to the peculiar geographical, 
climatic, and other physical characteristics of these 
islands? Have not these natural advantages, com- 
bined with adverse conditions prevailing from time to 
time in the history of other peoples, rather than any 
extraordinary intrinsic qualities of her own, brought 
about her unexampled expansion as a world power ? 

And if, for the sake of argument, such a hypothesis 
be admitted to have some foundation in fact, further 
and more anxious questions will arise: Is the present 
condition of the world such as seems likely to perpetu- 
ate these accidents of fortune? Are we wise in relying 
on “native racial instinct” as the ultimate factor rather 
than as the “residuary element,” which may or may 
not be capable of overriding the force of unfavourable 
external phenomena? Do we possess not merely the 
genius to conquer, but also the genius to consolidate @ 
Have we got such a grasp of such comprehensive 
principles of world-government as will enable us in 
the long run to accomplish the tremendous task of 
assimilating and uniting under one head the peoples, 
nations, and languages of such vastly different types 
as are represented to-day in the huge expanse of the 
British Empire ? 

If we are once forced to admit that the tenure of 
that Empire may not be after all ‘“ Britain’s inalien- 
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able destiny,” but must henceforth depend on the 
foresight, sagacity, and adaptability of those who are 
sent out either to bear rule in, or to become citizens 
of, the outlying portions of the Empire, and if 
furthermore, as some prophets foretell, the capital 
of that Empire may at some not distant date be 
shifted from London to Toronto or Winnipeg, then 
we are forced to ask a still further question: Are 
we educating these future rulers and future world- 
citizens in our great schools and “seminaries of 
useful and religious learning” in the best possible 
way, so as to secure this foresight, this sagacity, and 
this adaptability; and if not, how shall we best 
modify or reform our existing institutions so as to 
bring about the desired result ? 


The present work is intended to be a small contri- 
bution towards the solution of this vital problem. It 
professes to be part of the gleanings of many years 
gathered by one who has had an almost life-long 
experience of great public schools. The ordinary 
Englishman, being a business man, is naturally im- 
patient of listening to anyone who merely theorises. 
It may be well, therefore, at the outset to state the 
author’s claim to be heard. This is his only reason 
for striking a personal note. 

He began life by being a pupil and assistant 
master in two of the greatest and oldest public 
schools in England, with an academic interval 
spent at Oxford, where he graduated, after a classi- 
cal training at school and college, as a classical 
scholar. He was then for a year headmaster of a 
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first-grade grammar school in the north. Afterwards 
for thirty years he was responsible as Chairman of 
the Governing Body and headmaster for the develop- 
ment of a modern public school from its days of 
hesitating growth and partial atrophy to days of 
prosperous maturity. It was one of those interesting 
institutions which sprang up here and there all over 
the country in the mid-Victorian epoch—plants sown 
from different motives and for different culture—some 
of them blessed by royal showers, some of them 
nipped by biting financial winds or the frosts of 
unpopularity, but finally prospering, flowering, bear- 
ing fruit, and fertilising an educational waste. 

The particular school, whose servant the writer was 
for three decades, owed its foundation to a man of 
forceful genius and inspiring personality, who, how- 
ever, had “ built better than he knew.” The writer, 
therefore, was in a sense unfettered, except financially, 
in recreating the form, while preserving the spirit, of 
the original institution. 

Some years before his retirement he had served on 
an Educational Commission to the United States, and 
had had opportunity of studying in the New Continent 
the solution of educational problems, for which previ- 
ous unofficial travel in that country had partially pre- 
pared him. In 1909, one year before his resignation, 
his appointment to the Presidency of the Educational 
Science section of the British Association led him to 
Canada for the third time. Having passed through 
Winnipeg, the meeting-place of the Association, he 
was struck everywhere at the want of touch between 
some phases of life in the Mother Country and in the 
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Dominion. With the aim, therefore, of making a 
humble contribution to the Cause of Empire, he pur- 
chased and founded, on his own responsibility, a 
Ranch near Calgary, where public-school boys, already 
properly equipped with a scientific knowledge of the 
connection between mind and hand, might create a 
bond between themselves and the Western Canadian, 
and at the same time enjoy the fellowship of their old 
comrades and of other English public-school men. 

He was inspired thereto by a belief that thus there 
might come about a gradual assimilation of environ- 
ment, while Old Country prejudices against the 
dignity of manual labour would be abruptly wiped 
out. 

It may be added that, since 1910, the experience 
of the writer has been widened by service under a 
Western Canadian Provincial Government, in whose 
service he has been responsible for handling industrial 
and economic problems of considerable import. 

These varied avocations may not be regarded by the 
English reader as constituting any particular title to 
be heard. On the contrary, perhaps ; though overseas 
an adaptability for new environments is not regarded 
as a shortcoming. ‘They have, at any rate, afforded 
the writer an opportunity of cultivating a certain 
mental detachment and perspective in his endeavour 
to trace the connection between English educational 
problems and the future well-being of the Empire. 

To revert for a moment to the writer’s own educa- 
tional work. If it be urged that he has not in his 
own sphere of duty carried out to their logical issue 
every one of the principles which are advocated in 
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this book, the justice of the criticism may be at 
once conceded, with a not unimportant reservation. 
So inveterate is the disposition of the English mind 
to acquiesce in the status quo, to abhor general 
principles and their practical application, especially in 
matters educational; so little disposed are English- 
men to give solid sympathy or support to new enter- 
prises or new methods, even when the arguments in 
favour of such enterprises and methods are irresistible, 
that no educational or other would-be reformer can 
go far towards the attainment of ideals as long 
as those who are in positions of responsibility are 
unwilling to touch the burden with one of their 
fingers. ‘Thus, then, to my theme. 


CHAPTER II 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—WHAT ARE THEY ? 


Wuart is a “public” school? By what marks is it 
to be distinguished ? 

The title being a confessed misnomer has led to 
grotesque confusions in the minds of other English- 
speaking peoples. 

In the United States and in Canada, the designa- 
tion conveys what the name really implies, namely, a 
scholastic institution open to the public, and carried 
on by the public, z.e. by the State or Province or 
Municipality in which it is situated, either gratui- 
tously or through the payment of small fees which 
are within the competence ofall. In those countries, 
moreover, the expression covers the whole range of 
education for boys and girls from the age of six to 
seventeen or eighteen—that is, up to the period of 
entrance into University life. 

There are, indeed, certain institutions in America 
scattered here and there which are carried on by 
private individuals, in more or less professed imitation 
of English models, namely, of our English so-called 


public schools ; but these are recognised, and logically 
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recognised, as “ private schools,” as distinguished from 
those managed and controlled by the State. 

The public schools of England, on the other hand, 
are “public” in no real sense of the word.’ They 
are, in fact, institutions controlled by a private body 
of men either for the pecuniary benefit of the founda- 
tion, z.e. of the masters and scholars, and for the 
maintenance and improvement of the equipment and 
buildings, or else partly for this purpose and partly 
also for the pecuniary benefit of the Governors or 
shareholders. 

There are all sorts of variations existing. The 
‘‘ great” public schools are generally well endowed 
with lands or funds derived from founders or bene- 
factors in the shape of donations, legacies, or other 
bequests. These endowments go to provide for the 
maintenance and improvement of the buildings, the 
equipment, the playing-fields, the payment of 
scholarships to the scholars, and sometimes even 
to defray, in whole or in part, the salaries of the 
staff. 

The institutions known as Local Grammar Schools 
are often equally ancient, and have varying degrees 
of endowment, but, as a rule, their income is very 
limited. 

In some more recently founded schools the Gover- 


1 «Va public school est publique seulement en ce sens qu’elle 
n’est pas la propriété, la chose d’un particulier, mais une fondation 
d’intérét general, accessible 4 quiconque peut payer le prix de la 
pension, ou remplir certaines conditions imposées par le fondateur, 
Elle est, en tout cas, independante de l’Etaét et ses Agents.” 
[L’éducation des classes moyennes et dirigeantes en Angleterre.—Max 


Leclerk. | 
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nors, acting through an elected Board of Managers, 
recoup themselves for the moneys which they may 
have subscribed to the institution by exercising the 
right of securing the entrance of their nominees at a 
cheaper rate than is available to the non-subscribing 
public. 

Other modern public schools have been established 
by shareholders either for the purpose of general 
education, or to serve some particular educational or 
religious aim. ‘These schools are generally organised 
on such a basis as to secure a margin of profit to the 
shareholders after the maintenance and equipment of 
the institution itself have been duly provided for. 
Generally, however, some limitation is imposed as _ 
to the percentage of interest, the balance of profits 
being appropriated to form a reserve fund for the 
foundation. 

In some modern schools, again, the governing body 
consists of non-subscribing trustees, who are little 
more than finance committees for the administration 
of the Trust Funds, with no individual pecuniary 
interest involved. In such schools there is often no 
endowment whatever beyond the buildings and equip- 
ment. Even these have in part been paid for by the 
fees of the pupils; the balance between the total 
amount paid by them, and what it costs to teach, 
feed, and lodge them, being expended in defraying 
interests and instalments paid for loans effected for 
the construction and maintenance of such buildings 
and equipment. 

In many of these institutions even the scholarships 
and exhibitions bestowed on promising boys do not 
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come out of endowments ear-marked for that purpose, 
but are actually paid for by the profits derived from 
those pupils who are charged full fees. , 

Again, just as the methods of external government 
vary in different types of schools, so also do the 
modes of electing the Board of Management. Some- 
times, as in the more ancient foundations, the Board 
is a mixed body, composed of representatives nomi- 
nated by the two ancient Universities or particular 
colleges therein, by other bodies eminent in Church 
or State, and by the members of the teaching staff. 
In some of the more modern schools there is a 
system of co-optation which fills the gaps in the ranks 
caused by the death or resignation of the original 
trustees. Sometimes, again, in the case of share- 
holding schools, or in those supported by the sub- 
scriptions of life governors, the executive council 
consists of persons elected by these shareholders or 
life governors, who retire by rotation after a term 
of years. 

It will be observed, then, from the foregoing re- 
marks that, from whatever source the personnel and 
equipment of the so-called public schools of this 
country are maintained, and whatever the particular 
form to which the Board of Managers owe their 
election, from neither point of view are the schools 
in any sense “ public” in the proper meaning of the 
word. 

When, however, we turn from their external 
government to their internal economy, the proper 
meaning of the term “public” fades even more 
distantly into the background. 
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For instance, the seven' great public schools 
embraced in the survey of the Public-School Com- 
mission of 1861 are, without exception, organised 
on the system of separate boarding-houses kept by 
masters on the staff; and the profits of the boarding 
fees, as distinct from the tutorial fees, pass into the 
pockets of those individuals who from time to time 
preside over such boarding-houses. These houses 
are either rented from their predecessors, or from 
the school governors, or from outsiders, or are owned 
by the boarding-house tutors themselves. Thus to 
all such intents and purposes such masters are guoad 
tenus in the position of hotelkeepers, and derive 
most of their scholastic income from this source. It 
might be interesting in this connection to sketch 
briefly how this particular system arose. 

Mr A. F. Leach, in his learned work on the 
History of Winchester College (the oldest of the 
“great” public schools, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished), tells us that, in a Postscript to Rubric 
XVI. of his Statutes, William of Wykeham or- 
dained: “ We allow, however, sons of noble and 
powerful persons, special friends of the said college, 
to the number of ten, to be instructed and informed 
in grammar within the said college, without charge 
to the college, so that by occasion thereof prejudice, 
loss, or scandal, in nowise arise to the Warden, 
priests, scholars, clerks, or any of the servants of 
the same.” 

This passage is illuminating as affording evidence 


1 Two ancient schools, not of a boarding character, were after- 
wards added, but were not dealt with in the Act of 1868. 
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that even at the end of the fourteenth century, though 
the rearing of “ poor scholars” was the original motive 
of the pious founder, some pressure from without 
was exerted even in the infancy of his foundation—a 
pressure which afterwards resulted in the public 
schools being the training grounds for the ruling 
classes of England. 

This pressure on some of the older schools appears 
to have been met by allowing boys from a distance 
to attend the classes within the precincts on condi- 
tion that they lived in licensed lodging-houses with 
or without a tutor. In some cases the headmaster, 
or the second master, seems to have taken such 
boarders. But it was only in later times that the 
system of tutors’ houses became extensively devel- 
oped, and that other assistant masters became re- 
sponsible for boarding their pupils.’ 

The later “ non-local” institutions of the nineteenth 
century which now claim the title of ‘ public schools,” 
as being founded more or less on the model of the 
ancient foundations, have, in their development of the 
boarding-house system, followed in the main the 
example of the Great Seven. ‘There have, however, 
been some notable exceptions. In a few modern 
foundations the profits which accrue from the board- 
ing fees of pupils go into the common exchequer for 
the general benefit of the institution. 'The keepers 
of boarding-houses act simply as stewards, and are 

1 [t is interesting to note that in the oldest of the great public 
chools the only “‘house”’ that existed for Commoners from about 
1750 till 1860 was the headmaster’s house, capable of holding 


more than one hundred and twenty boys. ‘The first tutor’s house 
on the modern system was opened in the latter year, 
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paid, in addition to their salaries as teachers, a 
capitation fee or lump sum for safeguarding the 
domestic and moral welfare of their boarders. 

From this general survey it will be observed that 
both in the character of their external government, 
and still more in their internal economy, the word 
‘public ” as applied to the great institutions reserved 
for the education of the ruling classes is an entire 
misnomer. 

The only sense in which they are not “ private ” is 
that the balance of profits does not flow exclusively, 
after the running expenses are paid, into the pocket 
of a single individual, but is distributed among several 
beneficiaries, including sometimes the members of the 
Board of Managers, either in their corporate or in 
their individual capacity. On the other hand, the 
schools which are known as the “private” and the 
‘preparatory ” schools of England are managed by, 
and are the property of, the particular persons who 
launch or maintain them, and who secure, on their 
retirement, “good will” in the shape of cash value 
from their successors. 

The main point, however, is that the so-called 
public schools equally with the private schools have 
hitherto been independent of public control. This 
fact renders the situation extremely puzzling to a 
stranger. For it amounts to this: The less expen- 
sive seminaries for secondary education, which, being 
attached to municipalities or districts, and under 
the rule of governors officially elected, are at least 
semi-public, and therefore could more logically claim 


the honour of being “public schools,” are, as a 
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rule, denied that title of respect, unless the genius 
of some commanding headmaster, or the numbers 
of boys in the institution proceeding therefrom to 
the Universities, should have raised them to a con- 
spicuously high level in the eyes of English society. 
Otherwise they are classed under the less dignified, 
though more ancient, name of “ grammar schools.” 
The independent schools, on the other hand, which are 
generally non-local, where the fees are higher, and 
where the boarding element forms the preponderant, 
if not the exclusive, feature, are distinguished as 
coming within the charmed circle of “ public schools.” 

Does there remain then, it may be asked, any 
precise or solid definition of a “public school” in 
England? Or is there any mark by which we can at 
a glance distinguish that which is from that which 
is not? To borrow the phraseology familiar in 
‘another place,” the answer to both questions must 
be in the negative. As has just been pointed 
out, the so-called public schools partake less of a 
public character than the grammar schools attached 
to, and founded for, the benefit of the localities in 
which they are situated. ‘The latter subserve (in the 
main, though not exclusively) the semi-public purpose 
for which they are founded, namely, the education of 
pupils in the district, and they are governed by local 
authorities ; whereas the so-called public schools are 
generally of a non-local character, and are ruled by 
private corporations. ‘To distinguish the grammar 
school from the public school, however, by calling 
the one local and the other non-local, would not 
be quite accurate, inasmuch as, from the cause 
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mentioned above, namely, the exceptional ability of 
some headmaster, a few local grammar schools have 
from time to time emerged from the chrysalis state 
and taken wing into a higher atmosphere. 

Mr A. F. Leach, in his book already quoted, after 
commenting on the absence of any scientific defini- 
tion, sums up the matter by declaring the popular 
conception of a public school to be “an aristocratic 
or plutocratic school which is wholly, or almost 
wholly, a boarding school under some form of 
public control”: or, again, “a boarding academy for 
young gentlemen.” ‘This description is as true to 
fact as it is humorous, though it may be doubted 
whether its author would claim for it the dignity of a 
definition. ‘The impossibility of supplying one, in- 
deed, illustrates the delightfully illogical character- 
istics of the English people. 

If, however, there be no outward and visible sign 
by which it can be recognised, is there any inward 
and spiritual grace @ 

An answer to this question might possibly be cast 
in the followng shape: 

An English public school is a deposit resulting 
from the mutual attrition of human ingredients, 
brought together by the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, which admit certain social affinities and reject 
others, and which, through the action of certain 
solvents such as time and atmosphere, are precipi- 
tated in a form of crystallisation known as a “ public 
school.” The action of the said solvents gives off a 
certain “spirit,” which finds its analogue in adult 
English “ society.” 
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This precipitation seems to have been held in 
solution by the Committee of the Headmasters’ 
Conference, who admit into that august body only 
such headmasters as can prove the fulfilment by the 
schools which they represent of the three following 
conditions :— 


1. There must be a properly constituted govern- 
ing body. 

2. There must be at least one hundred pupils in 
the school at the time of the headmaster’s 
application. 

3. There must be at least ten undergraduates 
resident at Oxford or Cambridge at the same 
time. 


It will be evident from the second and third of the 
foregoing conditions that a school may at one period 
of its existence be within, and at another period be 
outside, the circle, since every newly appointed head- 
master must, on application to be admitted to the 
membership of the Conference, make good his title. 
The ill success, therefore, of his predecessor in main- 
taining numbers (often due to causes entirely beyond 
his own control), or an indisposition on the part of 
the students to proceed to the two Universities, may 
change the condition of the institution from being 
a public school to becoming a non-public school. Or 
the reverse may happen. Or, again, the personal dis- 
inclination of any headmaster to join the Conference 
may technically disfranchise the school. It is right to 
add that the members of the Conference do not claim 
officially the monopoly of the title “public” for 
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their schools ; but their continued insistence (whether 
wise or unwise) on the above-named conditions for 
entry into their body gives colour to the supposition 
that they do profess such a claim. At any rate, the 
eligibility of former students in after-life to certain 
clubs and societies, not only in England but also 
in oversea dominions, has been based on such a 
supposition. The constitution of the Conference has, 
in fact, perpetuated the social cleavage, however little 
such cleavage may have been intended by the authors 
of the conditions above recited." 

The whole matter, therefore, may be summed up 
thus: Though the title “public school” is one of 
indeterminate definition, the differentiation in the 
popular mind and in popular phraseology has un- 
doubtedly become one of social status. 

It has been necessary to begin by enlarging on this 
theme, because the object of the present work is to 
consider the advantages and disadvantages attaching 
to the present state of education of the ruling classes 
as it affects the future destinies of the nation and 
of the Empire, and it may be maintained without 
fear of contradiction that the majority of men in 
such classes have received their early instruction and 


1 An exception which proves the rule (in the proper sense of 
that much-abused adage) is shown by the admission to the 
Conference of the headmaster of the Royal Naval College at 
Osborne, though of course no students from that institution pro- 
ceed normally to Oxford or Cambridge. By the mention of this 
exception the social status is clearly indicated. On the other hand, 
in the oversea dominions, where the class-system is unknown, the 
exclusion from Old Country public school clubs of “ non-conference ”’ 
schools has, within my personal experience in Western Canada, 
created serious heart-burning. 
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education’ in the precincts of the so-called English 
“public schools.” 

An attempt will be made in the following chapters 
to show how far the social outlook of these schools, 
and the nature of the education received in them, 
react on each other, and how far the two factors 
taken together determine the attitude adopted in 
after-life by our “public-school-bred” rulers when 
they are brought face to face with those great political 
problems, on the wise solution of which depend the 
future destinies of State and Empire. 


1 I have expressly separated here these two words, as there is a 
clear distinction of meaning between them, though it will be found 
more useful afterwards to employ the word “education”’ in its 
more general sense to include both. The French, with their more 
logical precision of language, distinguish the terms thus: “ Avoir 
une bonne education et une solide instruction.” The Germans also 
speak of “ Erziehung und Unterricht,” 


CHAPTER III 
THE PRESENT DISCONTENT 


No candid person, whether practical schoolmaster or 
theoretical educationist, who has for the last thirty 
or forty years been in touch with the popular, and 
particularly with the parental, pulse, can fail to 
admit that there is a deep-rooted and growing un- 
easiness (in spite of reforms from within) with regard 
to the soundness of the system of public-school 
education as at present conducted in England. 
Sometimes these misgivings make themselves heard 
in public criticism through the usual medium of 
books, magazines, and the Daily Press: but more 
often they are confined to underground murmurs 
between parent and parent, or to suggestions and 
whispers poured into the ear of sympathetic school- 
masters. 

Nor can the existence of this growing discontent 
be wholly and satisfactorily explained by maintaining 
that it is really groundless, and its expression merely 
one among the thousand examples of the operation 
of the general law, that it is an ordinary Englishman’s 
privilege to grumble at anything and everything. 
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Sir Oliver Lodge, whom it would be small com- 
pliment to call an ordinary Englishman, and who 
certainly has some prescriptive right to speak, evi- 
dently does not take the view that it is without 
cause. On the contrary, he fastens the blame on 
very responsible quarters. ‘The clergy of the estab- 
lishment,” he declares, “twenty-seven thousand in 
number, have had the two Universities and nearly 
all the great schools under their management; and 
yet, in spite of this patronage and power, they have 
been unable to form and bias the opinions of the 
public so as to check the progress of the growing 
dissatisfaction at the narrowness of the plan of 
teaching now adopted.” ? 

Again, even if it be conceded that some criticisms 
which have been made are incoherent, illogical, 
grotesque, and not infrequently display a deep ignor- 
ance of the primary principles and motives of educa- 
tion, yet such admission does not necessarily disprove 
the baselessness of all cause for disquietude. An 
example from the medical profession may here be 
used as an illustration. 

An ordinary man, devoid of special medical skill, 
but possessed of general intelligence and powers of 
observation, can readily detect from outward appear- 
ance and demeanour the signs of bodily unsoundness 
in his child, though he may make an entirely mistaken 
diagnosis of its illness, and any remedies prescribed 
from his own empirical knowledge may rather tend to 
weaken than to strengthen the patient. Nay, he may 
even do much serious harm, if he has not a high 


' This criticism will be considered in succeeding chapters. 
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standard of common sense. If, seeing reasons for 
surrendering his faith in the experts of the profes- 
sion, he is led away by some quack advertisement, 
he may apply nostrums which, so far from arresting, 
would end in aggravating the progress of the dis- 
order. Nevertheless, he would be right in his general 
conclusion that his child was far from well, and that, 
unless it were properly treated somehow or other, 
the consequences might be serious. 

This seems to represent the general opinion afloat 
in England at the present time with regard to the 
condition of secondary education. It would, there- 
fore, be no sufficient answer to be able to point out, 
with more or less success, that any particular treat- 
ment suggested was wanting in sobriety, wisdom, or 
consistency. This would not prove that there was 
nothing wrong, but merely that such and such a 
means was not the way to put it right. To hold up, 
therefore, to ridicule the quack views issuing from 
some entirely ignorant or foolish or vulgar person, 
and to suppose that such a course supplies a sufficient 
rejoinder to widespread disquietude, cannot be re- 
garded as a satisfactory mode of disposing of the 
difficulty. 

And yet this kind of argumentum ad hominem has 
not seldom been used by members of the profession. 
A typical example is furnished in an interesting volume 
lately published anonymously, entitled 4 House- 
master's Letters. In a chapter called “A View of 
Education,” the writer, starting with the postulate 


_ that the views which he is about to hold up to 
_ ridicule “are a real hindrance to progressive educa- 
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tion in this country,” and ‘underlie much of the 
criticism directed against the public schools,” proceeds 
to lay bare the crude opinions of a nowveau riche, 
fantastically named Sir Wormold Denton, who has 
gained his position in life without any aid whatever 
from ‘the grand old fortifying classical curriculum.” 

Sir Wormold, with the superba insolentia of a 
self-made man, sets forth dogmatically a distinct 
educational programme, insisting that his sons 
shall not be crammed with Greek and Latin, but be 
taught “something useful,” on the ground that they 
are afterwards going into the parental tannery. He 
complains of the waste of time involved in the study 
of the classics for the ordinary boy, derides the idea 
of setting students to discover how soon the hands 
of a watch will overtake each other, and suggests 
that it would be more useful to teach boys to speak 
French than to write essays ‘‘ On the Influence of the 
Greek Tragedies upon the English Stage.” Finally, 
he declares that he would not take into his business 
one public-school boy out of a thousand, because 
‘his lordly ways and his lack of common sense and 
of practical knowledge would ruin the place.” 

«The Housemaster’s ” rejoinder is not so convincing 
as would have been expected of a champion of the 
established order; indeed, his half-hearted defence 
would appear to be due less to a courteous self- 
control than to a subconscious doubt as to the solid 
foundations of his own educational faith. 

It does not require much effort, of course, to prove, 
say, that to send a child to Boulogne for six months 
with a French bonne to enable him “to chatter in 
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another tongue” is not “ brain drill.”? But all “the 
Housemaster ” has to say in defence of the preponder- 
ance of time given to Greek and Latin amounts to 
the old stock argument that experience has found 
“that the careful study of one or both is an admir- 
able training and foundation for the acquirement of 
other knowledge,” and he brings as his advocates the 
authorities of Germany, apparently without much 
knowledge of the working of the Realschule in that 
country. 

But what apparently is intended to be the con- 
vincing and clinching argument in the overthrow 
of the educational charlatan is that he, an ignorant 
amateur, presumes to give lessons to a professional 
expert. 

“JT presume, says ‘the Housemaster” to Sir 
Wormold, “that if I were to go into your office and 
lay down the law to you about leather, and inform 
you that you were carrying on your business on 
entirely wrong lines, you would not only consider me 
highly impertinent, but you would tell your office 
boy or one of your clerks to show me speedily off 
your premises.” ” 

I have ventured to dwell on this particular ex- 


1 It is fair to say that this is not “the Housemaster’s’’ own 
illustration but my interpretation of his line of argument. 

2 The “dictation’’ imputed to Sir Wormold, as “the House- 
master” would probably admit, is only intended to heighten the 
contrast, and to give colour to the little drama. It adds nothing 
to the validity of “the Housemaster’s”” argument, which is merely 
an argumentum ad hominem. His ery is: ‘‘ Hands off.” “ Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam.” The obvious reply to “the Housemaster” is that 
there are scores and hundreds of critical parents who do put their 
case in courteous form to every one who does not. 
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ample of a schoolmaster’s method of resisting attack, 
because it is a peculiarly favourable illustration. The 
book in which the story occurs is, in some respects, 
admirable, ‘“ full of wise saws and modern instances,” 
abounding in sound practical wisdom in many matters, 
and, not least, with regard to the unwholesome effects 
of introducing amateur missionaries into the public 
schools. It is only in the chapter on education 
(or, rather, on methods of instruction) with which the 
writer might be supposed to be more peculiarly at 
home, that he not only fails to convince, but seems to 
suggest the doubt whether he has himself got a firm 
grasp of the philosophy of his subject. Thus he makes 
no attempt to prove the truth of his general conten- 
tion that “a careful study of one or both (Latin or 
Greek) is an admirable training for the acquirement 
of other knowledge.” By “other knowledge” is 
meant, apparently, not only the acquisition of other 
subjects during the academic course, but also of 
those which fit a man to fulfil successfully the higher 
responsibilities of civic life. 

But it may be asked—is it a matter of experience 
that a grasp of such responsibilities is necessarily ac- 
quired by a training in Latin and Greek? For 
instance, the discharge of magisterial functions might 
be classed as one of the higher civic duties, and would 
seem to demand specially “the acquirement of other 
knowledge.” Now it may readily be granted that 
Mr Jacob Bottles, who has been educated merely in 
Lycurgus House Academy, Peckham, and who, after 
being deluged exclusively “with blue lights and ex- 
periments,” has landed on the highway of commercial 
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life, is not quite the type of man who would, as the 
result of his education, adorn the bench of county 
magistrates. Nevertheless, he does not appear to 
contrast unfavourably in judicial efficiency with Lord 
Lumpington, who has been known at his public 
school to write creditable elegiac verse, and whose 
mind has been braced by the exertions of getting a 
Pass Degree at the University through the medium 
of “an incredible consumption of wet towels, strong 
cigars, brandy-and-water, and three weeks’ hard 
reading with a famous coach for fast men.” * 

Mr Matthew Arnold has left it to his readers’ 
imagination to fill up the /acuwne in his Lordship’s 
subsequent career, which have entitled him to a seat 
on the judicial bench. An appeal to historical pre- 
cedents may, however, lead us to imagine that, having 
become a member of several London and county 
clubs, having subscribed handsomely to the Hunt 
Ball and various local institutions and charities, 
and being, in addition, the proprietor of a deer park 
and a palatial mansion, he has graduated thereby as 
a county magistrate.” But does it necessarily follow 


1 See Friendship’s Garland, pp. 45-61.—In the course of life’s 
pilgrimage I have repeatedly seemed to be stumbling on the track 
of these two creations of Mr Matthew Arnold’s fancy, but have 
never met with complete success, 

2 It would be astounding, by the by, to a foreigner, unaccus- 
tomed to English methods of appointment, to be told that the 
advantages enumerated above are regarded also as sufficient by 
themselves to qualify their possessor for a seat on the governing 
bodies of some public schools. 

These ruling councillors are called upon to act as Final Courts 
of Appeal in the settlement of all sorts of intricate problems affect- 
ing the well-being of the scholastic institutions over which they 
preside—problems so vital that the wise solution of them demands 
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that “the grand old fortifying classical curriculum ’ 
has had much share in rendering him capable (with 
the aid of an expert Clerk to the Court) to mete 
out dispassionate justice for outrages on the landed 
gentry committed by Diggs the poacher ? * 

It may be answered that neither will Mr Bottles, 
fresh from Lycurgus House Academy, with a mind 
stored with a Spartan disregard for classical interests, 
and flushed with the success of his last deal in 
imported eggs, be more likely to balance in the 
even scale of justice the empty larder of Diggs and 
his “perpetual lack of pence,” against the enormity 
of pocketing an ancestral pheasant which has tempt- 
ingly strayed to enjoy an evening walk on the public 
road daily trodden by that son of toil. So far as 
the effect of their early education is concerned on 


not merely expert knowledge, but also a wide view of life, together 
with a comprehensive grasp of educational principles. Any mental 
limitations on the part of such a court, or an unintelligent acquies- 
cence in the status quo, coupled with an inability to see that there 
are any problems to be solved at all, must act as a cramping force 
retarding the moral and mental development of the alumni. Again, 
any defect in the education of these alumni will in turn react dis- 
astrously on the interests of the nation of which they will be called 
to act as leaders, and finally, therefore, on the consolidation of the 
British Empire. 

1 Perhaps this may seem a little unfair. After all, as Mr Arnold 
himself admitted long ago, an aristocratic class never has had (and 
perhaps never can be expected to have) much aptitude for general 
ideas. Besides, even though Lord Lumpington’s comprehension of 
any particular Latin and Greek was not ready to hand so that he 
could fling some apt quotation (such as crudo pavone, or caveat emptor) 
at the offender, or remind him that the bird that he had feloniously 
bagged had ancestrally flown from the elassic stream of the Phasis 
in Asia Minor—thus fitting the punishment to the crime; yet 
doubtless a subtle aroma from his Lordship’s acquaintance with 
In Catilinam or de Oratore pervaded the atmosphere of the court 
when he thundered forth his judgment on poor Diggs. 
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their respective ability to “indifferently minister ” 
justice, it may, indeed, be declared to be a case of 
Arcades ambo.' 

But, it may be said, though the due discharge of 
judicial functions is a civic duty, and demands there- 
fore a proper preliminary education, yet the possible 
eccentricities committed by men who, without any 
scientific basis of legal training, are elected to seats 
on the judicial bench result in very little harm after 
all to the community at large. Even if it does not 
occur to those who “sit in the seats of the mighty ” 
that their own share in keeping up some anachron- 
istic system of game-preservation may actually have 
created the artificial crime against which they invoke 
the majesty of the law—vwell, their consciences are 
not seared thereby as with a hot iron, and it may 
serve some useful purpose to get rid of undesirable 
members of society like Diggs. 

But there are far more serious problems to be 
solved than mere aberrations of petty justice. It will 
hardly admit of dispute that there are spheres to be 
occupied in the future by the sons of the ruling 
classes, where it becomes of vital importance to the 
interests and existence of the country and of the 
Empire to be assured that they have been trained on 
a system based on philosophical principles and in 
subjects so selected and graduated as to fit them 
best for national and imperial needs. It is not less 


.1 The writer holds no brief for the insistence of a seat for Mr 
Bottles on the bench of school governors. Men of Mr Bottles’ 
type have even been known to threaten the institution over which 
they preside with disfavour if it fails in a steady demand for their 
special wares. 
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essential that the selected subjects should not 
be taught on methods borrowed from antiquated 
practice and blind tradition ; that they should rather 
be presented to the growing mind in such a living and 
stimulating form as will make the course of study, 
instead of being a pain and weariness to the flesh, 
provoke a thirst for knowledge, a freedom from 
insular prejudices, and a power of adaptation to new 
environments. The possession of such qualities will 
go further than financial concessions, or even the 
cementing power of a common blood and a common 
language, to make the sons of the Empire attractive 
and successful members of the imperial commonwealth 
in days that are to come. It does not surely require 
great prophetic sagacity to forecast the almost 
immediate future, when the flood of young men 
pouring out, through stress of limited means and 
the limited geographical area of these islands, from 
our public schools into our overseas dominions, and 
particularly into Canada, will be vastly swollen. It 
is certainly not too much to assert that the integrity 
and permanence of the Empire will depend largely 
on the characters of those who will compose this 
tide of emigration. 

The writer must not be understood, of course, to 
maintain that the suitability of the subjects chosen 
and of the methods of instruction in those sub- 
jects will by itself secure the efficiency or non- 
efficiency of the products of our great schools. It is, 
however, asserted that the whole character of the 
social and intellectual life led therein will be a 
determining factor in such efficiency, and will go 
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far to determine the ultimate destinies of the nation 
and the Empire. 

This is the problem which is presented to educa- 
tionists for solution, and herein “the Housemaster,” 
and many others who think, speak, and write like 
him, seem to fail to catch the real temper of the 
times, which is one of profound discontent. They 
strike instead a note of undue complacency, though 
an undertone of hesitation may be sometimes heard. 
They are disinclined to admit, not indeed that there 
is no problem at all, but that the problem has not 
yet been satisfactorily solved. They fail to appreciate 
the fact that the subdued murmurs and the open, 
though no doubt often incompetent, criticisms of 
parents and of other lay people are symptomatic of 
a state of things which is far from satisfactory. But, 
what is worse, they fail to realise that the scientific 
assaults of experienced men, who have lived and 
worked within the schools, and who with trained eyes 
and with a juster perspective criticise them afterwards 
from without, cannot be met in a spirit of indifference 
and immobility. The fact is that earnest men who 
are still moving inside the circle seem often unable. 
simply because their eyes are fixed on a necessarily 
limited horizon, to grasp internal shortcomings in 
their full and true proportions. “They cannot see 
the wood on account of the trees.” 

Now, “the Housemaster” (for he is quoted honoris 
causa aS a favourable apologist of the established 
faith, beg obviously simple, sincere, able, and saga- 
cious) may well be asked to answer the deeper ques- 


tion, Whether after all it is quite certain that the 
4 
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system of instruction at present pursued in the public 
schools is really founded on rational and philosophical 
principles ? 

Have “the Housemaster,” and others who think, 
speak, and write as he does, any solid scientific reason 
to give for the educational faith that is im them? 
They may fairly be asked not to smother the question 
with the well-worn aphorisms of “the mental gym- 
nastic”” or “the facility of acquiring other knowledge 
therefrom,” etc., etc. Surely it cannot be that they 
are adopting the role of the Augurs of Imperial 
Rome, and, fully alive to the unsoundness of existing 
educational superstitions, smile and nod significantly 
when they pass each other by ! 

Sometimes, indeed, the proceedings of the Head- 
masters’ Conference give occasion for suspecting such 
an augurial compact. What may be called for want 
of a better name “etiquette” is something deeply 
rooted in the professional, and more particularly in 
the professorial, mind ; and in no country more than 
in England—the home of tradition and conservatism. 
It expresses itself by its insistence in a thousand ways 
on established methods and by the abhorrence of 
any lapse into a perverse originality. ‘ Custom, be 
thou my God!” sums up the creed of its votaries. 
When changes are forced on such men by the pressure 
of external circumstances, they are accepted one by 
one and grudgingly, not as a logical result from 
admitted principles: and ‘the obvious” slowly 
emerges by being ‘‘ broadened down from precedent 
to precedent.” 

Such a mental idiosyncrasy is not, of course, con- 
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fined to the race of schoolmasters. It has been 
observed and criticised in that most scientific, most 
honourable, and most successful of all avocations, the 
medical profession, so that even there, from time to 
time, a collision occurs between the “laws ” of science 
and the “laws” of professional etiquette. The cate- 
gorical indicative even there has had its struggles 
with the categorical imperative. 

But this at least can be said, that no medical 
practitioner of to-day would be regarded as competent 
to undertake the treatment of bodily or even mental 
distempers, unless he had proved his theoretical and 
practical knowledge of, and belief in, those physio- 
logical and psychological laws which are accepted as 
underlying all pathological phenomena. Nay, more, 
an uncertificated person would be branded as a quack 
by the orthodox members of his profession. If, 
moreover, he were to attempt the cure of bodily ills 
of all and sundry by advertising on a brass plate 
credentials to which he was not entitled, the strong 
arm of the law would be invoked to protect the 
lives of his fellow-creatures against his unwarranted 
pretensions. 

Can it be alleged that similar or even any safe- 
guards exist in the case of unauthorised practitioners 
in the pedagogic world? Is it not the fact that the 
educational charlatan has an almost unlimited licence 
to advertise his scholastic wares with the object of 
attracting customers without any let or hindrance 
from any constituted authority 2! 


‘ A glaring, but by no means single, instance may be quoted. 
Not many years ago, a married couple, who had been in domestic 
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And does it not seem at least strange that, whereas 
the country is safeguarded on its physical side by 
legal restrictions, having for their object the protec- 
tion of the public from quack advertisers who might 
do damage to bodily well-being by pretence at cures 
for the sake of gain, yet a similar protection should 
not be accorded where the injury which may be 
inflicted is far deeper and more vital, inasmuch as it 
affects the nobler and more permanent part of man’s 
being—the mind, the spirit, and the character ? 
service as butler and cook, established ‘‘A Boarding Academy for 
Young Gentlemen,” and carried on a roaring trade by “serving 
tables” together’with (no doubt) “an excellent diet, and a plenti- 
ful supply of pure milk and vegetables from the Home Farm.” 
Meanwhile they hired, through agents, scholastic menials to satisfy 


with unknown, but probably inferior, fare the intellectual hunger 
and thirst of their unfortunate alumni. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PRESENT DISCONTENT (continued) 


Ir will have probably been assumed from what has 
just been said that some form of external control 
covering the whole range of secondary education is 
advocated in the present work. Such an assumption 
would not be ill-founded. <A similar conclusion was 
reached in 1871 by so eminent an educational thinker 
as Matthew Arnold. Nor has any such organic 
change been effected from within during the last 
forty years as would seem likely to have modified 
his judgment. 

Knowing the jealousy which his fellow-country- 
men felt of all forms of State interference, he was 
at the same time profoundly conscious that such a 
sentiment was founded on a misapprehension of the 
true relations which should subsist between the State 
and the citizen." But he was fully aware that any 
proposal for external control would be met by the cry: 


“The State had better leave these things alone.” 2 


1 “ A citizen's relation is not that of a dependant to a parental 
benefactor, It is that of a member in a partnership to the whole 
firm.” 

2 It is interesting in this connection to notice that the most strenu- 
ous objection to State interference with Education has proceeded 
from the “upper” or ‘“‘ruling”’ classes, or from those who have to 
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The Morning Oracle, for instance, would have told him 
that ‘the State can hardly aid Education without 
warping its growth and mischievously interfering with 
the laws of its natural development.” Nevertheless, 
he came to the conclusion that such interference was 
urgently required in the interests of the country. 

The present writer has not been led to a similar 
conviction through any undue bias in favour of 
extending the power of the State over the life of the 
individual citizen. On the contrary, all his predilec- 
tions are on the other side. If a choice had to be 


do with the training of those classes, and who therefore may be 
presumed to be under their protection and influence. There is an 
uneasy feeling in the minds of such men that every step taken by 
the State to guide the lives of citizens subtracts pro tanto from their 
own domination. 

“This is the true aristocratic theory of civil government” (says 
Matthew Arnold) “to have recourse as little as possible to State 
action, z.e. to the collective action of the community, and to leave 
as much as possible to the individual, to local government. Why? 
Because the members of the aristocratic class are preponderating 
individuals, with the local government in their hands.” 

The jealousy of State control has not, however, been confined to 
the ruling classes only, Objections against its extension have from 
time to time been prevalent on other grounds among the Noncon- 
formists in the middle classes. Such men have realised that, until 
recent times, the political action of the State has been largely tinged 
by ecclesiastical bias, and they have feared that any extended control 
arrogated by it over the lives of the people would be exercised in 
favour of the claims of the Established Church, and to the injury of 
religious independence, No one who has studied the history of the 
last century from this point of view, and has informed himself of the 
deep-seated prejudice from which Noneconformity suffered, when it 
was struggling to emancipate itself from political, and not least 
from educational, disabilities, can fail to admit that such a feeling 
was neither unnatural nor ill-founded. Happily a more enlightened 
justice, and a greater equality of political and educational privileges, 
have allowed such suspicions to die down. On the other hand, the 
causes of enmity on the part of the aristocracy against State 
interference remain almost as potent as before. 
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made between licence on the one hand and “the 
fetters and strait-waistcoat” of an unbending code 
on the other, he would rather submit to some degree 
of chaos than to perpetual strangulation. But the 
charge made against State-guided Education that it 
has a tendency to turn out a people “like so many 
regimental buttons,” all of a type, is not one to be 
feared in England. Such a uniformity would be so 
foreign to the independent character of our fellow- 
countrymen that it need not seriously be entertained. 

Again, it may be well to point out that, in reaching 
the conclusion that the State ought to exercise some 
real control over the secondary education of her 
citizens, no reflection whatever is intended on the 
general body of men who fill the ranks of the 
scholastic profession. On the contrary, it may be 
maintained, without fear of contradiction, that no 
other avocation in this country can claim so many 
loyal, able, and self-denying followers. Nay, more— 
to none other have been accorded so few marks of 
public recognition, or so few substantial rewards 
beyond those to be found within the circle of the 
_ profession itself. Here and there one or two who 
have attracted the notice of princes, or have ranged 
themselves on public platforms on the side of one or 
other political party, may have secured distinguished 
ecclesiastical or other preferment. But, considering the 
large number of able men in the ranks of the profes- 
sion, it may safely be maintained that the life-work of 
schoolmasters, however nobly done, has remained prac- 
tically unnoticed and unendowed with worldly bene- 
factions. Their names do not appear in any Birthday 
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lists ; no Government marks their past services in their 
days of retirement, though while in office no single 
man will have wielded greater power in moulding 
the lives and characters of the ruling classes than 
the strong headmaster of a great public school. 

Again, the scene of such men’s work may have been 
enriched by their energies ; its prosperity consolidated 
by their success ; its very survival guaranteed by their 
self-sacrifice. ‘They may have spent “long days of 
labour and nights devoid of ease,” lavishing fortune, 
health, life itself, in their task; sometimes, it may be, 
smarting under the corporate rule of a King Log, 
whose strength is to sit still, sometimes of a King 
Stork, whose policy is one of gobbling up the un- 
earned increment of other men’s brains. The result 
is the same. ‘They toil, others reap: they invent, 
others appropriate. 

As has already been pointed out, such principles of 
conduct obtain in all spheres of English life. Toa 
people who can only measure material facts and 
things, ideas, however reproductive, have no _ in- 
trinsic value. They are born, ignored, adopted, and 
become fertile in results; but their parentage is 
slurred—or acknowledged with a cheap and passing 
compliment.* 

This lack of recognition of the services rendered 

' Anyone, for instance, who reads the life of Edward Thring of 
Uppingham, as told by Dr George Parkin, and particularly anyone 
who reads between the lines of that biography, will realise how the 
iron entered into the soul of a great schoolmaster, at his confessed 
failure to make those who cramped and thwarted him realise the 
ideals which he set before himself. Truly he was often “set in 


the plague,” and must have often had occasion to quote the 
Homeric adage: Ovx dyaOdv roAvKoipavin’ eis Koipavos éoTw, 
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by these moulders of young England is, of course, 
the natural measure of the contempt with which the 
ordinary Englishman, until thirty or forty years ago, 
treated the whole subject of education. This con- 
tempt in many quarters lingers still. The detestable 
snobbery which survives in certain types of titled 
and untitled society, that it is “bad form” to work, 
seems in some subtle way to have permeated public 
opinion, and has led to a disdain of the schoolmaster 
and his grand mission in forming youthful character 
and in increasing thereby the welfare of the nation.’ 
So it comes to pass that the unseen spade-work of 
some great teacher, which has produced the decor- 
ated Statesman, his Lordship of the Courts, and the 
colossal man of affairs, remains uncommemorated 
and unsung. ‘The eyes of men are fixed on the 
flower and the fruit; but the toil-worn ploughman 
tastes very few of the joys of the harvest. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the sympathies of 
the writer would be enlisted, other things being 
equal, in favour of the independence and unfettered 
authority of such a body of men, so far as is con- 
sistent with (what he conceives to be) the interests 
of educational progress. Unhappily, ‘other things” 
are not equal. He is convinced that some exercise 
of external control in the future is absolutely essen- 
tial in all departments of secondary instruction in 
this country. Nothing short of this will get rid of 


1 It may be observed here that men seem to be guided in action, 
thought, and opinion by their superiors in station rather than by 
their equals, so that the depreciation of the schoolmaster has 
spread from my Lord to his inferiors in rank and breeding. 
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the chaotic and unscientific system or want of system 
in which it is carried on to-day. And such control 
should cover the whole area, and not one part only. 
It should embrace all the earlier stages of which the 
public school is the sequence: it should fling its ten- 
tacles over the Universities also, if, indeed, those places 
of learning are destined to be regarded any longer as 
the further training-grounds of the more promising 
and ambitious products of public-school education. 
In any general consideration, therefore, of secondary 
education as affecting the future welfare of the 
Empire, it becomes necessary to dwell on_ this 
matter of external control over all three periods 
of educational growth. 

To start, then, ab ovo. No set of men engaged in 
Education are doing more solid and conscientious 
work than the main body of headmasters of the vast 
numbers of preparatory schools which are scattered 
up and down the country. ‘The care by these men of 
the health and discipline of the children committed to 
their trust can hardly be exaggerated. Their self- 
devotion provokes admiration, while the influence 
which they exert on the characters of the young, 
and the surveillance exercised over unguarded hours, 
seldom fails to prove of lasting benefit in the formation 
of youthful habit and character. 

Nor will any thinker be disposed to underrate the 
value of that variety of treatment which springs from 
the fact that such men are all working as independent 
units except so far as their teaching is dominated by 
the public schools. The force of their respective 
personalities are thereby transferred, to some extent 
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at least, to their alwmni at a period when life is 
very malleable and receptive. In this regard the 
preparatory school contrasts favourably with the 
public school, where a conservation of permanent 
traditions, and a graduated system of government 
of boys by boys, have had a strong tendency to 
enforce conformity to a type. On the other hand, 
the comparative freedom from system and conven- 
tions which is found in schools for younger boys 
encourages rather than stifles budding individuality. 
Any expert, who has been a smiling spectator of the 
spontaneous gaiety and half-fledged discipline of the 
new boy in his first two or three days at one of the 
great schools, and contrasts these with his more sub- 
dued demeanour and self-conscious discipline at the 
end of a month of residence, will attest the truth of 
this observation. It is not, of course, contended that 
even in the more compelling atmosphere of a public 
school individuality does not often struggle success- 
fully against custom. But there is little doubt that 
the less traditional life led at the preparatory school 
contributes not a little to the survival of personality. 

Again, owing to their entire independence of 
action, preparatory school masters have free choice as 
regards the locality of their work: hence they have a 
tendency naturally to cluster in vast numbers round 
the healthiest districts, instead of being fixed, as is 
the case especially at the older public schools, in 
the less healthy neighbourhood of an old salmon 
stream or a lowland pasture. 

Moreover, the men in command are often con- 
spicuously devoted to their pupils, and in some cases 
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that interest lingers long after their guardianship has 
come to an end. 

Nor can they, as a rule, be justly chargeable with 
commercial motives. Though in some instances the 
fees exacted are unduly high, yet the individual care 
bestowed is almost equally proportionate, while the 
risks and responsibilities undertaken for other people’s 
children at an age very susceptible to bodily disorders 
ought not to go without a fully adequate reward. 

Nevertheless, after according all due praise to a 
most hard-working, and, in the main, conscientious 
and devoted body of men, the lack of external control 
acts seriously on the status of the profession, and 
therefore on the due education and efficiency of 
England’s sons. 

First of all, however conscientious and able the 
headmaster himself may be, he cannot altogether 
regulate the standard of those who work under him. 
The gap in quality and efficiency between himself 
and his staff is wider than that which exists between 
the head and his assistants at a public school. Many 
of the latter are potential headmasters themselves. 
The public schools, in fact, tend to secure the best 
material, and the preparatory school master has 
to take the leavings. It is a matter of supply 
and demand. To act as a dry nurse is never an 
exhilarating exercise, and the most capable and 
ambitious assistants naturally gravitate towards those 
spheres where such tasks are not demanded. Hence 
the helpers in preparatory schools have generally 
achieved only a poor degree at the Universities, or have 
sometimes taken up teaching pour passer le temps, and 
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to secure an immediate income, however small; they 
do not often enter the profession as a serious call to a 
life’s work. Some of them are untrained, partially 
unfitted, and wholly underpaid. On the other hand, 
being subject to no external inspection or examina- 
tion, they can practise their ’prentice-hand, without let 
or hindrance, on the vile corpus of the child. And 
yet the vital importance of securing at the most 
impressionable period of the young life the proper 
foster-parent for his morals, intellectual gifts, tastes, 
and ambitions can hardly be exaggerated. It is, 
indeed, hardly too much to say that some boys have 
their prospects in life spoilt by unhappy beginnings 
with unfledged tutors at preparatory schools. 

Then, again, the licence with which (or, in another 
sense of the word, without which) any charlatan can 
set up a brass plate to advertise his establishment as 
“a Preparatory School for Young Gentlemen,” and 
actually carry on a flourishing trade in boys’ minds 
and bodies, would not be tolerated in any other 
profession, or in almost any country in Europe. It 
is a grave scandal in English education." 

The most thoughtful, sincere, and capable prepara- 
tory school masters should be, and probably are, among 
the first to acknowledge the necessity of safeguards. 
Indeed, external control would protect such men 
more effectively against the inroad of quacks. 

External control would, it is to be hoped, put an 
end to several other serious, though not such obvious, 
evils. For instance, there is a type of school which 
attracts parents and sons alike by a reputation formed 


1 See footnote on p. 51. 
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mainly on the successful training of budding athletes, 
and by the acquisition on the staff of heroes of inter- 
national fame in the cricket and football fields. Such 
a policy accentuates at a very malleable period of life 
the present tendency (already denounced in these 
pages as a real danger to the stability of the Empire) 
towards concentrating attention and respect on mere 
bodily prowess and ephemeral celebrities to the exclu- 
sion of instilling wider and more permanent interests. 
Such control, again, would tend to reduce the 
tendency, already noticed, towards a grandmotherly 
care of the growing child. It is true that boys in a 
preparatory school are not so much forced, as in 
the public schools, into a conformity of type, and 
that the self-development which Nature intended is, 
quoad tenus, fostered rather by direction than by 
repression. But it is undeniable that in some pre- 
paratory schools the mothering instinct has been 
exaggerated. Sometimes this excess of attention 
has arisen from a desire to fill up the gap of neglect 
at home. Far more often it is a concession to the 
demands of an overanxious or foolish mother. This 
softening effect of self-indulgence and of the pet- 
ting of children brings its own moral, physical, and 
even mental evils in the stage of adolescence. For 
reasons which are not far to seek, some schoolmasters 
(with less foresight and more unwisdom than the 
majority, happily, possess) carry out the fetch-and- 
carry demands of the fond parent to a point which 
provokes ridicule and makes defence impossible. 
No such unbalanced treatment of children would be 
tolerated under a system of external supervision. 
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Such control, again, would bring about less sub- 
servience to the educational demands of the great 
schools for which they prepare. At present the 
preparatory school masters are completely dominated 
from above with respect both to the methods and the 
subjects of instruction, with which they may not 
wholly agree, but to which they are forced, as a 
matter of supply and demand, to conform. 

But, above all, such control would take in hand the 
regulation of the most crying educational evil of the 
times—the strain of competition between many of 
| these schools for the prizes offered in the shape of 
entrance scholarships and exhibitions at the public 
_ schools. 

It is hardly too much to say that the raison détre 
of some of these so-called independent institutions 
depends on the continuance of their successes in 
| these unnatural competitions. For this end “they 

live, and move, and have their being.” Sometimes 
_ they advertise themselves to “prepare specially for 
_ scholarships at Grandchester and St Anselm’s.” Such 
ancient foundations are to them veritable oases in a 
thirsty educational land. They supply their votaries 
at once with fountains of rich waters and with the 

palms of victory, under shadow of which they bask. 
It must not be understood that any charge is here 
made that such preparatory schools are tempted there- 
by to neglect the less gifted pupils and to concentrate 
attention on the more promising. But the very exist- 
ence of these scholarships, and the means by which 
they can be gained, constitute the evil. It is not, 
indeed, the fault of the preparatory school master 
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that the parent is led, not unnaturally, to covet the 
bribes,.and that he demands from the school that, 
quocunque modo, they should be won. It is mere 
trifling with words, however, to assert, as has been 
asserted, that the process of preparation for these 
prizes is not “cram”; that in the case of an intelli- 
gent child (for he is no more than a child at twelve, 
thirteen, or fourteen) the preparation for them can be 
‘taken in his stride,” and that there results in ordi- 
nary cases no perceptible mental or physical injury. 

A leading preparatory school headmaster is, in- 
deed, responsible for the dictwm that such premature 
mental effort does not lead to subsequent brain- 
exhaustion, and that any statement to the contrary 
“could only be brought forward by one entirely 
ignorant of his subject.” These are grave state- 
ments, and the responsibility for making them is 
equally grave, having regard to the effect they are 
likely to produce on parents who are only too glad 
to be persuaded, under the temptations of financial 
relief, that they are doing good and not harm to their 
children. No biological argument, however, is brought 
forward to support the contention made, which can 
be disproved both deductively and inductively. 

First of all, it is obvious from the nature of the 
case that the results of brain-exhaustion in nineteen 
cases out of twenty do not exhibit themselves in the 
immediate, but only in the distant future. And 
when they do exhibit themselves, not generally in- 
deed by positive indications of brain disorder, but 
more insidiously by cramped or checked development 
at the age of later or completed adolescence, the 
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phenomena accompanying such brain exhaustion are 
necessarily beyond the cognisance of the preparatory 
school master. Such symptoms, however, are recog- 
nisable enough by the headmaster of the public 
school to which the successful alwmnus proceeds, and 
frequently come within the experience of the Univer- 
sity tutor. Moreover, it is easy to blind the eye to 
facts by neglecting negative instances, and to point 
to various strong and successful men who have sur- 
vived and come out triumphant from the ordeal of 
early strain.’ 

Most physiologists would admit that the mere fact 
of such competitions at such an early age involves a 
strain more or less harmful in after-life.” Apart from 
the unnatural stimulus of the mental powers, there is 
the excitement of the premature competition, which 
is opposed to all sound biological principles. Physio- 
logy contends that overstrain in mental effort hastens 
the period of adolescence ; whereas the more highly 

1 The neglect of negative instances, and the triumphant array 
of a few “instances to the contrary,’ are among the most common 
means of self-deception and of the conscious or unconscious 
deception of other people. They are useful weapons for popular 
rhetoric, and satisfy the lazy mind. But their edge is soon turned 


when used as tools for scientific investigation. And, after all, 
education is a science. 

2 “ People are beginning to see that the first requisite to success 
in life is to be a good animal, The best brain is found to be of 
little service, if there be not enough vital energy to work it: and 
hence to obtain the one by sacrificing the source of the other is 
now considered folly,—a folly which the eventual failure of youthful 
prodigies constantly illustrates.” (Hducation, Herbert Spencer, c. 2.) 

Spencer wrote this half a century ago. But scholarship-hunting 
goes on in the preparatory schools as strenuously as ever, and the 
public schools offer glittering bait for the little fishes, “ unmindful 
of their doom” to swallow. Are all parents even beginning to see, 


as Herbert Spencer declared ? 
5 
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organised the creature, the slower is he, or ought he 
to be, in coming to completed growth. Scientific 
investigations have, in fact, proved that the delicate 
mechanism of brain structure forbids such premature 
efforts at brain evolution. 

Inductive reasoning tells the same tale. The 
writer has been in close touch, as boy and master, 
with public-school life for forty-five years. He is, 
therefore, familiar with many life-histories, and is, at 
least, not ‘entirely ignorant of his subject.” 

At some of the famous schools where scholarships 
are most valuable, and therefore most eagerly sought, 
statistics go to show that winners of such prizes have, 
in a large proportion of instances, “tailed off” either 
in the stage of early adolescence, or. soon afterwards. 
The brain in all these cases is proved to have produced 
premature results by early forcing. 

Some boys have shown no lasting power after two 
years of continued competition at their public school; 
others of less delicate brain organisation, or otherwise 
more bountifully nourished, “stay” till half way 
through their University course ; while others of still 
stouter mould do not begin to fail in power till they 
enter the competition of outer life; but only a 
comparatively small percentage fulfil the promise of 
their earlier years. ‘The mental growth has become 
stunted and shrivelled; the plant atrophies, and, if 
it brings forth fruit, it brings forth no fruit to per- 
fection in the maturer years, It is a wasted life.’ 


! Mr Matthew Arnold, an expert in the training of children, as 
well as one of the most famous literary authorities on education, 
deserves to be heard in this connection :— 

«The French Lycées, however, are guiltless of one preposterous 
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That there has not been more expression of dis- 
content in the public mind as to these educational 
evils which flourish in some preparatory schools is 
due to fairly obvious causes. First of all, the ques- 
tion of external control is not one about which the 
parent has felt much concern. ‘The English mind is 
profoundly unscientific, and the parental horizon as 
a rule is bounded by the narrow consideration whether 
the tender fledging is well lodged, fed, taught, and 
properly ‘“‘mothered.” As for the dangers of prema- 
ture development, the natural anxiety of impecunious 
or ambitious parents that their sons should secure a 
higher education in the immediate future, and, at the 
same time, reflect credit on their school, fairly out- 
weighs all misgivings as to whether the honour is 


violation of the laws of life and health, which has of late years 
thrown open to competitive examination all the places in their 
foundations. The French have plenty of examinations, but they 
put them at the right age—between 15 and 25. 

«The pressure of a competitive examination for an object of the 
greatest value to their parents is to offer a premium for the violation 
of Nature's elementary laws, and to sacrifice, as in the poor geese 
fatted for Strasbourg pies, the due development of all the organs 
of life to the premature hypertrophy of one. It is well known that 
the cramming of the little human victims for their ordeal of com- 
petition tends more and more to become an industry with a certain 
class of small schoolmasters who know the secrets of the process, 
and who are led by self-interest to select, in the first instance, their 
own children for it. The foundations are no gainers, and nervous 
exhaustion at 15 is the price which many a clever boy pays for 
over-stimulation at 10: and the nervous exhaustion of a number of 
our clever boys tends to create a broad reign of intellectual dulness 
in the mass from 15 to 20, which the clever boys, rightly developed, 
ought to have leavened.” (The Higher Schools and Universities, 
p. 213.) 

These words are strong, but, having regard to the vast importance 
of safeguarding the fitness of the directing classes of the nation to 
become partners in framing the destinies of the Empire, they are 
not undeserved. 
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gained at the expense of a stunted mentality in the 
more distant future. The risk is too vague and far 
off to be calculable, and the temptation to pluck what 
is within the immediate grasp is strong. 

The discontent, therefore, as to the serious unsound- 
ness of the methods pursued is confined chiefly to 
the medical and to the scholastic expert. But no 
thoughtful mind can deny that the inroads on the 
subsequent brain-development of England’s most 
promising sons, and on their fitness for citizenship, 
are real and serious under such a forcing system. 
The preparatory training of the boy before he comes 
to a public-school age is of incalculable importance in 
determining his future, and it is a matter of vital 
concern to discover whether his early educational 
environment has been wholesomely safeguarded. 

But when the next step is taken in the educational 
ladder, and the attention is turned from the prepara- 
tory to the public school, the same two interlacing 
problems—namely, those of external control and of 
the competition for scholarships—are again confronted. 
The discontent, however, now presents itself in a 
different shape, and comes from different quarters. 
It is proposed to reserve till a later chapter any 
general reflections on the thorny problem of State 
supervision of the great or so-called non-local public 
schools, and to dwell at present chiefly on the serious 
question of University scholarships, as illustrating 
the need for such control. 

In this stage, again, the same vicious domination of 
the more advanced over the less advanced stage of 
education is observable. But here the criticism of 
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the existing system proceeds not so much from the 
medical expert as from the scientific educationist. 
First of all, with regard to the method of award: 
The scholarships are bestowed not necessarily (with 
certain exceptions) on the impecunious student, but 
on the scholar who possesses at that particular 
period of mental development the best brain power, 
irrespective of the fact whether his parents’ poverty 
justifies him in accepting the accompanying emolu- 
ments.! And well-to-do youths are more likely to 
win in the struggle than competitors of smaller 
fortune, since, if brain power is equal, the prize goes 
to him who has been able to afford the best, and 
therefore the most expensive, tuition. This is, indeed, 
the reason why very few students from elementary 
schools succeed in climbing the educational ladder. 
Again, the colleges, whose reputation and 
popularity partly depend on the success of their 
pupils in the Honour-Class Lists, compete with 
undignified greed for the ablest students. Till about 
fifteen years ago, there was an unseemly scramble 
1 In the report issued by the Hebdomadal Council of Oxford in 
1910, a statement occurs that, after consultation with the colleges, 
evidence went to prove that the majority of students who held 
scholarships were “in need of assistance.” The answer is that 
(1) the majority of scholarships are not awarded on that preliminary 
and indispensable condition ; (2) the cost of a University education 
is treated by many parents, who could not afford to pay for it out of 
their professional income, as an investment either of saved capital or 
of trust funds. In that sense, therefore, almost as many commoners 
as scholars may be said to “stand in need of assistance.” 
My official duty for thirty years was to investigate claims of 
“ comparative poverty ” as rendering boys eligible for scholarships in 
the college with which I was connected. Experience has shown me 


how easy it is to show that a candidate “ stands in need of assistance,” 
and how elastic the phrase “ comparative poverty ” can be made. 
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among the colleges to snatch for their competitions 
the earliest dates after the commencement of the 
academical year, z7.e. in October, so as to make sure 
of a brilliant succession of able scholars. The success- 
ful competitor, however. was not allowed to begin 
drawing his emoluments, and was therefore not ex- 
pected to come into residence, till ten or eleven 
months after he had won the prize. 

The scramble went on. One college prevented 
another, and one university jockeyed the other. 
Meanwhile there ensued utter dislocation of work 
in the schools and of the steady intellectual growth 
of promising students. The new leaders of the 
schools were continually being called away to the 
Universities to attend these harassing and premature 
tests of their efficiency—sometimes three or four 
times during the term. Of course, they were féted 
sumptuously by their lately emancipated school- 
fellows at luncheons and dinners during the pro- 
gress of the competitions. Nothing could be more 
demoralising for the students or for the schools at 
large. 

The headmasters at last rose in indignant protest. 
The writer brought forward motion after motion 
before that somewhat ineffective body, the Head- 
masters’ Conference. At last something was done 
to remedy the crying scandal. 

The colleges began to group themselves—the battle 
of dates went on; but an armed peace succeeded 
a state of indiscriminate war—Triple Alhances and 
Triple Ententes took the place of Splendid Isola- 
tions. The various groups bound themselves to 
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keep their hands off the schools until within measur- 
able distance of the Christmas holidays. But though 
a somewhat saner state of things now prevails, the 
main evil remains. The student who wins his prize 
eight months before the term of his residence is still 
tempted to lie intellectually fallow during the interval, 
while the unsuccessful candidate is continually har- 
assed during the best and most productive year of 
public-school life by the sordid and demoralising 
“sport” of perpetual scholarship-hunting.* 

If the public schools were under real and scientific 
external control the most drastic remedy would prove 
the simplest. All scholarships might be “ pooled.” 
Schools might be “accredited.” The headmaster of 


1 The curse of the competitive examination system in its extreme 
form is amusingly illustrated in the following excerpt culled from 
the review of a work lately published under the title of Recent 
Events and Present Policies in China, by Mr J. O. P. Blunt :— 

« China is governed by competitive examinations. The principle 
in vogue in 1904 provided for biennial examinations. The grand 
examiner and the candidates were seated officially in the examina- 
tion halls and forbidden to leave for three days. Their food might 
be carried in a basket, but they were carefully searched for cribs. 
There being deaths among the 10,000 or 12,000 people so cooped 
up, the corpses were hurled over the wall. Many went mad. One 
man wrote his last will and testament instead of an examination 
paper. On one occasion the grand examiner lost his reason, and 
began to tear up his papers.” 

This lurid account may seem a ludicrous exaggeration of what 
occurs in England. It is indeed a tale pour rire. But it may, 
at least, furnish food for reflection to the authorities on education, 
and more particularly for our academic rulers, that it is a true and 
faithful account of facts still surviving in the most conservative of 
all the races of the immobile East. It is literally an example of 
the craze for competition in its maddest stage. But do we not seem 
to have entered at least into an incipient state of lunacy ¢ How is 
this crying evil to be remedied? There is only one answer. By 
the complete abolition, root and branch, of the present system of 1 
awarding scholarships. 
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each “accredited” school, or a committee of the 
external authority, of which he would be the expert 
head, could recommend at the end of the school 
life the appointment to scholarships of those only 
who, in addition to their intellectual capacity to take 
reproductive advantage of the benefaction, could 
also prove, after officially conducted investigation, 
which college authorities have neither the machinery 
nor the desire to pursue very closely, that “ they were 
in need of assistance.” As things are, although there 
are self-denying instances where a successful student 
endowed with this world’s goods has renounced the 
emoluments, the percentage of such self-abnegations 
is very small compared with the number of those 
who win them, and who, though they could really 
afford to do without them, appropriate the bene- 
faction. Honorary scholars are indeed very few in 
number. The very fact that there exists at present 
a distinction drawn by the colleges between scholar- 
ships confined to persons “in need,” and scholarships 
without such limitations, actually encourages the 
temptation for prosperous students to hold on to 
the emoluments.’ With the application of external 
control over both public schools and universities the 


‘T have the best reason for believing that the same practice of 
holding on to emoluments by those whose parents could afford to 
pay full fees for their education is pursued by many scholars in 
some of the ancient public schools, ‘The defence of the parent for 
taking advantage of such emoluments sometimes is that their 
scholarly sons gain thereby intellectual stimulus through being 
placed in water-tight compartments with the ablest of their fellow- 
students. The answer is obvious, namely, that such compartments 
should be broken up, and the scholars distributed throughout the 
school, so that the intellectual leaven should permeate the whole 
mass. 
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whole cause of such competitions would be swept 
away. 

I have touched on one single aspect only of the 
evils arising from the lack of external control 
over the public schools. Examinations, whether for 
standard or for competition, should, as instruments 
of education, be reduced to a minimum. Their ludi- 
crous complexity and multiplicity have had disastrous 
effects on the mental vitality and physical soundness 
of the ruling classes in England, who are called upon, 
in manhood, to occupy positions of responsibility. 

To sum up, an Empire, whose component parts are — 
so disparate and so widely sundered in ethnological 
and geographical conditions, demands for its Govern- 
ment and citizenship a type of men equipped with 
the utmost versatility, robustness, and originality— 
a combination which can only be secured by a period 
of slowly developed adolescence which has never 
been hurried or impaired by premature forcing 
processes. What scientific educationist or physio- 
logist of the day can maintain that the present system 
of competition tends to secure such a manhood for 
the sons of the ruling classes in the nation ¢ 

The Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration records as follows :— 

“The plasticity of the physical organisation, 
the power it possesses of yielding rapidly to 
degenerative or recuperative influences, appears 
to terminate at eighteen years; and the records 
of the year preceding that age are, in the great 
majority of cases, decisive for self-improvement 
or the reverse. 
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“We are impressed with the conviction that the 
period of adolescence is responsible for much 
waste of human material and for the entrance 
upon maturity of permanently damaged and in- 
effective persons.” | 

If this weighty statement, proceeding from highly 
scientific investigators, be true, it follows that it is 
of infinite importance for the national and imperial 
welfare to discover whether the present system of 
education, as pursued in the ages covered by pre- 
paratory-school and public-school training, is conducive 
to “degenerative or recuperative influences.” Can 
any physiological thinker maintain for a moment 
that the network of competitive struggle in which 
the public-school boy is at present enmeshed, and 
which terminates, for the more promising students, 
in a continual rush after the scholarship-baits held 
out by the Universities, is a recuperative influence 
for adolescence ? 

If not, ought not the iron hand of external control 
in this matter (as well as in others which are not so 
immediately within the scope of the present in- 
vestigation) be laid on the sacred persons of the 
Universities themselves ¢ 

It is a matter of historical notoriety that nothing 
is so hard as to persuade ancient institutions to reform 
themselves from within. On the other hand, if 
reluctance to interfere with vested interests and to 
injure susceptibilities on the highest rungs of the 
educational ladder prevents the application of drastic 
reform to such august institutions, it may confidently 


1 The italics are mine, 
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be maintained that it would be far better, in the 
interests of the education of the ruling classes and 
therefore of the nation and in the Empire at large, 
that the Gordian knot should be cut once for all; 
that there should be organic severance between the 
public schools and the Universities in all regards, 
and that the one should be no longer considered as 
the educational stair to the other. 

This matter, in the opinion of many educational 
thinkers, is of immediate and vital consequence. 
Some, indeed, doubting whether reform of the Uni- 
versities be within the sphere of practical politics in 
the present overworked condition of our Legislative 
Assembly,' have come to the deliberate conclusion 
that such a severance would be the most wholesome 
course for safeguarding the healthy adolescence of 
the leading classes in the country. 

By such a severance the absolute character of the 
educational despotism at present exercised by the 
public schools over the preparatory, in regard to the 
character of the training given and demanded, would 
in its turn be destroyed with the removal of the 
Universities from their position of Supreme Arbiters 
in the life-destroying field of competitive conflict ; and 
the vicious system of domination by the higher over 
the lower would suffer a just and natural dissolution. 

1 This passage (and the whole chapter) was written before the 
delivery of the important speech by Lord Haldane in the Reform 


Club at Manchester on 10th January 1913, foreshadowing govern- 
mental action covering the whole range of education, 


CHAPTER V 


SOME IDEALS OF EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Tue true end of education, says a writer in a recent 
Symposium on the great public schools, is ‘‘ the pre- 
paration of the citizen for the duties of citizenship.” * 

Such a definition may be regarded as a faithful 
transcription into the language of modern life of 
Milton’s dictum in his famous Tractate, when he 
declares true education to be: 

“That which fits a man to perform justly, skil- 
fully, and magnanimously all the offices, both public 
and private, of peace and war.” 

Both are irreproachable, though somewhat limited, 
definitions,” and both suited to the needs and temper 
of the times for which they were respectively penned. 
Nevertheless, the former would seem to require 
some slight expansion, the latter some considerable 
modification, to satisfy the highest ideals. 

The poet of the Commonwealth, whose views on 
education by the by were in a later age criticised 
by Dr Johnson as visionary, wrote at a time when 
— Rev. T. L. Papillon, in The Public Schools from Within, p. 280. 

2 Limited, because, in order of the educative process, the com- 


plete man has first to be produced—afterwards the citizen, 
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the operation of the laws of nature was practically 
a sealed book; when the elementary scientific truths, 
which are now revealed to babes, were still hidden 
from the wise and prudent; and when consequently 
the horizon of the thinker and teacher was limited to 
the inculeation of philological, historical, and philo- 
sophical studies. 

It is interesting to note, however, that Milton 
allowed himself to use no unmeasured terms in de- 
nouncing the methods by which classical learning 
was imparted by the professors of his own generation. 
‘* We do amiss ” (he cries) “to spend seven or eight 
years merely in scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be otherwise easily and 
delightfully learnt in one year.. That which casts our 
proficiency so far behind is our time lost in a pre- 
posterous exaction, forcing the empty wits of children 
to compose themes, verses, and orations, which are 
the acts of ripest judgment, and the final work of a 
head filled, by long reading and observing, with 
elegant maxims and copious inventions.” Again: 
«And though a Linguist should pride himself to 
have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, 
yet, if he has not studied the solid things in them, 
as well as the words and lexicons, he were nothing 
so much to be esteemed a learned man as any yeoman 
or tradesman competently wise in his mother dialect 
only.” 

It is interesting also to notice parenthetically that 
his conception of the way in which the leisure hours 
of the student should be spent differed fundamentally, 
and perhaps not unfavourably, from the occupations 
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which engage the almost exclusive attention of the 
public-school boy of the present day.’ For instance, 
“the exercise which I commend first is the exact 
use of their weapon, to guard or to strike safely 
with point or edge.” He urges also “the locks and 
grips of wrestling ; while before meat there should be 
divine harmonies of music heard or learnt. The like, 
also, would not be inexpedient after meat, to assist and 
cherish Nature in her first concoction, and send their 
minds back to study in good time and satisfaction.” 

The life of the author of the Tractate was of course 
passed in days of social and political upheaval, of 
civil war, of dynastic convulsions, and of organic 
changes in the fortunes of the English people. His 
division, therefore, of the life of a man into days of 
peace and days of war, though explicable by the 
events of his time and generation, would hardly be 
regarded as an even distribution of a citizen’s activi- 
ties in the modern world. Nevertheless, it may be 
doubted whether the call for the exhibition of youth- 
ful patriotism was more urgently compelling in the 
seventeenth century than in the twentieth. 

Again, the process of the ages had not revealed to 
the mind of Milton the responsibilities involved in the 
possession of a world-wide Empire. Still less did he 
contemplate an era when the conflicting claims of 
nations might conceivably be settled without an appeal 


1 It is only fair, however, to note that within the last ten years 
the establishment of the Officers’ Training Corps has led, in many 
of the great public schools, to the practice of setting aside the 
afternoon play hours on one day of the week to exercises in 
national defence, This is ‘a beam in darkness of which we pray 
that it may grow.” 
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to the stern arbitrament of arms—a consummation, 
however, which, though devoutly to be wished, still 
appears to be rather an ideal set up in the heavens 
rather than one capable of speedy realisation. 

The modern thinker whom I have quoted, and 
whose object is to weigh in the balance the merits 
and deficiencies of our public schools of to-day, 
reminds his readers that the original object of their 
foundation was to provide a guarantee “that there 
should never be wanting a due supply of persons 
qualified to serve God in Church and State.” 
Realising, however, that English citizenship requires 
to-day a wider definition, he is careful to add that 
“citizenship is now the citizenship not of a single 
country, but of a world-wide Empire.” 

It is proposed to show in the following pages how 
far the system of education maintained at present in 
the English public schools corresponds with, or falls 
short of, the needs and temper of the times; in other 
words, whether these schools are successfully training 
the sons of the ruling classes to carry out the 
responsibilities involved in the fact that they have 
a prominent, if not predominant, partnership in the 
Empire. 

With a view to such a test, it seems necessary first 
of all to inquire whether the course of studies pre- 
scribed, the occupations pursued, the general atmo- 
sphere absorbed, in fine, the whole character of life led 
by those trained in these institutions, are in conformity 
with sound educational ideals. 

In what terms, then, can the true aim of such an 
education be defined? It should consist surely in 
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the acquisition of those fundamental facts which 
enable a man, as perfectly as is possible within 
the compass of human life, to know himself and 
his place in relation to external men and things, 
and so to conduct himself as to act always in con- 
formity with that knowledge. 

And if this be a true and adequate definition, it 
would seem to follow as a necessary corollary that 
the mental training of the young should be dis- 
tributed, if not in equal, at any rate not in totally 
disproportionate, parts between the pursuit of 
naturalistic and of humanistic knowledge, or, in the 
words of Matthew Arnold, between (1) the study 
of Nature and her work; (2) the study of man and 
his work. 

How far, then, has public-school instruction been 
carried on in conformity with these ideals? Candour 
compels any thoughtful and friendly critic to admit 
that in some essential respects it has fallen very far 
short of them, though for several reasons the voice 
of popular discontent has seldom (except in certain 
scientific circles not commonly accessible) been 
authoritatively heard or attentively regarded. 

The first of these reasons is the vis inertia in all 
things educational, which, as has already been pointed 
out, seems the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the English 
people. ‘ What was good enough for our fathers is 
good enough for us,” has always been the rallying 
ery of those who hold the fort for the guardianship 
of ancient privileges. Such. stubborn resistance to 
change, especially to educational change, was curi- 
ously illustrated by the attitude of mind adopted 
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(and even now not unknown) among some of the 
landed gentry, when they were confronted by the 
reforms enacted by the Education Act of 1870. 
Whether the particular methods of instruction then 
proposed were best adapted for the newly emancipated 
classes might have formed, of course, a legitimate 
subject for inquiry and criticism. That, however, 
was not the line of argument pursued by not a few 
of the objectors in the “ upper ” classes. 

Their protest was made on the ground that the 
poor were being “ educated above their station,” * and 
that it would be better for the welfare of the State, 
if Hodge were to remain in the same crass state of 
ignorance as his forebears.’ Such critics would appear 


" In 1847, official statistics proved that half the adult population 
in England could neither read nor write. One third of the men 
and half the women who presented themselves for marriage were 
unable to sign their names. Lord John Russell called it “an 
empire of ignorance.” 

* And yet it is written in the Talmud that ‘by the breath of the 
school-children shall the State be saved.’”” See Mr Melly’s speech 
in the House of Commons, 12th March 1869. 

* Jt has been maintained in some quarters that strikes and other 
symptoms of unrest are the offspring of the Education Act of 1870. 
Even assuming that this were true, no one knows better than this 
type of objectors that suppressed gout is more dangerous than the 
successful effort of Nature to throw it out on the surface. At any 
rate, Hyde Park railings have remained intact in the last quarter of 
a century, and seem likely to continue immune, at least from the 
hands of male revolutionaries. But the reason given for the pre- 
valence of social unrest is really the reverse of the truth. Insufficient 
education, not the complete absence of it, is its principal cause ; more 
and still more education is the cure. Its compulsory continuation 
to a later age would tend to destroy the mutual distrust between 
employer and employed. The increased skill of the workman would 
increase the output of the capitalist: the employee would find a 
larger range for his increased ability, while his expanded education 
would forecast more intelligently the serious economic consequences 
of “strikes.” 


6 
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to have lost sight of the fact that the mind of man is 
the best gift of God, and that a failure to cultivate 
it is an outrage on the majesty of His creation. 
There seemed, indeed, to linger among some of the 
landed gentry a subconscious fear that the days of 
feudalism, under any system of popular education, 
would be numbered, and that the time-honoured 
authority of squire and parson would be undermined. 
An angry spirit was aroused among some land- 
owners against the “new learning ’’—a spirit fostered 
by centuries of parochial domination, a spirit not less 
exclusive, indeed, than that which found expression 
in the dictum of the Hebraic scribe: “This people 
that knoweth not the law is cursed.” 

Nor has a similar attitude of mind, perhaps, been 
without some effect on the views of some in the 
upper circles of society with regard to the retention 
and preponderance of the classical curriculum in 
the great public schools. The instruction of the 
privileged youth in the two dead languages is still 
regarded in some quarters as inseparable from a 
proper gentility.’ It is not contended that actual 
expression is given to this underlying feeling, or that 


' Professor Huxley, no mean educational thinker, deserves to 
be heard in this connection when he declares that “a boy is 
taught Latin and Greek, not because of their educational value, 
but that he may not be disgraced by being found ignorant of 
them—that he may have the education of a gentleman.” 

And yet, again: ‘‘ This is an age full of modern artillery, and we 
turn out boys to do battle in it, equipped with the sword and shield 
of an ancient gladiator.” 

Mr Herbert Spencer puts the case thus: “Men dress their 
children’s minds, as they do their bodies, in the prevailing fashion.” 
Therefore they learn “the dates and marriages of kings, because 
society considers this the part of a good education.” 


; 
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the outcry against change allows itself to be heard 
in this unattractive shape. But that it is there, and 
that it has been the parent of many obstacles to 
educational reform, must be candidly admitted by 
anyone who looks below the surface of English 
social exclusiveness. 

And here it becomes necessary to point out that 
I am not, for the moment, discussing the arguments 
advanced by those educational thinkers who would 
retain the predominance of classical studies for 
all, or for the majority of, the sons of the ruling 
classes, on the ground that those studies form an 
admirable “mental gymnastic,” and are (in their 
judgment at least) an incomparable medium for 
the acquirement of other knowledge. Such argu- 
ments, alike from their traditional weight and from 
the respect due to the great names of their sup- 
porters, obviously demand, and will receive in their 
proper place, a careful and respectful analysis. 

The point now insisted on is, that the retention of 
such studies in the more aristocratic places of educa- 
tion is still demanded in certain sections of society by 
reason of an inherent vis inertic, and by the more 
or less unconscious feeling that “directly useful ” 
subjects are more suitable for those who have to 
work for their living than for those whom a kind 
Providence has placed above the necessity of such 
a vulgar need. 

It is true, indeed, that the compelling force of the 
public services has, in spite of tradition, effected the 
introduction of other subjects “directly useful ”—in 
other words, essential for success in the art (for 


"7 
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instance) of modern scientific warfare. Some devia- 
tion, therefore, from the established curriculum has 
been necessarily, though grudgingly, conceded’ to 
suit the training of young naval and military officers. 

Nevertheless, it remains equally indisputable by any 
unprejudiced thinker that the persistent adherence 
of the English mind to ancient methods, long after 
such methods have ceased to be in conformity with 
altered needs and circumstances—combined with a 
certain worship of ‘ white-handedness,” which ap- 
proaches perilously near the borderline of snobbish- 
ness—is nowhere more observable than in the sphere 
of education, and that it is one of the determining 
factors which still regulate the course of study in 
our great public schools. 

It would indeed almost appear, from some of the 
sentiments expressed, not merely by upholders of 
caste, but even by certain distinguished advocates of 
ancient learning, as though Od? profanum vulgus et 
arceo were the forbidding motto inscribed over the 
gateway of our ancient ‘seminaries of useful and 
religious learning,’ and as though stare super 
antiquas vias were the legend confronting the 


1 The phrase “ grudgingly conceded”’ has been used advisedly, 
for it is a matter of common knowledge that the supineness of the 
public schools in recognising their obligations in this respect was 
responsible in the mid-Victorian era for the establishment of special 
naval and army tutors, This able and generally conscientious set of 
men, known under the somewhat unattractive name of ‘‘Crammers,”’ 
have supplied, with conspicuous success, the public want caused by 
the rigidity of the public schools in that period. The results of 
their work, even since the establishment of excellent army classes 
in the traditional institutions, compare (for various reasons) not 
unfavourably with those exhibited by the more “orthodox 
practitioners.” 
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neophyte who should venture to penetrate into the 
inner sanctuary.* 

To revert, however, to the standpoint of the 
passive resister—granted that such resistance is due 
to mere dislike of change—it may yet be asked: Why 
has this prejudice been exerted in favour of Latin 
and Greek particularly? What logical connection 
is there between a stubborn educational conservatism 
and the two dead languages? The answer is to be 
found in the history of education during the last 
three centuries. Briefly, the influence of the 
Humanists still reigns over us. 

When the fall of Constantinople in the fifteenth 
century drove learning westward, and sent a flood 
of intellectual light through European countries, 
students began to devour with avidity the two 
languages in which were enshrined the thoughts 
of Pagan writers. A knowledge of these tongues 
had decayed and become dim in the monasteries.’ 

1 Lest this should be regarded as a merely pictorial statement, a 
highly-placed headmaster, a “ Humanist ” of acknowledged culture 
and recognised authority, is reported lately to have declared that 
“modern subjects were invading the sanctuary,” and that at the 
famous school over which he presided ‘they were hanging on for 
dear life to the priceless inheritance of Greek.” 

Perhaps the eminent headmaster might be reminded of Mr 
Herbert Spencer’s criticism :— 

«Had there been no teaching but such as goes on in our public 
schools, England would be now what it was in feudal times” 
(Education, p. 25). 

2«The monks were no longer Latinists. John Longland, 
Bishop of Lincoln, in his injunctions addressed as late as 1531 to 
the monks of the monastery at Messenden, says, ‘ And for that ye 
be ignorant and have small understanding of Laten, we have 
drawen our said Injunctions in our vulgar Englishe tong.’ — 


J. E. G. de Montmorency, The Progress of Education in England, 
p. 37. 
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The Reformation revivified them. ‘The new learning 
became popular as a form of protest against the 
usurpations and superstitions of a dominant Church. 
Plato and Aristotle became the deities of the eman- 
cipated votaries. ‘The Universities caught the flame, 
and the philosophies of Greece and Rome became 
the predominant pursuit of the student. 

With a view to gaining the stores of wisdom 
embedded in these venerable philosophies—a wisdom 
which has done so much, not only to elevate and 
deepen the life of those who have studied them, but 
also to estimate and direct ‘the capabilities and 
performances of the human spirit”—-the mental 
energies of professors and pupils began to be con- 
centrated on the acquisition of those languages which 
were the vehicle for conveying them. And herein is 
to be seen one of the curious ironies of history. 
Classical studies, which originally formed part of the 
revolt against clericalism’ and vested interests, and 
marked the effort of a genuinely humanistic spirit, 
were gradually appropriated by ecclesiastics in the 
schools and Universities. As it has been epigram- 
matically put, “the Clergy stole the clothes of the 
Humanists while they were bathing.” It is some- 
what interesting, therefore, when listening to clerical 
arguments in convocation against the abolition of 
compulsory Greek, to reflect that the study of that 
tongue was first introduced as a revolt against clerical 


1 «The Church recognised its deadliest foe in classicism.” —J. A. 
Symonds, on The Renaissance. 

As late as 1499, Erasmus could declare that at Oxford students 
were to be found who still regarded Greek as “devilish and 
damnable,” 
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authority. And so it has come about that the great 
schools and Universities have, through the influence of 
ecclesiasticism, and in spite of the increased knowledge 
of the laws of nature and the needs of the times, kept 
their fortresses of ancient learning intact. Defiant of 
charges of “anachronism ” and ‘“ outworn survival,” 
and the like, they still maintain in the twentieth 
century against the assaults of the alien those very 
educational barriers which were built up by the “new 
learning” in the sixteenth and seventeenth. 

It is easy enough, therefore, to see how the public 
schools, which have always been educational avenues 
to Oxford and Cambridge, and dependents on their 
economical bounties, have bowed under the yoke 
of University rulers and been forced to follow the 
undeviating curriculum prescribed by their august 
Overlords. 


CHAPTER VI 


SOME IDEALS OF EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM (continued) 


THEsE considerations lead naturally to the second 
cause of the domination of the classical tongues in 
secondary education. Their monopoly has largely 
been secured by the influence exercised by the State 
Church over the public schools and the Universities. 

Founded and nourished under the auspices of 
ecclesiastics, these institutions have retained within 
their walls, alike in the character of the subjects 
studied and in their general atmosphere, the aroma 
of monastic times. 

Of their social aspect consideration must be deferred 
till a later chapter. But, as regards the character of 
the education given, the ecclesiastics retained them 
as their; training grounds, and did so retain them 
till past the middle of the nineteenth century, though 
the clerical grasp has since that time been gradually 
relaxed. It is not difficult to trace the causes which 
have enabled them to resist successfully external 
pressure. A knowledge of the original tongue in 
which the New Testament, if not altogether written, 
has at least been transmitted for our learning, is an 


essential part of the equipment of those intended for 
88 
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Holy Orders. Therefore, it was argued, all devout 


laymen should be equally interested in its universal 


—— 


—— 


study and retention. 

It is no matter of surprise, then, to find that, when 
any attempt has been made to exorcise its thin ghost, 
which has scared many able men from the portals of 


_ the University, a band of believers formed of non- 
resident town and country clergy should be found 
_ posted in Convocation, sufficiently strong in numbers 
_ to overwhelm the body of resident experts whose 
_ tutorial experience has long since convinced them that 


a change is essential in the interests of progressive 
learning. ‘The united front of these active resisters 
recalls the days of half a century ago, when armies 
of waving umbrellas and the cry, “The Church 
is in danger,” drove Dean Stanley out of the 
pulpit of the University Church, and, with defiant 
thumpings, rapped out their denunciation of Essays 
and Reviews : 


“‘ Quicquid delirant Reges, plectuntur Achivi.’’ ! 


A modicum of Greek, which it has been calculated 


an intelligent youth can cram in a month, is still 


—— 


preserved as the entrance barrier to Oxford and 


_ Cambridge.” So it has come to pass that the non- 


resident graduates of the two ancient Universities 


actually rule supreme over the curricula of the 


public schools.* 


1 «The Princes rave, and the Greekling groans.” 

2 Is not this a veritable prostitution of the most gracious of 
all languages? 

* Although this statement may seem at first sight only true with 


_ regard to the classical sides of the public schools, yet there has 


been an indirect force exercised also over the curricula of the 
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A third cause which has tended to the predominance 
of classical study in an unmitigated form in our schools 
is to be found in the educational limitations of a 
large proportion of the teachers themselves. Like 
generates like, particularly in things educational. 
The sentiments and prepossessions of men, who 
return after their University course to teach in the 
same kind of institution in which they have been 
taught, would naturally be exerted in favour of that 
line of study with which they have been familiarised 
in the days of their youth. The veriest reformer 
retains a touch of conservative sentiment for the 
environment of those days where lingers still ‘the 
light that never was on land or sea.” 

I wish to speak with all possible respect of a body 
of men, probably the most devoted, single-minded, 
and self-sacrificing to be found in any profession. 
There are those among them who, for breadth of 
thought and loftiness of ideals, are hardly to be 
matched elsewhere. Nevertheless, their career has 
often and unavoidably been one of confined environ- 
ment. They have passed from school to college and 
from college back to school, and have had little 
opportunity for imbibing ideas from the outer world 
or from the study of the educational systems in 
other countries. And the ordinary (I will not go so 
far as to say universal) result is that Latin and 
Greek are almost the only subjects which the young 

X master returning to schoolwork knows well enough 


modern sides. In many of the external examinations for entrance 
even into non-literary professions, the sister language, Latin, owing 
to the traditional influence of the Universities over such professions, 
is still retained as a compulsory subject, 
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to teach. Of course, there are those whose abilities, 


both at the schools and at the Universities, have not 
been classical, but incontestably mathematical or 
scientific ; but such men have, while pupils at school, 
been looked upon as “specialists” in a general atmo- 
sphere of classicism. ‘Their special subject has been 
foreign to the general environment. ‘To change the 
metaphor, it has been regarded as a trace-horse 
attached to the classical chariot: it has therefore 
been forced out of the centre of the course. The 
ordinary boy has by the force of tradition learnt to 
despise and reject any but the orthodox curriculum. 
When, therefore, the student of such a “cornered” 
subject returns as a teacher to impart it to his pupils, 
he often fails, under the stress of these disadvantages, 
to teach it successfully. Little value, therefore, can 
fairly be attached to the contention that the teaching 
of the classical master is far more effective than that of 


- the mathematician or the scientist. Such a statement 


(as Sir Oliver Lodge points out) would hold good 
of any subject if universally recognised and of long 


standing, though (as will hereafter appear) serious 


doubt is entertained in many quarters whether even 
classical studies have been imparted on sound methods 
and with entirely satisfactory results. 

Again, the possession of scientific knowledge had 
no face-value in educational circles until thirty or 
forty years ago. On the other hand, it opened out 
promising avenues to other fields of work, which are 
not, as a rule, so easily accessible to the students 
of Latin and Greek, whose stock-in-trade would 
rather lead them in the direction of Holy Orders, 
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or to educational posts in the Universities or public 
schools. 

So then, in the words of Matthew Arnold, the 
Buttmans and the Donaldsons became schoolmasters, 
the Davys and the Faradays did not. 

In spite, therefore, of brilliant exceptions, the abler 
scientists have not found their way into the public 
schools. Instruction in the natural sciences has, in 
consequence, sometimes fallen into less capable hands. 
Moreover, from their comparatively recent introduc- 
tion as school subjects, there has been no traditional 
method of teaching them. It is but small matter for 
wonder that for all these reasons the classicist is the 
dominant factor in senior common rooms. 

Then, to crown the edifice, it has been, until lately, 
the custom to reserve the headmasterships of the 
great boarding-schools for those who have taken, or in 
consequence of their selection are expected or bound 
to take, Holy Orders in the Church of England.’ 
Now, such men possess in all cases moderate, and in 
many cases brilliant, classical attainments. From the 
top downwards, therefore, there has resulted a natural 
gravitation towards the retention and predominance 
of classical studies. 

But it would be unfair, as well as insulting, to an 
able and conscientious body of men, if the reader 
were left with the impression that abler men within 
the ranks of the scholastic profession acquiesce in or 
are content with the status quo, through attachment 


1 This custom has sometimes, however, in recent elections to 
important headmasterships, been ‘more honoured in the breach 
than the observance.” The change has had at least one beneficial 
effect. It has widened the area of choice, 
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‘to vested interests and to their own intellectual 
limitations. On the contrary, the most unbiassed 
and far-sighted among them are fully aware of the 
bondage of the classics, and chafe under the burden 
‘imposed on them from above. But they are bound 
‘hand and foot in the fetters of the competitive 
'system, and bound so fast that they cannot get out. 
_Add to which parents in real need of doles to com- 
'plete the education of their boys, and parents who 
-have no such need, but who are tainted with the 
spirit of commercialism, or perhaps with the more 
honourable spirit of ambition, are allured by the 
‘number of classical prizes held out by the Universities. 
_ Testing the success of the schools by the number of 
"scholarships “bagged” during the year, they select 
| for their sons those which can show the longest prize 
lists, and so become compelling partners in the choice 
| of classical studies for their sons. 
| Few, then, can withstand the temptation to engage 
Li in this furious competition ; and in many cases parents 
and schoolmasters are too poorly equipped with 
biological knowledge to realise fully the disastrous 
| effects of mental overstrain and the premature 
_forcing of the period of (what ought to be) slow- 
| growing adolescence. Immediate and not distant re- 
| sults are insisted upon.’ Here and there some great 
ve Dr Reddie of The New School, Abbotsholme, Derbyshire, 
' whose educational work has attracted wider attention and approval 
_ on the Continent and in America than in England, gives some sug- 
| gestive warnings on this matter. He writes to me in a letter which 
| [am allowed to quote :— 
“Jt is owing to the complete ignorance. of these facts that one 


| finds in the schools an excess of mental work during the dull 
| period in which the complex organism of the male is slowly reach- 
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man, like Thring of Uppingham, rises up in 
“splendid isolation,” and belabours the system. 


ing maturity. As they base their success on examination results, 
they sacrifice the ultimate welfare of the boy in order to get early 
intellectual fruit, unaware of the fact that, with that early intel- 
lectual fruit, there is a tendency towards early reproduction with 
all its necessary calamitous concomitants. In other words, they 
tend to destroy the priceless material placed in their hands, in 
order to prove their excellence by getting grapes off the immature 
vine. The sensible gardener will not allow his vine to bear grapes 
for the first few years, knowing that the grapes produced pre- 
maturely cause lasting damage to the vine.”’ 

I need add nothing to this momentous pronouncement of a 
biologist, except to ask the following questions in the interests of 
an ideal education : 

(i.) If this be a biological truth, is there no machinery in the 
hands of the State which can check the drain on the best blood of 
England ? 

(ii.) In light of the fact that slowly matured mental vigour is 
essential to the existence of the Empire, would not the State 
be justified in interfering with a system which can be proved 
scientifically to be sapping that vigour ? 

(iii.) Are not State-conducted examinations, such as those for the 
highest Home and India Civil Service appointments, which are so 
set as to give a preference to such undergraduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge, as have been educated on ancient lines, examples of the 
pursuit of the same policy ? aie not the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners thus increasing the “ rot”’ 

(iv.) Does it not become the ails duty of the State to insist on 
drastic change in the methods of distributing the scholarship funds 
at the Universities and the public schools, especially with regard 
to the subjects set at the examinations, the financial position of the 
recipients of the bounty, and the results, physical and mental, of 
the competitive system generally? It is easy to delude the public 
by pointing to instances of brilliant men whose mental powers have 
come unscathed out of the strain. The power of marshalling 
negative instances is confined to scientific minds. Statistics as to 
the results of premature forcing, if pursued beyond the period of 
adolescence into matured life, would prove startling. 

(v.) If, on the other hand, the benefactions of pious founders, 
devised for the needs of a past age, and the weight of “the dead 
hand,” are allowed to prevail, ought not the State to take steps, 
on behalf of the sons of the leading classes in the Empire, to cut 
off the connection between the public schools and the Universities 
altogether ? 
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But the “rot” goes on, because the eye of the 
parent sees only what is actually before it, and 
cannot fix its gaze on the further goal. Like 
Atalanta, the young celibate is tempted to swerve 
aside to pick up the golden apple—and loses in the 
long-run the strenuous race of life. 

The fourth cause which has contributed towards 
the continued monopoly by the two ancient languages 
of the educational market is more subtle and there- 
fore more difficult to estimate, though none the less 
potent as an efficient motive. It is to be found in 
the influence of association and heredity on a large 
section of the ruling classes and therefore of the most 
influential among the parents. The influence of 
association is strong. For generation after generation 
such men have imbibed, however crudely, “the 
classical spirit.” By a merciful dispensation of 
Providence we forget the dull routine of pains and 
troubles which beset the days of childhood and 
youth, and only remember the brighter incidents— 
they become the bright stars in an otherwise indistinct 
night. The rule of the regular rod, and the rule of 
the irregular verbs; the howls of the victim, and the 
“howlers” in the Latin prose which led forth the 


1 This undoubted fact opens the door to a series of more general 
reflections, It has often been a matter of interesting speculation to 
the writer to notice how often parents, when face to face with some 
difficulty into which their own sons may have fallen in the course 
of their school career, seem to regard such troubles as foreign to 
the experience of their own school days, and are brought up, when 
they confront it in the case of their own children, with a shock of 
sharp surprise. As I am quite sure that many, if not most of them, 
are quite free from the taint of conscious hypocrisy, I can only put 
it down to this merciful dispensation of Providence—a charming 
oblivion of “the sins and offences of their youth.” 
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victim to the slaughter; the pains of attention and 
the pains of detention are one and all equally trans- 
figured, and become 


“ Orbed into the perfect star, 
We knew not when we moved therein.” 
The enchantment of the past, seen through the glass 
of retrospect, brings actual pleasure out of pain. 

But heredity tells here even more than association. 
Subtly through centuries of infusion, “the classics 
have got into the blood” of many families. The 
honour boards in some ancient public schools and at 
the honour lists in the two ancient Universities tell 
an eloquent tale of hereditary transmission. The 
same names occur in honourable places generation 
after generation. Classical instinct has become 
hereditary. Select spirits can win “the Craven” or 
“the Porson” sitting in their arm-chairs. But it is 
an instinct of pure specialism, and not necessarily 
indicative of general culture, certainly not conclusive 
of large mental strength or power of initiative. And 
the gift which a few distinguished scholars boast as 
a hereditary ornament, members of more ordinary 
families possess in a less marked degree. Many a 
clergyman in the countryside, and some among the 
landed gentry, could doubtless relieve their sermons 
and speeches, or other dull moments, by quotations 
from the Roman poets: and till the last quarter of 
a century a quotation from Virgil or Horace, gener- 
ally free from false quantities, was received with 
respectful attention, if not with complete under- 
standing, in the purlieus of Westminster Hall. It is 
hardly, therefore, a matter for wonder if there has 
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been a reluctance, and in some quarters an inherited 
horror, against using a revolutionary axe to lop the 


classical branch, even where it may be seen to bear 


no fruit; and that there comes forth from many 
quarters the cry— 


«To-morrow ? 
Oh, spare it, spare it ! 
It ought not so to die.” 

The foregoing remarks lead naturally to the fifth 
cause of the preponderance of classical studies, which 
is perhaps far more potent than any other. T'wo- 
thirds of the scholarships at Oxford, and at least over 


half of those at Cambridge, were, not many years ago, 


and probably still are, reserved for proficiency in the 
two dead languages. It is right, however, to add 


that, in late awards, proficiency in general literary 


attainments has not been disregarded. Nevertheless, 
the general papers embrace, almost exclusively, such 


humanistic studies as have reference to, or are 
dependent on, the acquisition of the two dead 
languages. 


No naturalistic knowledge, however, is required 


in the election to classical prizes. The successful 


candidate is expected to be, to all intents and pur- 


poses, a specialist in a particular kind of literary 


knowledge, and in that knowledge only. 
It follows, as has been already pointed out, that 
what the Universities require, the public schools 


in their turn exact from preparatory establishments, 


for the higher institution must need demand from 
the lower that particular material which will be 


reproductive afterwards in competitions at the Uni- 


7 


4 


__— 
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versities. Naturally, therefore, the keenest wits, the 
most promising mental powers, are from the earliest 
age’ pressed into the classical service, except in the 
rare cases, where youthful proclivities shape them- 
selves early in some other direction which does 
not point towards a University career. The argu- 
ment then, which is so often triumphantly brought 
forward to show that boys equipped with an un- 
common skill in the manipulation of the two ancient 
languages have shown themselves more agile in the 
acquirement of other and extraneous knowledge, and 
that therefore the classical curriculum proves itself 
to be the best mental gymnastic, is hardly a fair one. 
Even a beast of burden is tempted to go in the 
direction where a carrot is temptingly thrust before 
its esurient mouth; and as long as the public schools 
and the Universities offer the majority of their prizes 
to those who are highly trained in classical subjects, 
so long will there be a tendency for promising boys, 
urged on by the demands of their schools and by the 


1 The following delightful passage is culled from a speech 
delivered at a meeting of preparatory school masters in 1895 :— 

“Their business was to give boys, by the time they go to the 
public school, a good all-round education, in order to fit them for any 
special work they might hereafter take up, 7'o that end there was 
nothing better than Greek composition.” ‘The italics are mine. 

Here, indeed, is a real gem. To secure the “good all-round 
education ” for children under fourteen, ‘‘ nothing is better’ than to 
fortify their minds with “Greek composition”! As the confession 
of faith of a stalwart believer in the grand old fortifying classical 
curriculum, this quotation can hardly be beaten. 

The statement is also reported to have been made at the same 
meeting that “ you cannot train a boy to be a good classical scholar 
unless you begin to teach Latin and Greek early.” 

«“ Latin and Greek,” then, appear to constitute the good all-round 
education for the child, with, of course, Greek composition in the 
forefront. 
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need or ambitions of their parents, to travel along 
the lines of the classical curriculum. 

A sixth cause for the wholesale retention of classical 
and the neglect of naturalistic studies is one which 
_ may not have presented itself so clearly to the mind 
of those who are without, as to those who are within, 
the professional circle. It is the somewhat sordid 
but important one of expense. “A cane for a penny, 
and a horn-book for a shilling, and I have all the 
materials for a complete education,” sums up the 
/ grim confession of faith of a schoolmaster of a past 
generation. 

No doubt the vis a tergo has been relaxed, and of 

the making and multiplying classical books there has 
been, in the past half-century, no end—much study 
in which, by the by, has proved undoubtedly to be 
‘a4 weariness to the flesh.” Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that classical material can still be bought 
very cheaply, while the discounts allowed by enter- 
prising publishers to school booksellers and private 
purchasers are very satisfying to the Englishman’s 
love of practical economy, and enables him, in a 
very gratifying way, to apply the divine lesson that 
charity begins at home. 

On the other hand, the apparatus for the pursuit 
of naturalistic studies is (especially in the case of 
schools where nature study is difficult, if not im- 
possible, because they are not situated in the open 
country) expensive in establishment, more expensive 
in maintenance, and most expensive of all in the 
development necessary to keep pace with the re- 
| quirements of a continually expanding knowledge. 
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Machinery of all kinds is delicate, and liable to rapid 
deterioration; moreover, the progress of invention 
is continually thrusting it on the scrap-heap and 
demanding something more up-to-date.’ 

« All these things are against us,” says the scientist. 
Geology, botany, physiology, physics, chemistry, all 
require extra lecture-rooms equipped up to date, and 
in many cases museums for exhibition ; and lecture- 
rooms and museums imply considerable expenditure 
in brick and mortar. 

It seems out of the question for schools not 
blessed with substantial endowments to encounter 
the pecuniary problems involved. ‘“'The perpetual 
lack of pence,” and the corresponding lack of intelli- 
gence on the part of governors, who still hold to the 
adage ‘‘What was good enough for our fathers is 
good enough for other people's children,” prevent any 
incursion into violent expense for pursuing the study 
of the Natural Sciences. It is true that some among 
the greater and more ancient schools more favoured 
by fortune could meet such calls on their corporate 
purse with equanimity, but 


“ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.,” 


Moreover, as a matter of fact, it is not always, not 
indeed generally, those particular schools which 
trouble themselves to embrace the “new learning.” 
They can afford, indeed, not to afford such “com- 
paratively useless expenditure.” ‘The rich men cast 
no gifts into the treasury, and the widow's mite is 


1 As it has epigrammatically been put, “it costs £500 to dissect 
the leg of a frog.” 


at ee ence 
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always despised. Often, then, it happens that the 
most progressive, but impecunious, schools become 
the “ whipping boys” of the greater. The academic 
inspector fastens on less august seminaries, and, 
obsessed by a midsummer madness, has gone so far 
as to strike them off the list of officially approved 
schools, not necessarily because of the inefficiency 
of their scientific teaching, but on account of the 
primitive character of their apparatus.’ 

The whole problem opens out a series of interest- 
ing reflections which concern the present constitu- 
tion and position of our public-school system. It 
seems clear that if such expenditure is the necessary 
outcome of a complete secondary education, it should 
be provided by means other than by an incursion 
into the capital, or income, of the school itself. 
This would involve again an application of State 
or provincial expenditure, and therefore in its turn 
some form of external control. 

There is still one further cause which has served 
to perpetuate the predominance of purely classical 
studies. 


* A glaring instance of this enlightened action actually took place 
not many years ago when an emissary of an academic inspecting 
board reported on the insufficiency of some draught-cupboards in 
the laboratory of a well-known but unendowed public school, the 
laboratory in question having been established out of the private 
purse of the headmaster. The school in question stood nearly at 
the head of those which had gained successes in science in the 
Entrance Army Examinations, but the sentence of condemnation 
which the secretary of the Inspecting Board pronounced on his 
personal initiative from the obscurity of a country inn, and without 
even consulting his Board, remained unrepealed until the building 
of new science buildings, several years after, at a cost of several 
thousand pounds, secured a “free pardon” and the official recog- 
nition of the school, Such is academic inspection! 
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Undoubtedly those who have been trained in them 
exclusively acquire more facility, force, and grace of 
style in presenting their ideas to the world, and there- 
fore are often more gladly heard, than those who 
have passed their early years exclusively in the study 
of natural phenomena.’ Of design I use the term 
“exclusively,” for it is equally indisputable that the 
few who are fortunate enough to have been trained 
in both kinds of subjects are broader and deeper 
thinkers than the specialists in either humanistic or 
naturalistic studies. Such men combine a width of 
ideas with a capacity for giving them convincing 
expression. 

Nevertheless, of the two kinds of specialists, he 
who has been taught to observe and test natural 
phenomena is continually bringing the region of the 
unknown into the region of the known, and therefore 
the range of his ideas is being continually expanded. 
The humanist, on the other hand, derives his con- 
ceptions from the prescriptions of authority, which, 
however elevating, are confined to the necessarily 
limited horizon of the great thinkers of the past, and 


1 «The ‘Edinburgh Reviewers,’ of a century ago, would appear 
to have denied to the classicist the possession of original ideas. 
Speaking of the Universities, they declare that they ‘train young 
men in a style of elegant imbecility, utterly unworthy of the 
talents with which Nature has endowed them. The matter of fact 
is that a classical scholar of twenty-three or twenty-four is a man 
principally conversant with works of imagination. His feelings 
are quick, his fancy lively, and his taste good. Talents for specu- 
lation and original inquiry he has none, nor has he formed the 
invaluable hi abit of pushing things up to their first principles, or of 
collecting dry and unassuming facts as the material for reasoning. 
All the ‘solid and masculine parts of his understanding are left 
wholly without cultivation.” I mention this criticism, without 
endorsing it. 
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therefore have a tendency towards creating similar 
limitations in the horizon of the modern student.’ 

The study of history tends to produce similar though 
wider results. History is a record, in the kingdom of 
man, of continual oscillation between domination and 
subservience. But there is no permanent conquest, 
and consequently the general idea of the emancipation 
of the man from the fetters of his human environment 
is not thereby inculeated. On the contrary, while 
the pursuit of naturalistic studies reveals a perpetual 
series of victories of man over nature and suggests 
independence, the humanistic student gradually 
imbibes the principles of subservience. 

No doubt the latter spirit conforms more easily 
to the semi-monastic principles on which the public 
school is governed, and this may be one among the 
many other subtle reasons why such a line of study 
is retained in its present predominant form. The 
“humanist” is a conformist: the “naturalist” is a 
reformer. ‘‘ Law” to the former is the categorical 
imperative: “law” to the latter is the categorical 
indicative.” 


1 «The acceptance of ready-made opinions kills the original 
thinking power and the unbiassed resourcefulness of the mind, and 
paramount success cannot be achieved by docile scholars and imi- 
tators, but only by pioneers.’’—Sir Oliver Lodge. 

2 “The work of the Church schools and schoolmasters, crystallised 
as it is in memoriter drill of the most formal kind, has given its 
characteristic features to the race ideal. The educational history 
of England furnishes a parallel case. _H. Spencer prophesied, nearly 
fifty years ago, the effect which the hypertrophy of classical instruc - 
tion would have upon the English people. He pleaded for more 
science in schools and universities. Vanishing markets and decay 
of commercial prestige have been the fruits of England’s neglect of 
scientific education.” (The Educative Process, Bagley.) 
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It would seem to follow that he, who has studied 
exclusively “the capabilities of the human spirit” 
throughout the centuries of the past, would rise from 
such studies to take his place among the world of 
men, equipped with a certain aptitude for dealing 
with his fellows—an aptitude derived from recognised 
and historical precedents. But he would, at the same 
time, be likely to exhibit a tendency towards basing 
his theory of government mainly on such precedents, 
however happily combined to suit the temper of his 
times. The Republic of Plato, the Leviathan of 
Hobbes, the Hsprit des Lois of Montesquieu, and 
many more, would all have contributed to his equip- 
ment. If, in addition, he were gifted with a historical 
sense and a just mental perspective, he might adjust 
his knowledge to the social movements and industrial 
conditions of his neighbourhood. Nay, more, if he 
had carried out faithfully and efficiently in the days 
of his youth the narrow maxim of Pope, 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” 


to the complete exclusion of naturalistic learning, he 
would at least have imbibed from his humanistic 
studies some knowledge of how to deal with men 
within his insular environment, and so might prove 
a successful, if somewhat near-sighted, ruler of his 
British fellow-countrymen. 

Such opportunities, however, would apply only to 
the comparatively few, who, in the course of their 
classical studies, had risen beyond the paltry tyranny 
of moods, tenses, and accents, and had imbibed some- 
thing of the spirit of the great writers of old. Men 
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so educated might conceivably play, and have hitherto 
played, a higher part in the fortunes of their island 
home than those who have studied solely the laws of 
the natural world. Thus, an English statesman may 
live and die in complete ignorance of the laws 
governing the world in which he lives, and yet 
become a Cabinet Minister, non sine multo honore.: 

Nevertheless, such men are not the kind of men 
to whom we shall have to look as the ideal leaders, 
or even as the citizens, of a world-wide Empire. 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, to say nothing of 
South Africa, have sometimes, indeed, had good 
reason to be impatient of prescriptions issued by some 
of the men who have been trained in the classic 
groves on the banks of the Isis, and even of some 
of the verdicts pronounced by noble emissaries 
despatched from Downing Street.’ 


' IT remember Lord Avebury telling the following amusing story 
on an educational platform not many years ago :— 

“I was walking back (he said) one fair June night from the 
precincts of the House of Commons in company with an eminent 
politician who had been to an ancient public school and an ancient 
University. The moon was shining brightly in the midnight sky. 
The political luminary, gazing up into the even greater luminary 
above him, put his arm in mine, and said reflectively, ‘I wonder, my 
dear Lubbock, whether we shall ever know how it is that the 
moon changes her shape every night.’ ” 

Perhaps Lord Avebury should have remembered that the cult of 
the Isis is still wrapped in mystery. * 

? It is needless to multiply instances, but Canada will not easily 
forget the circumstances of 1845-6 in which the delimitation of her 
boundary line was brought about, when a huge slice of territory 
was flung away for something less than a mess of pottage. After 
all, though the fiords of Western Canada may not have proved an 
ideal fishing-ground for a fastidious titled sportsman, yet a few 
additional millions of fertile acres might have been a useful asset 
to a crowded Motherland. What was Britain’s loss was America’s 


gain, 
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The fact is, no part of the circle of knowledge is 
common or unclean, and a system of all-embracing 
instruction, which to a study of “ the capabilities and 
performances of the human spirit ” should have added 
a thorough training in the investigation of the laws 
of nature would develop no narrow man, but one 
thoroughly equipped to do battle with the problems 
which confront the possessors of an immense and 
complicated Empire.’ 

Nor is this a mere fantastic conceit. Having been 
taught by the nature of the education received in the 
days of his youth to proceed step by step from the 
realms of the unknown to the realms of the known, 
such a man would find himself at home in that vast 
estate where nature is being tamed with incredible 
swiftness under the heel of man, where illimitable 
wildernesses are being brought day after day under the 
domination of human will, and where untrodden wilds 
are being made to blossom like a rose. He would be 
likely to encounter entirely new industrial conditions 
and novel political phenomena with a more assimila- 
tive mind, with a more unprejudiced judgment, with 
a more open and generous spirit; he would more 
easily disengage himself from social bias, and under 


1 « Kssendo diverse le parti dell’ insegnamento, nessuno mostri 
di spieggiare le altre, esaltando troppo quella cui ¢ addetto. Nessun 
ramo del sapere é meno necessario; di tutte le scienze si avvan- 
taggia l’umana societa ; tutte cospirano al suo bene.” (Matteucci, 
quoted by Matthew Arnold in Higher Schools and Universities, p. 389.) 

“In my opinion,” says Arnold himself, ‘a clever Realschiiler, 
who has gone properly through the general grounding of the lower 
classes, is likely to develop the taste for the humanities, the more 
he is suffered to follow his rea/ studies without let or stint.” (Higher 
Schools and Universities, p. 400.) 
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new skies, but under the old flag, he would become 
a worthy citizen of the Imperial Commonwealth, 
through having been trained in early life to bring 
out of his intellectual storehouse treasures both new 
and old. 

Nor would it be a mere useless embellishment and 
garniture of his intellectual wealth that his know- 
ledge of natural laws, his scientific acquaintance with 
geology, mineralogy, chemical analysis, and with the 
laws of motion and of matter, would render yeoman’s 
aid in laying bare the untold mineral wealth which 
is buried in the bowels of those as yet dimly-explored 
continents, where unmeasured seams of coal and 
floods of oil and veims of precious metals have earned 
the name of “God’s Own Country” for the great 
dominion over the sea.t Such ‘directly useful” 
results of his education may be sneered at by the 
exponents of a fossilised education ; nevertheless, such 
a man would not only be materially enriching his 
generation, but would be bearing an honourable part 
in ensuring the integrity of an Empire. 

The conditions and necessities of a later age have 
made us outgrow the conceptions of a Burke. To- 
day the Empire requires something stronger than 
the ties of “a common tongue, kindred blood, and 
similar privileges” to consummate its unification. 
The strength of the two first, when the third was 


1 One district in a single Western province contains coal enough 
to last the whole of Canada for fifty thousand years. The great 
Dominion is indeed a “ double-decked ” country, with corn above, 
and coal, oil, and natural gas below. Though it numbers now only 
8,000,000 souls, Lord Strathcona prophesies that there will be 
80,000,000 before the end of the present century. 
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denied them, failed, at any rate, to hold the colonies of 
North America, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
to the apron-strings of the Motherland. At the 
beginning of the twentieth it is beginning to be 
doubted in some parts of the overseas dominions 
whether “similar privileges” are being accorded to 
the still loyal colonies, as long as due representation 
in an Imperial Parliament is denied them. 

However this may be, the continued cohesion of 
the Empire rests not on kinship of tongue and blood 
only, but far more vitally on a largeness of mental 
grasp and a breadth of imagination in the sons of the 
Motherland—a largeness and a. breadth which can 
only be the product of a complete and enlightened 
education, enabling its possessor to grapple with the 
many complicated imperial problems which call for 
solution in the almost immediate future. 

Thus, and thus only, can the affection which comes 
from purely sentimental ties be powerful enough to 
bind together in one organic whole the sea-sundered 
fragments of our imperial heritage. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 


Ir is notorious that for many years past the instruction 
imported in the public schools has been conducted 
on a principle of compromise, and compromise 
suggests, of course, an attitude of mind which com- 
mends itself very dearly to the genius of the English 
people. 

Nevertheless, a state of equilibrium, however 
advantageous in political spheres, is not so clearly 
conducive to good educational government; indeed, 
inasmuch as opposing weights, in the shape of 
modern opinion and ancient tradition, are con- 
tinually being flung into either scale, the result 
is not so much equilibrium as oscillation. There 
ensues a perpetual see-saw movement, but no rest; 
and this does not make for efficiency. 

It remains still, of course, a recognised article of 
belief with many classically-trained Educationists 
that “the grand old fortifying classical curriculum” 
contains all things necessary to educational salvation. 
Nevertheless, external circumstances — the force 


majeure—have proved too strong for the upholders 
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of this simple Norman faith.'’ Concessions have con- 
tinually had to be made to the advocatus diabokh, or, 
at any rate, sops are obliged to be thrown from time 
to time to check the growls and satisfy the maw of 
the parental Cerberus. 

To put the matter plainly, there has been a stand- 
up fight between the old champion of classical 
orthodoxy and the untutored heretic, in shape of 
the commercial parent who demands something 
“directly useful.” It is true, indeed, that the latter 
is generally in the condition of the Virgilian hero, 
who “blindly gropes his way in the darkness, and, 
mistaking shadows for substance, rushes in to cleave 
the empty air with aimless sword.” 

It is true, also, that if it came to a regular com- 
bined parental attack, the allied forces of the 
“directly useful,’ when they once began to take 
the field together, would be found to be whetting 
their weapons against each other rather than closing 
their ranks to fight their ancient foe and common 
tyrant—the pure classicist. But this is always the way 

1 The following reflections on this subject by a French writer 
deserve quotation :— 

“A vrai dire, ces écoles (i.e, de la Grande Bretagne) sont le 
produit de l’influence celtique et normande combinées, mais con- 
stamment et insensiblement modifeés par l’influence saxonne 
grandissante. . . . En d’autres termes, les méthodes sont restées 
anciennes, tandis que l’esprit s'est renouvelé. C’est cette opposi- 
tion qui crée tout le malaise scolaire dont l’Angleterre souffre 
actuellement et qui explique les efforts que font nos voisins pour en 
sortir. L’esprit saxon, grandissant depuis un siécle, cherche la 
formule de la nouvelle école, de celle qui répondra pleinement a 
ses besoins et 4 sa formation sociale. Ce besoin, c’est, essentielle- 
ment, de faire des hommes pratiques et énergiques, et non des 


fonctionnaires ou de purs lettres” (“ La Réforme de |’éducation,” in 
La Science Sociale, October 1894), 
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with an unorganised proletariat who have suffered 
under a long despotism. ‘They must needs require 
some sort of cohesion and direction from outside. 
For it is one thing to know (or think) there is some- 
thing wrong; it is quite another to know how to set 
it right. Before, then, any attempt can be made 
towards this end, it is necessary briefly to inquire 
how did the system of secondary education get 
into the condition, be it salutary or be it unhealthy, 
in which it finds itself to-day ? 

Just fifty years ago all the great public schools, 
and many of the old endowed grammar schools, were 
under the domination of an almost exclusively classical 
training. One school, of course, differed from another, 
as one star differs from another, but from one and all 
streamed thin but unobstructed rays of classical light. 

Out of the thirty-two “periods” (or hours) in the 
week devoted to study in class-rooms (7.e. exclusive 
of preparation time, which was mainly appropriated 
to classics), about twenty to twenty-four were given 
up to Latin and Greek, the remaining twelve or eight 
being distributed between Mathematics, Scripture, 
French, and German (the last-named a later importa- 
tion). From this educational dole, Mathematics 
seized about half, Scripture a quarter: for the miser- 
able residuum there was a scramble. In two ancient 
and illustrious schools with which I was intimately 
acquainted in the “sixties” and ‘“ seventies” there 
was practically no teaching in the mother tongue, 
and literally none in Natural Science, though, later 
on, some sporadic study in English Literature for the 
upper forms was certainly hailed as a reform. 
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On the other hand, the innovation of Science teach- 
‘ing was regarded in much the same light as the 
encroachment of the Plebs on the privileges of the 
Patricians. It was resisted by some and despised by 
others. We were trained, indeed, in the straitest sect 
of educational Pharisaism, and some of us thanked 
God we were not as other men were. 

Thus, Latin and Greek practically held the fort 
against all assailants in the great public schools at 
that period; they were dominant all along the line. 
To change the metaphor, it was a case of “ Eclipse 
first, and the rest nowhere.” Even the rules of 
the Latin and Greek grammars were written in the 
former language. ‘There was no single word of ex- 
planation in the mother tongue to be found from 
cover to cover in Wordsmith’s Greek Grammar: 
all was in Latin—even, I think, the title-page and 
the name of the publisher: English was nothing 
accounted of in the days of our pedagogic Solomons. 
Furthermore, all pupils, even in the lowest forms, 
were expected to compose original Latin themes in 
Elegiac Metre at least twice a week. 

Meanwhile, the Public School Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1861, had been at work. Owing their 
existence to a well-known writer, dubbed “The 
Grand Detective,” and stirred into activity through 
the pressure and protests of the public (who, like 
their descendants, saw there must be something 
wrong, but did not know how to set it right), the 
Commissioners took under their survey the condition 
of the nine great public schools, and of those only, 
for the younger institutions—the stars of the mid- 
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Victorian firmament—had then hardly risen above ; 
the firmament. 

The report of the Commission, issued in 1864, fell 
like a thunderbolt, and almost from a clear sky. For 
the public had not expected revelations anything like 
so startling and disquieting. 

I purposely omit, as not bearing directly on the 

_ present consideration, the criticisms of the Commis- 
 sioners on other aspects of the life then led at the 
_ great schools, and refer merely and briefly to their 
_ reflections on the character and result of the instruc- 
tion then imparted and received. They declare in 
their report that “most of the pupils of the public 
schools they have examined cannot translate, even 
creditably, passages of the works they profess to 
have read, much less authors which they have never 
read before.” 
‘ Nothing can be worse than this state of things,” 
Says Lord Clarendon, the chairman of the Commis- 
sion. “They” (the boys) “are ignorant,” says another, 
* of their ignorance at the end of all that education ” ; 
while the Times, in an article which appeared on 
28th March 1864, sums up the verdict of the Com- 
missioners in the following terms :— 

“In one word we may say that the Commissioners 
find public-school education to be a failure.” 

Professor Blackie gives the same testimony: “ It 
is a superstition, a blunder, and a failure.” 

The late Dean of Canterbury, himself at that time 
assistant master at one of our historic schools, and 
afterwards headmaster of a younger, almost equally 


famous, institution, and withal a classicist and classical 
8 
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author of no mean gifts, in an address, delivered before 
the Royal Institution soon afterwards, echoes the 
sentiment of the T%mes in the following sentences :— 

“JT avow my distinct conviction that our present 
system of exclusively classical education as a whole, 
and carried out as we do carry it out, is a deplorable 
failure. 

«‘ Classical education neglects all the powers of some 
minds and some of the powers of all minds.” 

‘Boys spend their lives in a perpetual failure to 
acquire the useless. 

‘‘They make long voyages in the belly of Jonah’s 
whale, traversing immense distances, but seeing 
nothing in the world.” 

And even as regards those who seemed to have 
mastered something, he declares: ‘There is no 
obvious relation between a memory well stocked 
with words uttered two thousand years ago and 
an understanding disciplined to deal with modern 
society.” 

His language, however vehement, does not 
remain unsupported. Alluding to the practice of 
Latin and Greek verse composition, then a prominent 
feature in classical training, he appeals to authorities 
higher than his own: 

« John Locke, writing at the end of the seventeenth 
century, had long ago denounced it ‘as a sort of 
Egyptian tyranny.” 

«Lord Macaulay has declared that ‘ versification 
in a dead language is an exotic—a far-fetched, costly, 
sickly exotic.’” 

Meanwhile, Professor Ruskin, the great apostle of 
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culture, sums up the teaching of the classics, as then 
pursued, thus: 

“We pour this kind of knowledge on one and all 
alike, like snow on the Alps, and are proud if here 
and there a river descends from their crests into the 
valleys, forgetting that we have made the loaded 
hills themselves barren for ever.” 

Criticisms of such severity led to an investigation 
into the condition of the other secondary schools, 
scattered up and down country. The Schools In- 
quiry Commission was appointed for this purpose in 
1864. 

Then followed the Public Schools Reform Act of 
1868, followed by the Endowed Schools Act of 1869. 
The whole decade between 1860 and 1870 was, in 
fact, full of educational searchings of heart. Certain 
concessions were made in the great public schools: 
the study of English Literature began in the higher 
forms: some effort was shown to make French a less 
despised subject: there began to be a spattering of 
Science. But the ancient foundations, in the main, 
stood stiffly for the old and narrow learning. They 
could afford to do so, while the local grammar schools 
were forced, under the Charity Commission, to put 
their houses somewhat into order. But of this more 
anon. 

Meanwhile, in spite of educational drawbacks, not 
willingly admitted, there remained an ancestral 
clientéle among wealthier parents who liked to feel 
that their sons were safely immured in the citadels of 
ancient learning. Their arguments took, usually, the 
following shape. “Doubtless, our boys, notwith- 
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standing laudable efforts on the part of conscientious 
authorities, show a conscientious objection to absorb 
much if anything even of the classical pabulum 
liberally provided for them. But, at any rate, they 
learn to conform to the easy discipline and time- 
honoured traditions of their small republic, and to 
comport themselves in accordance with a graduated 
code of propriety towards their seniors and equals in 
age and society; in a word, ‘to behave as gentle- 
men.” Since, indeed, they had been raised above 
all sordid necessity to earn their daily bread, there 
seemed no particular reason to the mass of such 
excellent fellows themselves why they should learn 
one thing more than another. Study was to them 
only an interlude in a very agreeable life. After all, 
the Roman tongue taught them that Ludus meant 
play as well as school, and ayod\y was the Greek for 
leisure. The point with them really was how to 
secure the maximum of leisure and amusement with 
the minimum amount of trouble and friction. 

Of course there were then, as there always have 
been, great and noble exceptions among those who 
were either “born to the purple” or had ‘ broken 
the invidious bar of birth.” It is easy enough 
to quote instances: they have contributed to make 
English history. In all ages ‘‘some” (as the poet 
tells us) “are born great, some achieve greatness, 
some have greatness thrust upon them.” But, as 
regards the early education of many of these, there 
are reasons to doubt whether the exploits and 
character of such distinguished a/wmni did not emerge 
quite as much by dint of their struggle against the 
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force of an environment unfavourable to work as 
by reason of any atmosphere conducive to it. The 
great soldier to whom has been attributed, rightly 
or wrongly, the trite apothegm that one of the decisive 
battles of the world was fought on the playing fields 
of his old school, imbibed the spirit of that school 
only up to the age of fourteen—not a period of 
educational life at which the experienced educator 
would suppose that much of that spirit could have 
been absorbed. The hero of Trafalgar, on the other 
hand, owed no draughts of inspiration quaffed from 
the waters of the Thames, the Severn, or the Itchen. 

Nor can the critical eye be shut to the enormous 
weight of negative instances. It cannot, in fact, be 
denied that the gravitation of the mass of students 
in the best known institutions was in the direction 
of ease and enjoyment, and such an admission can 
hardly be said to be a healthy symptom in the 
education of the leading classes of this country. It 
is certainly not conducive to the wide and stalwart 
outlook on life associated with the conservation of 
an Empire. 

“'The ardour for enjoyment and amusement ” (says 
Matthew Arnold), “often educative and quickening 
to a toil-numbed working-class or strait-laced middle 
class, whose want is expansion, tends to become 
enervating and weakening to an aristocratic class.” 

Lest the case, however, should be supposed to be 
overstated, a brief reference may be made to some 
features of the life led at one of the most fashionable 
establishments, as summed up in a work published 
a quarter of a century ago. Its author, who had 
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himself been a student in the school, sums up its 
advantages in the following severely ironical terms :— 


1. The boy finds several people ready to do for 
him what he ought to do for himself. 

2. He discovers how to make the best impression 
on his tutors at the least expenditure of time 
and trouble. 

3. He has ample leisure for indulging in athletic 
pursuits. 

4. He lives in a comfortable place, is well fed, and 
can work or not as he likes. 


It might, however, be fairly argued that such a 
description of the educational environment then 
prevailing is unfair and misleading, inasmuch as it 
could only be true of the less refined natures among 
the favoured sons of fortune, in whose case not only 
would the incentive towards industry be necessarily 
less potent, but, in addition, there would be a natural 
inaptitude for the reception of higher influences. It 
would not of itself cast any reflection on the parti- 
cular kind and method of the education in vogue. 
A similar criticism would hold good (it might be 
maintained) whatever had been the subjects of 
instruction, and however imparted. Irreproachable 
testimony, however, forces the doubt whether the 
prescribed curriculum was altogether satisfying to the 
more refined characters who followed it unremittingly, 
and many of whom achieved distinction in its pursuit. 
Here is the confession of an eminent man of letters, 
himself afterwards a schoolmaster of rare intellectual 
equipment and a brilliant educationist :— 
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“T began Latin at seven; Greek at nine; and when 
I left Cambridge I did not know either of them well.’ 
I could not sit in an arm-chair and read either a Greek 
or Latin book, and I had no desire to do it. I knew 
a very little French, a very little Mathematics, a very 
little Science; I knew no History, no German, no 
Italian ; I knew nothing of Art or Music; my ideas 
of Geography were childish ; and yet I am decidedly 
literary in my tastes, and had read a lot of English 
for myself. It is little short of infamous that any- 
one should, after an elaborate education, have been 
so grossly uneducated.” ” 

And here is a synopsis of his experience as a school- 
master in the closing years of the last century :— 

“The eagerness of young boys (z.e. at entrance) is 
succeeded by a lack of intellectual interests. 

“The intellect is not cultivated. The intellectual 
standard, I maintain, at the English public schools 
is low. 

“A good many young boys have the form of 
intellectual life in them, but in many cases it dies a 
natural death from mere inanition. 

“Intellectual things are, to put it frankly, un- 
fashionable. 

“We send out boys not only without intellectual 
life, but not even capable of humble usefulness.” 

And again, and still more forcibly :— 

“The result is that we send out from our public 
schools, year after year, many boys who hate know- 


1 In the interval he had been at one of the most ancient and 
distinguished schools, and (in spite of his modest self-depreciation) 
gained a high place in the first class in the classical tripos, 

* Upton Letters, by A. C, Benson, p. 150. 
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ledge and think books dreary, who are perfectly well 
satisfied and entirely ignorant, and, what is worse, 
not ignorant in a wholesome and humble manner, but 
arrogantly and contemptuously ignorant—not only 
satisfied to be so, but thinking it ridiculous and almost 
unmanly that a young man should be anything else.” * 

And the pathos of the situation seemed to be that 
all the while a highly organised machinery was at 
work, where crank, piston, and all parts were con- 
tinually being oiled by conscientious tutors, and were 
intended to turn out vast intellectual products, 
when lo! it proved to be nothing else but a gigantic 
treadmill.” “Shades of the prison house,” indeed 
(according to the picture at least), ‘begin to close 
upon the growing boy” very early in school life. The 
“«mental gymnastic” was found to be “a rack.” Yet 
all and sundry were forced on to it, while the masters 


1 And yet, if we are to believe Carlyle, ‘That one man should 
die ignorant who had capacity for knowledge—this I call a tragedy.” 
And the Hebrew preacher is even more drastic than the modem 
seer: “They that hate instruction love death.” 

2 At some of the greater public schools of the period a useful 
piece of machinery in the shape of a safety-valve was invented to 
allow of the escape of steam from the educational boiler. Boys 
whose abilities did not lie in the direction of Latin prose composi- 
tion, and who had failed to master the intricacies of Euripides and 
Horace at the age of fifteen to sixteen, gravitated, of course, to- 
wards the bottom of their forms, and, suffering from despair of 
achievement, had a tendency to become a dangerous element in the 
community. The safety-valve consisted in a system of compulsory 
superannuation, since there was no provision at hand in the shape 
of engineering shops or other educational apparatus whereby to test 
any latent mechanical or artistic propensity. 

The educational value of the connection between mind and hand 
seems, indeed, to be wholly unrecognised in the older schools, or at 
least to be limited to highly specialised non-productive sports in 
the playing-fields, 
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themselves are represented to have “swallowed 
blindly the elaborate traditions under which we have 
been ourselves educated.” 

“We failed” (he says) “in provision for average 
men. 

“We have forfeited confidence — and are only 
tolerated. 

* We fail in sympathy and imagination. 

‘‘ What inspires us (z.e. classical masters) does not 
necessarily inspire boys of different type. 

*'The result of all this is a general atmosphere of 
idleness. 

“We leave our victims in such a condition of 
mental abjectness and intellectual humility that 
it does not even occur to them to complain how 
unjustly they have been treated.” 

And he sums up the dreary record by concluding :— 

“Therefore, at the University, work becomes a 
disagreeable necessity.’ 

“Pass men (who represent the older growth of the 
average boy) come up to the University without 
the slightest training in thought.” 

I refrain from further quotations, which would 
only serve to deepen the gloom of the picture. 

Now, if the criticism be made that the sketch has 
been overdrawn and has perhaps caught something 
of the tinge of Mr Benson’s own temperament, it may 


1 And yet Ruskin declares work is the means, end, and test of 
education. 

And Carlyle preaches the doctrine: “ There is a perennial noble- 
ness and even sacredness in work. There is always hope in a man 
that actually and earnestly works; in idleness alone there is 
perpetual despair.” 
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be replied that it represents not unfaithfully, if less 
accurately, within the present writer’s own personal 
experience, the phenomena attending the pursuit of 
classical studies in some of the older public schools 
during the past half-century.’ 


1] have purposely confined the quotations in the text to one © 


who, having been a classicist and a schoolmaster, would naturally 
be supposed to be “on the side of angels.” But innumerable 
criticisms of an authoritative character could be adduced from 
equally eminent men who had been pounded in the same crucible. 
The following are extracts from an article lately published in a 
weekly periodical :-— 

At no real attention whatever is paid to the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual boys. In the main they are all treated exactly 
alike. ‘Specialism’ is considered the supreme danger. The whole 
lot practically go through the mill together ; the boy whose fingers 
are itching for cogs and wheels, or the scalpel; the boy who 
really wants to know what politics are about, and why France has 
republic and Russia an autocracy ; the boy who shamefacedly makes 
poetry in a pocketbook under the elms of the playing fields ; the 
boy who longs not to have the moon, but to weigh it like other 
people, and to whom the potentialities of the number nine are as 
beautiful as the opening of a flower,—all these moods and tempera- 
ments pass alike under the car not even of the classical scholar 
but of the heaviest grammarian, For herself, in spite of her 
protests, is an insane specialist. She talks of ‘a broad and liberal 
education,’ and provides instead one of the narrowest types.” 

From Everyman, p. 328, 24th December, 1912. 

Other critics, literary and scientific, have expressed themselves 
even more bitterly. 

“ We confine our eager boys (says one) for ever within the blank 
walls of an ancient cemetery, which contain only the sepulchres of 
two dead tongues, 

“Ina scientific age their studies ought not to be solely literary ; 
in a progressive, practical, and earnest age they must not be 
suffered to remain stationary, fantastic, and pre-eminently pagan.’ 

And yet the same “grand old fortifying classical curriculum” 
seems to have remained practically unchanged in our more ancient 
public schools for three centuries after John Locke had asked 
scoffingly of them, “ Would not a Chinese who took notice of our 
, Way of breeding be apt to imagine that all our young gentlemen 
* were designed to be teachers and professors of the dead languages 
of foreign countries, and not to be men of business in their own?” 
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I fear, indeed, it must be confessed to be a 
melancholy truth that the process of attempting to 
force all sorts and conditions of average English 
boys through the narrow neck of one educational 
bottle has ended, as might have been expected, in 
results disastrous to learning. 

Here and there, indeed, concessions have been made 
in response to public pressure. Modern sides (of which 
more anon) have been established in some schools, 
army classes in others. Nevertheless, the anxiety of 
a large body of parents to secure a social cachet for 
their sons by sending them to schools of ancient 
lineage and prestige, in spite of (what they admit to 
be) an antiquated curriculum, has rendered any pro- 
test on their part feeble and ineffective: they have 
surrendered at discretion, while the schools have held 
on to what one of the great monopolists has called 
“the priceless inheritance” of the traditional subjects. 


Before proceeding to discuss the educational con- 
dition of the more modern “ public schools” during 
the last fifty years, the precedence due to age must be 
accorded to those old but endowed schools which did 
not come within the circle of the Sacred Nine. No 
picture of secondary education in the last century 
would, indeed, be complete without some brief 
allusion to the conditions existing in the grammar 
schools of the country. 

Reference has already been made to the Schools 
Inquiry Commission of 1864, which was followed by 
the Endowed Schools Act of 1869. The report of 
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the Commissioners filled twenty-one volumes. Its 
pages betrayed the mournful fact that these Schools 
were deficient in quantity, unsatisfactory in quality, 
and had no organic inter-connection. The “ private- 
adventure” schools were pronounced still worse. 
Many of the teachers were reported as unskilled and 
uneducated. 

The Endowed Schools had seen the light in some 
places before the Reformation; some took the place 
afterwards of the Monastery Schools. The Revival 
of Learning had led to their foundation in great 
numbers. 

But the later sixteenth-century schools were de- 
signed for the more promising class of children. All 
others came under the apprenticeship system, or re- 
ceived no education at all. 

Meanwhile, though the population went on in- 
creasing, the educational energy which led to the 
foundation of schools had dwindled from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century onwards.’ The Com- 
mission of 1864 found that there were only forty-two 
thousand children receiving education in seven hun- 
dred and eighty-two schools, whereas the numbers 
requiring secondary education amounted to more 
than a quarter of a million. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners of 
1864 were ultimately five in number :— 


1 The influence of Henry VIII. had founded 10 ; Edward VL., 27 ; 
Mary and Elizabeth, 30 between them. During these reigns, also, 
the stream of private charity was abundant. In all, 250 grammar 
schools out of a total of 780 were founded under the impulse of the 
Reformation. (The State in its relation to Education, p. 4, by Sir H, 
Craik. ) 
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1. That the constitutions of these schools should 
be revised. 

2. That each school should be treated as an element 
in the educational provision for the neighbour- 
hood. 

3. That new endowed schools should be founded. 

4. That the schools should be under State super- 
vision. 

5. That private and proprietary schools should 
come under Government influence.? 


Of these recommendations the first has been adopted 
gradually and thoroughly. The scandals of the then 
existing management in some of the schools were too 
glaring to be passed over. Among other abuses, it was 
actually possible for an educational shepherd to be 
allowed to enjoy the emoluments of his post without 


troubling to attract into the fold any sheep at all.® 


New secondary schools have been planted in 
various parts since the Commission gave its report ; 
but there are still large educational gaps. 

It cannot be said that each school has yet been 
regarded in its relation to the educational provision 
required for the neighbourhood, while most of the 
private and proprietary schools have snapped their 
fingers, up to date, at Government influence over 
them. In this connection it may be a surprise to 
some to hear that such schools, including the pre- 

1 For these recommendations and other details, see Studies in 
Secondary Education, by Messrs A. Acland and H. Ll. Smith. 

2 This fact came under my notice as obtaining in a school in the 
north, as late as the year 1872. To such cases the taunt flung by 


Antigone at Creon might fitly apply :—xadds epnuns yav od yas 
GpXOLs pLOvos. 
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paratory schools, are educating 70 per cent. of English 
boys in the various stages of secondary education.’ 

And all this, in spite of the laudable efforts of the 
Board of Education on which the mantle of the 
Charity Commission has fallen with a twofold portion 
of the spirit of its predecessor. The fact is, that 
succeeding governments have been sore let and 
hindered in their beneficent work by the “ perpetual 
lack of pence.” 

A huge national outlay, therefore, must be forth- 
coming to meet a national need—a need which is 
of the most tremendous consequence for the future 
commercial prosperity and moral welfare of this 
country. The barriers between elementary and 
secondary education have been to some extent broken 
down by subsequent Acts (such as that of 1902), 
which, in spite of the eternal religious squabble, have 
made a praiseworthy attempt to plant a ladder, 
however weak in the rungs, between primary and 
secondary education. 

The gap, however, between the schools which 
provide secondary education and the Universities 
has yet to be bridged. 

The whole future welfare of this country—indus- 
trial, moral, spiritual—is bound up in this matter. 
Cost what it may, it must come, if England is to 


1 According to the Return of Schools (not elementary or technical) 
for 1897, issued by the Education Department, 65:3 per cent. of 
the boys and girls being educated in secondary schools in 1897 were 
in private schools. And yet this return was confessedly incomplete, 
as many private schools were unknown, or did not return the circular 
sent, Dr Cecil Reddie of Abbotsholme, as President of one of the 
branches of the Private Schools Association, puts it at 70 per cent. 
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hold her own—nay, more, if she is to regain what she 
has lost on the industrial side—among the great 
nations of the world. 

No expenditure must be grudged by the nation for 
such a reproductive enterprise. Englishmen, speci- 
ally that so-called upper class which Matthew 
Arnold deftly dubbed ‘** The Barbarians,” have always 
been singularly impervious to general ideas,’ and from 
education and things educational they have, till lately, 
shrunk. They have been to them frankly “a bore.” 

But no one can deny that in the past decade 
there has been a rattling of very dry bones in 
the valley. The educationists have stood up on 
their feet lately an exceeding army, and they will 
not be denied.” The voice of the schoolmaster is 
everywhere abroad: there is agitation in the air. 
The fluttering in educational dovecotes is noticeable. 
Vested interests are being canvassed, and even 
threatened. 

It is now full time for a real educational builder to 
set tohishand. The plea of the aged has already been 
heard and answered. Old age pensions have seen to 
that. The Insurance Act has compelled manhood to 
be thrifty even to the verge of infringing the sacred 
rights of English independence. It is now the turn 
for the adolescent. To him we must look, and to 
him alone, for the conservation of the Empire. 

I say unhesitatingly that this can only be effected 
through a broad and unifying scheme of education, 


" See Chapter I., passim. 

2 No less than twenty-one different “sorts and conditions” of 
educational meetings were held in the Schoolmasters’ Christmas 
Holidays of 1912-13. 
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with subjects of instruction conceived on the most 
comprehensive system. ‘To such an education belongs 
the future of this country. ‘ Education means in- 
creasing the power of production, and social short- 
comings will be less with an educated people. The 
case for education, on a great scale, even though it 
involves some sacrifice, is irresistible.” So spoke 
Lord Haldane on 10th January 1913. 

Yes: but it must not be an educational reform 
“by snippets” ; the whole area of education must be 
covered, must be reformed, must be reorganised. 
Nothing less than this will serve. It will be an im- 
mensely expensive, but immensely reproductive task. 

It will be a case of casting bread on the waters 
wholesale, which will be found after many days, by 
the gradual reassertion of that pride of place which 
England has, through sheer defect in her educational 
system, been gradually losing during the last quarter 
of a century among the industrial nations of the 
world.’ 

But no vested interests must bar the way—least of 
all «‘ the dead hand ” of semi-ecclesiastical trusts, and 
wholly ecclesiastical prejudices. 

Lord Haldane seems hopeful that a vast educational 
reorganisation extending over all the area of the 
classes can “ take the religious question in its stride.” 

I wholly hope, but only partly believe it. 

If it be as difficult to move the ordinary English- 
man to take action on a recognition of general 


1 See footnote in Chapter VI. p, 108, with Herbert Spencer's 
sad prophecy, and Mr Bagley’s declaration that that prophecy is 
already being fulfilled in our times. 
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principles as it is to “move a luggage train with a 
sigh,” it will be a task more than Herculean to slay 
the Hydra of religious prejudices. 

But, “if obstruction grows more obstructed,” then 
that policy must become operative to which Stephen- 
son gave expression. when a sceptic foresaw the 
possible interference of a straying bullock with the 
progress of his railway train—then, indeed, it must 
be made “bad for the coo.” 

Statesmen are reported to exist who have expressed 


_ their belief in the efficacy of the steam-roller to make 


the rough places smooth and grant fair passage for the 
advent of the Great King-Conqueror, Education. 
For the sake of the future prosperity of the nation, 
and of the future integrity of the Empire, it is full 


time for the roller to get to work. 


1) 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS (continued) 


Ir the general accuracy of the foregoing survey be 
admitted, it would appear that the educational con- 
dition both of the great public schools and of the 
older grammar schools leaves still something to be 
desired. 

Of the more modern institutions founded during 
the last half-century, there is, however, a rather 
different tale to tell. Their pupils for the most part 
come from a somewhat composite section of the 
British public. Such pupils are generally the sons 
of what are called in the characteristic language of 
English society the Upper Middle Classes — pro- 
fessional men and wholesale traders, together with 
a goodly number of the smaller landed gentry, and 
here and there a leaven of the younger sons of the 
less wealthy nobdlesse. 

The general atmosphere, therefore, would, it might 
be thought, be more buxom, more bracing, more 
favourable to industry than in the more ancient foun- 
dations. Some of the a/wmni—more in the great day 


schools, less in the boarding schools—have been made 
130 
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aware early in life, either through anxious parents, 
or obvious financial facts which face them in their 
homes, that they may have, or will have, to make their 
own living, and that their success in so doing depends 
on their energies at school. Whatever despair, then, 
might be felt in some quarters as to impressing the 
gospel of work upon the more richly-endowed children 
of fortune, here at least would seem to be more 
favourable material. 

It is not to be denied, of course, that a similar 
incentive to industry is, to a limited extent, discover- 
able in the older schools. Even in those schools a 


~small minority consisting of boys who have won 
scholarships are often (though—shame to tell !—not 


always) the sons of impecunious parents. A few 


others, also, are sent by parents who have struggled 


by dint of financial sacrifices to secure for their 
children the prestige of being pupils at historical 


foundations as well as the advantage of school 


friendships “which may be of use to them in 
after-life.” 

But in these schools the foundation scholars are 
often lodged in water-tight compartments away from 
the wealthier alumni; and in such cases they are 
divided off, not only in geography but also by public 
sentiment, from the main body of the school; while 
the less wealthy of those who pay full fees become 
merged in that body and tend to succumb to the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of affluence and expenditure. 

Without, therefore, in any way implying that 
there is great, if any, difference in the raw material 
to be found in the old and in the new schools 
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respectively, the simpler and sterner environment of 
the latter would, it might be expected, render that 
material more pliant, more adaptive, more ready to be 
shaped for life’s work. It might be expected, also, 
that such a curriculum would be chosen as would fit the 
boys for all sorts of useful and reproductive careers, 
and that the surrounding influences would train them 
into becoming self-denying, self-subordinating, and 
yet self-reliant sons of Empire. Again, apart from 
school curricula and environment, they would be 
helped in this noble quest by pressure exercised 
from home. 

These suppositions were, to a limited extent, 
realised during the period under review. Professional 
parents, remembering “the years that the locusts had 
eaten” in their own boyhood, and in many cases their 
comparative “ failure to grasp the useless,” began to 
demand, forty years ago, some more convincing form 
of instruction for their children. Commercial parents, 
watching with undisguised alarm the inroad of 
continental competition and the efficiency, frugality, 
and industry of the imported foreign clerk, insisted 
still more loudly that the classics should yield pride 
of place to more marketable commodities. 

The scientists were also on the war-path. They 
pointed out, some gently, some more incisively with 
fiercer pen and tongue, that, after all, “language is 
but the instrument conveying to us things useful to 
be known—in fact, a mere medium for ideas.” 

“Tn a scientific age, boys’ studies,” cried the milder 
critic, “ought not to be solely literary ; in a pro- 
gressive, practical, earnest age, they must not be 
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suffered to remain stationary, fantastic, and pre- 
eminently pagan.” 
_ 'The existing educational system of this country,” ; 
exclaimed Mr A. J. Balfour, speaking not long ago, 
‘is chaotic, is inefficient, is utterly behind the age, 
makes us the laughing-stock of every advanced nation 
in Kurope and America, puts us behind not only our 
American cousins, but the German, and the French, 
-and the Italian.” 
Herbert Spencer, in an epoch-making essay, written 
half a century ago, bases his philosophy of a true 
education on biological reasonings. He marshals the 
aims of human life in their order of time and import- 
ance under the heads of: (1) Self-preservation, (2) 
livelihood, (3) parenthood, (4) citizenship, (5) ‘leisure 
activities,” and arraigns both the parent and the 
schoolmaster on the charge of having set forth a 
programme of instruction for child and pupil, begin- 
ning at the wrong end. 

“While anxious that their sons should be well 
brought up in the superstitions of two thousand 
years ago, they care not that they should be taught 
anything about the structure of their own bodies. . . . 

‘“* Kducation neglects the plant for the sake of the 
flower. In anxiety for elegance it forgets substance. 
Supposing it to be true that classical education con- 
duces to elegance and correctness of style, it is not 
comparable with a familiarity with principles that 
should guide the rearing of children. . 

‘“ As they (the classics) occupy the leisure part of 
life, so should they occupy the leisure part of 
education.” 
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To put his views figuratively,’ the great thinker 
declares in effect that we have treated education as 
an inverted cone, and set it spinning on its point; 
while by a judicious application of the whip when- 
ever it is seen to falter, we force it to gyrate and 
hum perpetually on the same spot—calling the motion 
progress, and the buzzing activity. ” 

On the other hand, there stood the two ancient 
Universities, with their hands full of gifts,’ the larger 
proportion of which could only be grasped by those 
who should have been trained in purely humanistic 
studies. To win such was one of the chief tests of 
educational success. Were not the names of the 
successful competitors, together with the names of 
the schools from which they came, to be seen in large 


1 At this point the writer pleads for indulgence at the hands of 
the gentle critic, if, by way of illustrating the kaleidoscopic changes 
in the “ programme of instruction” in the modern schools during 
the last fifty years, he is now forced to have recourse to a series of 
shifting similes and “ moving pictures,” chiefly borrowed, of course, 
from the classics. He may quote, indeed, in defence of his ‘‘ ex- 
eursions”” the approval of the Father of Greek Epic himself :— 

‘Os 8 br dvip immoe KeAnrilev & eidas, 
dor, érel €x ToAewy micupas TvVaE(pEeTaL TOUS, 
. 68 euredov aodares aici 
@pdaoxwv, dAdo? ex GAov ape(Berar, of Sé wérovrac. 
Thad, xv. \l. 679-685. 

2 See Virgil, Aneid, vii. ll. 378-383. 

Ceu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbo, 
Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 
Intenti ludo exercent ; ille actus habena 
Curvatis fertur spatiis ; stupet inscia supra 
Impubesque manus, mirata volubile buxum ; 
Dant animos plage. 


The “lashings” in the last line evidently refer to the ‘ top.” 
Dryden is clearly wrong in his rendering : “They (the boys) lend 
their little souls to every stroke ” ! 

8 Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, Virgil, Aneid, ii. 1. 49. 
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print in the daily Press? A practice, indeed, had 
actually come into vogue of publishing lists at the 


end of every academical year showing the com- 
parative successes gained by the different schools. 


Headmasters are, after all, only men; and though 
their single desire was to serve the intellectual welfare, 
and contribute to the ultimate success of their pupils 
in life, they would have been more than human if 
they had failed to couple an ambition to add lustre 
to the name of the schools over which they presided 
with a disinterested keenness for the welfare of their 
individual pupils. 

Moreover, a certain section of classically-bred 
parents, hungry for the academic honours of their 
sons as well as for their own financial relief, pressed the 
schoolmasters hard in the same direction. ‘The result 
was that within the ordinary classical circle an inner 
ring was formed of picked classical specialists. 

Thus the authorities of the more modern public 
schools andof the first-grade grammarschools (for these 
are to be included in this survey as sharing, mutatis 
mutandis, in similar experiences) found themselves, 
like forlorn navigators, between Scylla and Charybdis.' 

How were the headmasters to guide the good ship 
Education safely between the two conflicting calls ? 
They could not afford, like the older schools, to turn a 
deaf ear to the voice of a larger public, and altogether 
stare super antiquas vias. On the other hand, the 
Siren voices of the two Universities were peculiarly 
seductive. There was only one practical course to 


1 See Homer, Odyssey, xii. ll. 73-110. The reader will be glad 
that the passage is too long to quote. 


ee st 
vA He. Lea” 
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be pursued, consistently with the desire to survive 
and flourish and with the dictates of good sense. 
Medio tutissimus ibis. This was the plan which they, 
in fact, followed. It was not ideal, but it was safe. 
All did not steer exactly in the same course. If 
Scylla frowned, there was a movement towards the 
other side; if Charybdis yawned, the tendency was 
to venture only as near the shore as seemed safe. 

Then was brought to birth! in those schools where 
the Pagan Divinities—Greek and Latin—once held 
undisputed sway that creature of the great English 
god, Compromise—‘“ the Modern Side.” It was a 
veritable 

« Monstrum horrendum informe ingens, cui lumen ademptum.” * 

Chaos was its father, and Darkness its mother.’ 
It was regarded at first as “a refuge for the destitute.” 
The Pontiffs of classicism anathematised it, and de- 
ported thither the vile corpus of such votaries as 
had failed to pay the toll of educational service: such 
pupils were looked down upon by the faithful as souls 
in limbo.* Such a locus peenitentie was, however, a 
merciful alternative for that sentence of excom- 
munication, which some of the older schools practised, 
but which most of the younger institutions could 
not afford, or from conscientious motives refused, to 
adopt. Like merciful gardeners, they regarded it 
their duty not to cut down the seemingly barren 
tree, until they were conscientiously sure that they 

1 The desultor has here changed horses. 

2 Virgil, neid, iii. 1. 658. 

8 According to Lempriére, Erebus was the classical offspring of 


this unnatural union. But myths are apt to vary. 
4 The desultor has here again achieved one of his agile leaps. 
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had tried a different kind of tillage through which 
it might bear fruit.* 

Boys, to whom Cornelius Nepos and the Greek 
delectus were indigestible things, were dosed with 
modern quack medicines.* Little scientific diagnosis 
of the various distempers afflicting the sorry victims 
was attempted. Empiricism reigned. All sorts of 
variations as regards the subjects were in vogue in the 
modern departments of the various schools. Much 
depended on the particular kind of pressure exerted by 
the parental advocates of ‘“ the directly useful.” Here 
and there, indeed, praiseworthy attempts were more 
or less successfully made, on behalf of the boys’ own 
educational welfare, to square some sort of organised 
plan with the requisitions made from without. The 
result was a via media between the belief of teachers, 
and particularly of headmasters, on the one side, and 
the demands of an anxious but ill-informed public on 
the other. It was, to put it briefly, a complete victory 
for the Great English God—Compromise.* 

Meanwhile, the confusion became worse con- 
founded by the increasing multiplicity of examinations 
conducted by the various examining public bodies, 
especially those connected with the professions, and 
by the almost infinite variety of subjects (sometimes 
with various set books in languages) which were de- 
manded.‘ It was calculated by a headmaster about ten 


1 And again. 

2 And again. 

3 The desultor has at length reached terra firma. 

4 The Oxford and Cambridge Joint Certificate Board, the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination Boards, the College of 
Preceptors, the Medical Council, the Council of Legal Education, 
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years ago that one of the higher forms on his modern 
side, consisting of twenty boys, might conceivably con- 
tain thirteen candidates for thirteen different public 
examinations, each and all working at one or more 
subjects not prescribed for the rest of his companions. 
No headmaster, however divinely endowed with 
organising powers, could evoke cosmos out of such 
chaos; and yet the conflicting demands of thirteen 
parents, each insisting on individual treatment, and 
sometimes even threatening premature withdrawal of 
their sons if their requests were not complied with, 
would appear (to each individual parent at least) 
perfectly reasonable. Such demands were, of course, 
made in absolute ignorance that compliance was a 
physical impossibility involving a dovetailing process 
ruinous to discipline, and a duplication in the numbers 
of the staff. It was not surprising that the head- 
masters of the smaller and less flourishing schools, to 
whom the retention of their pupils was essential, 
and who yet found themselves hopelessly unable to 
fulfil the conditions, were driven to temporise, and 
even partly to evade. Compromise here, again, was 
the Deus ex machina. 

But the fault lay with neither the master nor the 
parent. Conflicting pressure came from all sides 
at once. No wonder that confusion became worse 
confounded. 

Then, again, during the half-century under 
review the Schools Inquiry Commission of 1864, 


the Incorporated Law Society, the Institute of Actuaries, the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Institute of Civil Engineers, the Pharmaceutical 
Society, etc., etc., were some of these examining bodies. 
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followed by the Endowed Schools Act of 1869, had 
brought into existence the schemes of the Charity 
Commissioners for the reorganisation and consolida- 
tion of the local grammar schools. ‘These schemes, 
excellent as they were in conception, provoked 
educational unrest in the institutions themselves and 
searchings of heart among the governing bodies of 
the schools.1_ Some members of these enlightened 
bodies scanned the syllabus of subjects to be studied, 
and, by translating the permissive “‘may” into the 
imperative ‘‘ must,” insisted on the unfortunate head- 
masters including all sorts and conditions of the omne 
scibile et queedam alia in the curriculum.’ All the 
educational ingredients were piled together, shredded, 
and flung into the melting-pot with a miscellaneous 
profusion which rivalled the contents of the witches’ 
cauldron, and there issued little else than 


“ Double, double 
Toil and trouble.” 


Then ensued compromise, compromise, and again 


1 And no wonder. The Commissioners had dealt with 782 schools 
of the secondary type with incomes varying from £42,000 a year to 
£5ayear. In two-thirds of the towns of England there were found 
to be no secondary schools: in the remaining one-third they were 
generally inadequate. 209 of the 782 schools were “ classical,”’ but 
not one in six of these sent 20 per cent. of their pupils to the 
ancient Universities. Only one-third of these schools sent one boy 
a year. Many of them did not send one boy in three years, 

2 For instance, in a well-known grammar school in the north, 
one of the municipal g gvovernors, a tr adesmian of light and leading in 
the town, discovered “that Hebrew was one of these permissive 
subjects. He pressed on a headmaster just elected under the new 

scheme its necessity as a subject of study for the upper sixth form, 
which consisted of six boys, one of whom was trying for an Oxford 
scholarship, another had ambitions to become a veterinary surgeon, 
a third to be a chartered accountant, a fourth a solicitor, while the 
fifth and sixth were destined for local trade. 
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compromise. ‘The time-tables of the schools became, 
indeed, ridiculously overcharged, and have so re- 
mained to this day. 

But the department which chiefly suffered from 
the congestion was the modern side. Whatever . 
views the responsible leaders of the schools them- 
selves might hold (and the many able men among 
them did hold strong views) as to the scientific 
principles which should govern the educational 
evolution of their pupils, and the necessity of fram- 
ing a general scheme of work in accordance with 
those principles, they had to surrender at discretion. 
They were completely overridden and crushed by 
the combined assaults of the irregular troops of 
ill-equipped parents, the motley tribes of outside 
examiners, and the ponderous bodyguard of their 
own governing councillors. 

Thus it came to pass that the headmasters, not 
through any failure on their part to grasp sound 
educational principles, but because they were over- 
powered by the pressure of external influences, could, 
as a rule, make no serious attempt to distribute, on 
any scientific basis, the hours which should be appor- 
tioned to the pursuit of naturalistic and humanistic 
studies respectively. The time-tables on the modern 
sides were, indeed, almost as varied as the schools: 
but, generally speaking, more mathematics, some 
natural science, some English subjects, and here and 
there an extra modern language, were introduced to 
fill the gaps left vacant by the abolition of Greek. 

Science laboratories, meanwhile, were increasing in 
numbers and quality at some of the better endowed 


| 
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Bs oder boarding-schools as well as at the larger 
grammar or local schools. Fair efficiency in the 
| teaching of science was attained, though it was an 
| efficiency hardly commensurate with the time and 
' funds employed. The more self-supporting institu- 
_ tions struggled to keep pace in spite of the ves angusta 
| domi, and with inferior apparatus’ achieved equally 
_ good (or moderately good) results. 

But there were certain obstacles to success. First 
of all, the Teachers of Science possessed no inherited 
~ methods, such as (however faulty) Classical Masters 
had, through centuries of tradition, imbibed as pupils, 
and prescribed as teachers. 

Again, the time-tables were greatly overcrowded, 
owing to the miscellaneous demands of parents and 
the exigencies of external examinations. Little scope, 
therefore, was left to organise a literary training of a 
preliminary kind in the mother-tongue, in history 
and geography, and in one modern language, though 
without such an accompanying linguistic training no 
student of science can be expected to reproduce for 
his own benefit (or ultimately for the benefit of the 
world) the results of his scientific knowledge. 

Thirdly, the nature of the subject presumes a 
method of instruction almost precisely opposite to 
that which was (and still is) generally employed in 
the classical curriculum. 

The “pumping-in” process was in a scientific 
sphere an impossibility : “ elicitation” was, or should 


1 Of the methods by which academic inspectors challenged the 
inferiority of the tools employed, while they ignored the results 
of the workman’s skill, an illustration has already been given in 
Chapter VI. page 101, footnote. 
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be, the system employed. It is simple enough to 
insist on the mind being stored with three pages of 
the Latin irregular verbs ; it is easy enough to detect 
whether the boy has approximately digested and can 
reproduce such a classical stuffing. Such diet is, 
indeed, deemed necessary to counteract the danger 
of inattention and ill-discipline in the mass, and to 
keep the pupils uninterruptedly employed during 
the less guarded hours of preparation. It ensures 
“discipline.” ‘It keeps the boy’s nose to the grind- 
stone.” The “heuristic” method, on the other 
hand, which is indisputably one of the ideal modes 
of instruction in some of the natural sciences, in- 
volves the comparative freedom and unfettered isola- 
tion of the individual boy. The pupil has to be 
set to weigh, measure, and experiment by himself. 
The detection of comparative idleness becomes cor- 
respondingly difficult. The process is, in a sense, 
foreign to the existing system of discipline in the 
public school. 

It was small wonder, then, that Professor Arm- 
strong, of the South Kensington Institute, one of the 
most eminent teachers of science, pronounced the 
verdict : “It is daily becoming more and more evident 
to me that, except in isolated cases, school science is 
of little value.” 

Such a criticism provokes a deeper analysis, and 
would obviously entail changes of a far-reaching 
character. ‘The remedy, if remedy be required, would 
involve nothing less than an organic revolution in 
the barrack-system of public-school life. ‘The captain 
of a company, enjoined to keep discipline in the 
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ranks, and to show some immediate results from 
combined mechanical drill, cannot be expected to 
allow the private to step aside, and analyse at his 
leisure the chemical constituents of his cartridge 
pouch. 

Finally, there was little systematic attempt made, 
owing, no doubt, to the distracting calls on time, to 
correlate the different spheres of scientific knowledge. 
Nature Study, Physiography, Physical Geography 
have hitherto occupied but little place in secondary 
education ; while Heat, Light, Elementary Chemistry, 
and Magnetism have been found more accessible 
subjects. 

Again, the partial failure of the teaching has no 
doubt been due to a lack of scientific synthesis, 
though, as has already been pointed out, the heuristic 
method, properly applied and in a favourable atmo- 
sphere, has proved effective in the case of students of 
natural aptitude. The essential proviso, however, is 
that they must, as has just been pointed out, be 
sufficiently equipped with a previous and _ parallel 
training in linguistic expression. 

The chief defect, however, in ‘‘Modern Side” 
education during the period under review was the 
insufficient recognition of the scientific connection 
between mind and hand. Little attempt has been 
made, except in the last ten years, to include manual 
work in the orthodox curriculum. Carpenters’ benches 
were no doubt fitted up in many schools for the 
relief of “practical” boys during the play hours, to 
secure them from the constant tyranny of non- 
productive games. But these were chiefly projected 
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and encouraged in an amatewr spirit. They were 
regarded, in fact, as a hors d’euvre, to add zest to 
the more solid fare. 

The establishment of engineering shops, on the 
other hand, in which organised and supervised work 
could be seriously carried on during school hours, was 
confined to very few boarding schools of the ‘ public- 
school” type. Some larger and better-endowed day 
or local schools, indeed, enjoyed admirable equipment, 
to meet the needs of that particular class of pupils 
who were destined for colonial life, or for a career in 
mechanical, civil, or electrical engineering. But it is 
little less than astounding to reflect that, with the 
results of the Sléyd and other systems before them, 
educators and governing bodies should have failed to 
realise the importance, from a pedagogic point of view, 
of establishing a close connection between mind and 
hand. It is, however, only fair to remember that 
the expense involved in the equipment and main- 
tenance of “Shops” is as great as, if not greater 
than, that incurred in the establishment of science 
laboratories. Nevertheless, the educational value 
which has resulted in those few schools where manual 
work forms an integral part of the school curriculum 
is incontestable. Its “dignity,” however, has been 
called in question, even by governing bodies.’ 


1 In the case of one such boarding-school the headmaster built 
and equipped engineering shops at a great expense from his own 
private purse. He was met afterwards by gentle criticism from one 
of his own governing body, who pointed out that it was, indeed, the 
function of the school to train her students for the noble professions, 
such as the Church, the Law, and the Army, but that it was beneath 
her dignity to cater for boys whose ambitions did not lead them 
higher than a life of manual toil ! 
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One of the most interesting and observable re- 
sults of the institution of “Shops” has been that 
properly organised manual training has exercised a 
surprisingly beneficial reaction on book learning. 
Many and many a boy who had gravitated to, or 
remained at, the bottom of his form, has not only 
found his métier in the employment of his energies 
and abilities in the “Shops,” but has shaken off all 
the despair which had previously attended his efforts 
in the class-room, and has made respectable progress 
in those very linguistic and literary studies which he 
had previously abhorred and evaded. 

The moral effects have been equally encouraging. 
Instead of being “suspects” and loafers, such boys have 
undergone a complete change in character, and shown 
themselves capable, energetic, and valuable members 
of the public-school commonwealth. 


Now, I wish to speak with all possible respect of 
those who uphold and carry out in some of our public 
schools the policy of superannuating those boys who 
have at a certain stage of adolescence failed to come up 
to a prescribed standard of industry and attainments, 
and who are therefore looked upon as ‘“ undesirables.” 

But may not those responsible for such a policy be 
justifiably asked, in the interest of citizenship of State 
and Empire, the following vital questions :— 

1. Does such a failure on part of the superannuated 
boy ever imply (wholly or even partly) a mere 
failure to reach a certain standard of attainment 
in the Latin and Greek languages (e.g. a power 


to construe Euripides and Horace) at the age of 
10 
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sixteen, or to acquire a general linguistic or 
abstract mathematical proficiency ?* 

2. If so, would not such a failure largely account 
for a boy’s low position in the school and a 
consequent mental despondency which may 
have reacted on his general character and 
bearing ? 

3. If so, has any attempt been made to discover 
whether he has any other mental power 
unconnected with linguistic aptitude or with 
abstract mathematical reasoning 4 

4. If such an attempt has not been made, is it 
because of the narrow range of the curriculum, 
which prevents both master and boy from 
discovering whether the latter has any such 
mental power ¢ 

5. If so, does not a public school, however 
distinguished, fail in fulfilling its professed 
duty as a training-ground for citizens of State 
and Empire by so limiting its curriculum, and 
by forcing all sorts and conditions of minds 
into one narrow groove of instruction ¢ 


1 J am, of course, assuming that the victim of superannuation has 
not been the victim of inefficient teaching. This is, perhaps, a large 
but indispensable assumption, I remember an amusing incident 
during my scholastic career which may perhaps illustrate this point. 
A young master, who had been responsible for some time for the 
instruction of an irresponsive pupil, inscribed in the boy’s report, 
with the cheap sarcasm with which some young schoolmasters are 
armed, the following sentence: “I can teach this boy nothing.” 
A letter from the father duly reached me, and ran to the following 
effect; “I assume, of course, after this confession of ignorance on 
the part of the master, you will feel it to be your duty to dispense 
with his further services.” On the whole, the parent seems to have 
shown the prettier wit. 
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6. If through such limitations it does so fail, ought 
the pupil to be punished for the failure of the 
institution to fulfil its professed duty ? 

7. Does not the superannuation of a boy at a 
critical stage of adolescence, when, ea hypothes?, 
continued residence at a public school would 
be beneficial to him, often affect prejudicially 
his future conduct and career, and chiefly 
because he has left his public school with the 
mark of failure on his brow ? 

8. If so, are not those responsible for carrying out 
such a policy of superannuation on the basis 
of such a narrow curriculum largely responsible 
also for any failure in the after-life of the victim 
of their rules ? 

These are grave questions, and challenge a reply. 

This at least I can say, from much sad and painful 

personal knowledge gathered during the last few 
years in the great Dominion overseas: There would 1 
be fewer “remittance men” in the backwoods of 
Canada, and fewer loafers haunting the bars in the 
‘hustling ” cities of her miraculous growth, if wider 
opportunities for the employment of hand and mind 
had been granted to those unhappy “ failures” during 
their school days at the critical period of still pliant 
and responsive youth. —! 


CHAPTER IX 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS (continued) 


Ir will be seen from the foregoing sketch that the 
establishment of modern sides, as organised during 
the last fifty years, has not been attended with such 
complete success as might have been expected. 
Future chapters will show that the writer is strongly 
of opinion that there never ought to have been, in an 
ideal curriculum, any such separation as that between 
a classical and a modern side at all, and that there 
should have been established long ago one Grand 
Trunk system for all. That this is becoming slowly 
recognised may be seen in the recent movements 
taken by some of the more well-known schools in the 
return to a “general” education and the postpone- 
ment of specialisation till a later age, though, as will 
be seen by the inspection of time-tables in some of 
those schools, the proposed “ general” education on 
the present lines is not general at all, but is merely 
a modified form of (chiefly) linguistic training. 

The problem of “ modern sides” cannot, however, 
with any fairness be dismissed without the remark 
that that department, which was originally looked 


upon more or less as “a refuge for the destitute,” 
148 
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now includes, in many of the smaller schools at least, 
the majority of boys in the school, and that in those 
schools whose numbers remain at a steady figure the 
proportion of boys on the classical side is dwindling 
yearly, while the ‘modern boys” are increasing in 
like proportion. ‘This is distinctly a sign of the times 
and of the trend of public opinion. 

in some schools, indeed, there remain very few 
classicists in the higher forms, except those who 
are, or hope ultimately to be, candidates for scholar- 
ships at the two ancient Universities. It would 
follow, therefore, that, if the number of scholarships 
at present allocated to purely classical studies were 
reduced and diverted to other subjects of learning, 
“the classical side” might disappear altogether, or 
shrivel merely into a class of classical specialists at 
the top of the school. Perhaps the inner policy of 
the recent movement in the schools towards the 
blotting out of the parallel and rival lines of study 
and the substitution of the Grand Trunk system is 
explainable on these grounds. ‘The change, however, 
has doubtless been hastened by the fact that an 
increasing number of more enlightened parents 
decline to be seduced any longer by the scholarship- 
bait. Such men desire a wider education for their 
promising sons than the classical curriculum can offer. 
The consequence is that modern sides are now found 
to contain an increasingly large number of really able 
boys, who can give good account of themselves when 
they “stand with their enemies in the gate.” 

That such enemies still exist even “within the 
gate” is unhappily to some extent true, though the 
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prejudice against “modern subjects” is gradually 
meeting the fate of all outworn superstitions. A 
traditional contempt for reformed methods of study 
is apt to linger in the narrow republic of a school 
long after it has received its deathblow at the hands 
of public opinion. Such exploded traditions remain 
stubbornly as articles of faith in the mind of the 
conservative school-boy, especially if such sentiments 
are fostered, as they sometimes are, by the sneers 
and epigrams of classically-bred assistant masters. 
Modern sides have found their worst foes, sometimes, 
in the midst of their own (academic) households. 


No survey, however, of the course of education 
pursued in the public schools during the last half- 
century would be complete without a further inquiry 
as to how the classicists who had won all along the 
line in the older schools (in spite of the damaging 
bombardment in the Commissioners’ Report in 1864), 
and who had at least held their own in the younger 
institutions, have utilised the results of their victory 
or of their partial success respectively, in the two 
classes of schools named. 

In the first place, the victorious resisters have made 
some concession to public opinion with regard to the 
preponderance of Latin and Greek in their time- 
tables; they have admitted a dash of English Litera- 
ture here, and accorded another hour or two to 
Mathematics and French there. ‘These concessions 
have tended to overcrowd the educational time-table, 
though not to the same abnormal extent as has 
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prevailed in the modern department. The reason 
for this comparative immunity of the classical side 
from a plethora of subjects is easy enough to trace. 
The older schools could afford to neglect parental 
demands. The younger schools transferred the son 
of the exacting parent into the modern side. It 1s 
therefore in the latter department that the worst con- 
gestion has taken place. The only pressure on the 
classical pupil has been the mild force exercised by the 
pass examinations at Oxford and Cambridge, which 
calls for minute doses of Mathematics and French. 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether a really greater 
educational gain would not have resulted to the 
purely classical schools if a stand had not been made 
for the classics, the whole classics, and nothing but the 
classics. Such a course would at least have led to 
no overcrowding whatever. It would certainly have 
satisfied the ideal of a well-known classical expert and 
schoolmaster of acknowledged authority and eminence 
who nails his colours to the mast by declaring— 

“It is no paradox to say that the educational value 
of classical study consists largely in the fact that it 
is what the world calls ‘useless,’ so that there is no 
temptation to subordinate it to unworthy aims.” * 


1 Mr T. E. Page, in The Public Schools from Within, page 9. 

The late Dean of Canterbury, however, an equally eminent 
schoolmaster and man of letters, would hardly agree with this 
dictum. He declares: “I have never been able to see anything 
specially glorious in inutility per se.” 

And Sir Oliver Lodge observes— 

“The fallacy lies in the tacit assumption that there is some 
opposition in natura rerum between knowledge of a useful subject 
and a subject worth knowing. More than this, if the result of 
education does not make the one subject liked, it cannot make 
the mind of the learner alert,” 
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And he goes on to ask— 

“*Who can say that Greek and Latin are in any 
true sense dead? In literature and art, in science 
and philosophy, in all that concerns law, social order, 
and the principles of Government, we are connected 
in an unbroken and living union with Greece and 
Rome.” 

Such a position, if not unassailable, is at least 
defensible. If Greek and Latin had been taught to 
a few choice spirits, and to them only from this 
literary point of view, for the last fifty years, there 
would be no just cause for complaint. Criticisms 
like those of Mr A. C. Benson on the disastrous 
effects of the ordinary classical curriculum on the 
minds and character of the ordinary boy would then 
not be so damning or so true. 

The worst of the matter has been, as has been 
pointed out by thinkers both inside and outside the 
educational fold, first, that the average pupil is not 
fit for a purely classical training; and, secondly, 
that the classics have not been taught, for the 
most part and to the generality of boys, for their 
literary power and beauty, but from a linguistic, 
i.e. a grammatical, point of view. The fact is, 
that not one boy out of ten ever gets far enough 
in the knowledge of the language to appreciate its 
literary beauty at all. The god to be worshipped 
was meant by the orthodox to be — the Idea 
embedded in the Word; but priests and votaries 
alike have turned aside to worship the golden 
ealves at Dan and Bethel, ze. the mere words 
themselves, 
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Grammar,! which in the order of all the sciences 
should come after the mastery of language, has been 
set first as a stumbling-block in the way of progress. 

A well-known headmaster has indeed defended 
lately the early inculcation of Latin grammar as being 
a training in scientific classification. He appears to 
argue that the student of grammatical forms and of 
their mutual relations obtains the same “mental 
gymnastic” as the scientist gains from the study 
of natural or living objects. The former uses 
words instead of birds, beasts, and fishes, on the 
same principle that a card-player uses counters as 
symbols for money.” Therefore (so he argues) 
training in grammar and philology has in itself a 
real scientific value. 

It may, however, be pointed out in reply (if, indeed, 
the argument quoted be meant to be a serious defence 
of existing methods of education), that in the order 
of science such a process of classification follows, and 
does not precede, the observation and accumulation of 
facts. But even if it be conceded (and the concession 
is one that some of the ablest educationists are by no 


1 Speaking of the system of education in our secondary schools, 
Herbert Spencer says: “ Nearly every subject dealt with in the 
schools is arranged in abnormal order, definitions, rules, and prin- 
ciples being put first instead of being disclosed as they are in the 
order of nature through the study of cases” (7.e, instances), (Essay 
on Education.) Again, he speaks of “that intensely stupid practice, 
the teaching of grammar to children.” 

More than two hundred and twenty years ago a similar view was 
expressed by John Locke, who declares that, “if grammar ought to 
be taught, it must be to one that can speak the language already : 
how else can he be taught the grammar of it ?”’ 

* This is, I think, the figure suggested by Sir Oliver Lodge in his 
criticism of the theory advanced. 
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means disposed to make) that a preliminary mastery 
of Latin and Greek grammar be requisite before any 
attempt be made to read the easier literature of the 
two languages, yet the defenders of the old gram- 
matical faith must in their turn admit that the prin- 
cipal use of the grammar is to render the reading of 
literature so easy that the ideas conveyed in it may 
be readily absorbed by the student. 

It may well be doubted, however, whether in the 
period under review more than a small percentage of 
the boys studying the two ancient languages ever 
arrived at such a stage of progress as to imbibe any 
sort of intellectual advantage from the great thoughts 
of the master-minds of Greece and Rome. The mass 
of the unfortunate strugglers were almost exclusively 
occupied in puzzling out for themselves, or being in- 
structed in, the grammatical forms in which those 
great thoughts were embedded. And the general 
method of teaching, which was linguistic and academic 
rather than literary, encouraged this aspect of so-called 
classical culture. 

Dr Arnold realised eighty years ago the barren 
character of such a system of teaching, and pressed 
hard on his generation the value of the literary 
method. But the insistence on “ scientific ” scholar- 
ship in the upper forms, and the increasing attention 
paid by scholars to refinements of usage, such as 
are observable in such learned books as Goodwin's 
Moods and Tenses, have produced a contrary bias 
in favour of minute refinements of scholarship. 
The lowest forms in a_ school, however, have 
suffered the worst. The official seal set by the 
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Headmasters’ Conference on Kennedy's Latin Primer 
in the early ’eighties— probably one of the most 
retrograde and unfortunate strokes of policy ever 
made in the interests of classical study—encouraged 
the classical schoolmaster to revel in the intricacies 
of the oblique complement, the double interrogative, 
the prolative infinitive, the nominativus pendens, 
et hoc genus omne. 

The sceptic has been often led to doubt whether, 
after all, the literary value of many beyond the 
one or two of the most famous Latin authors is 
really very great. Putting on one side the sublimity 
of Virgil and the admirable incisive apothegms and 
‘‘ modern instances” of Horace, there is a growing 
disinclination among scholars to attach to many 
others the literary merit or the reverence which 
once they commanded. Even Cicero nonnunguam 
dormitat,: while many writers of the silver age might 
safely be neglected without much loss. On the 
other hand, many works of the great masters of 
human thought in the sister tongue of Greece are 
of course incomparable. 

But the conviction of the necessity of the study of 
the Latin and Greek grammars as “the foundation 
of belief.” which culminates in regarding the two 
ancient languages as containing all things necessary 
to intellectual salvation, would not have had such a 
deadening result on education, had it not been that 
many teachers, led away. in part by the publication 
of “scientific” grammars, proceeded to lay greater 


1 “ Decem annos consumpsi in legendo Cicerone, and the Echo 
answered in Greek, “Ove” (Bacon’s Advancement of Learning). 
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stress on the abnormalities of construction and on 
weird and unused grammatical forms. 

The Exceptions are still impressed on boys and 
learnt by heart as if they were more important than 
the Rules. Old-fashioned masters of delightful con- 
scientiousness inflict three pages of the Latin irregular 
verbs on their unhappy victims, feeling all the while 
that thereby they are doing the god of education good 
service. Of course, they are certain of one thing at 
least, that it is an easy way of discovering whether 
their little Latinists have been at work. So it has 
come to pass that they exact their pound of flesh, 
and that not without blood.’ It was far from un- 
common not long ago to find in school examination- 
papers a demand for the genders of hydrops and 
gryps, for the ablative plural of filia, the genitive 
plural of accipiter,’ and a resurrection of grotesque 


1 « You cannot,” says Mr Benson, “get honest work, unless the 
pupil has interest and belief in work.” In other words, Nzhil invild 
Minerva. 

The following candid confession of the educational faith of a 
typical headmaster is quoted in the pages of The Academy, in its 
issue of 23rd January 1897: “Latin and Greek are the most 
effectual agents in keeping a boy’s nose at the grindstone.” The 
critic proceeds to point out that the statement is probably true 
from the teacher's point of view: but only because the teaching of 
the ancient languages has been methodised, and because it is easier 
to find persons capable of giving precisely that kind of drill than of 
giving really intelligent instruction in other branches. 

There is, however, surely another and deeper reason, namely, that 
the methodised mode of teaching the two ancient languages, namely, 
the “ pumping-in, ”’ to the comparative neglect of the “ elicitation ”’ 
process, fits in better with the problem of keeping discipline in a 
barrack. Change of environment alone can produce a change in 
the method and therefore in the subjects taught. 

2 See the proceedings of the Classical Association, an eminent 
body of men who have set themselves to the noble task of killing by 
ridicule and rebuke this abnormal method of inculeating the classics, 
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and unfamiliar words —set as pitfalls to catch the 
stumbler, and tricks to deceive the unwary by narrow 


teachers who seemed desirous of impressing on their 


unlucky victims a respect for the depth of their own 
vain knowledge. 


Let us imagine an _ educationist from Mars, 
temporarily relieved of his functions of teaching 
youthful Martians, paying a holiday visit of inspection 
to our public schools, and becoming an interested 
critic of the peculiar pabulum on which the English 
public-school boy is still being fed, as described in 
the foregoing paragraph. 

“By what miraculous means,” he might ask, “do 
you contrive to force all this stuff down your boys’ 
throats without producing continual nausea and 
violent indigestion ?” 

The answer of a candid schoolmaster would prob- 
ably be this: “We have at hand certain remedies, 
which, it may be admitted, are not always efficacious, 
but which go a long way towards stimulating appetite 
and promoting the relish of indigestible compounds. 
Attention, which otherwise would quickly languish, is 
provoked by competition. This competition assumes 
the shape sometimes of ‘taking places in form,’ so 
that a boy who sits near the bottom need never despair. 
Though he may be ignorant of three-quarters of his 
lesson, yet, through acquiring the useful knack of 
learning a fractional part of it, he may, by a single piece 
of knowledge, or even by a ‘lucky shot,’ spring from 
the bottom to the top—a very useful way in which to 
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prepare him to encounter the changes and chances of 
‘outrageous fortune’ in after-life. Or, if he be higher 
up in the school, where such a system is not in vogue, 
he has still to struggle to get ‘impression-marks ’ in 
competition with his neighbours. Competition there- 
fore, as you will see, in one form or other, is our most 
drastic antidote against surfeit and inattention. But if 
competition should fail to do its salutary work—well, 
there are various kinds of penalties imposed. First 
the vis a tergo—a form of warning against idleness 
which is, however, going out of fashion in some 
quarters. Then, again, there is the detention out of 
school to evoke attention in school. Or, there is the 
discipline of Penal Drill, which carries out the admir- 
able principle that sluggishness in the compulsory 
exercise of the mind should be cured by compulsory 
exercise of the body. In fact, we have two main 
remedies — the stimulus of competition and the 
stimulus of pain.” 

«But supposing,” the Martian Inspector may ask, 
“these two stimuli fail to do their work as against 
the greater pain in the organs of mental digestion ?” 

«Oh, then, there is always a third course left.’ It 
is called ‘the system of superannuation,’ through the 
application of which the student is cast out of the 
society of his more attentive schoolfellows.” 

« And how,” inquires our visitor from the neigh- 

1 An ancient legend is plain for all to see, inscribed with due 


pictorial embellishments, on the walls of one of our most famous 


schools— 
“ce +o Fen ; Sai 
Aut disce, aut discede, manet sors tertia ceedi. 


Modern and milder manners have simply inverted the order of the 
second and third alternatives. 
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bouring planet, ‘‘do these constant remedial pro- 
cesses react on the spirit of the schoolmasters who 
have such continual recourse to them ?” 

“Oh, well, as to that,” replies our educational 
apologist, “of course we sometimes think that we 
are in the condition of the man who had the perpetual 
semblance of hitting the right nail on the head with- 
out the reality. Some of us, again, complain that it 
is a perpetual pull up hill against the collar. When 
we have been applying the process for about nine 
weeks, a sort of nerve-storm comes over some of us, 
which we call an end-of-term feeling, and this in- 
creases and lasts towards the close, with occasional 
paroxysms during the examination period, but we 
console ourselves with the reflection that the same 
condition of constant struggle was observable in 
classical times. Listen to what our Immortal Virgil 
sings— 

“Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 
Remigio subigit, si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus amni.’ ”’ 
But the man from Mars has not stayed to listen: 
only the arms of his retreating aeroplane were to be 
heard palpitating stridently in the distant blue. 


Happily. some reaction has set in with a view to 
reforming the methods of instruction in both the 
ancient languages during the last ten years. Never- 
theless, though it is not the place here nor the function 
of the writer to indulge in prophecy, it seems obvious 
on all hands that, in spite of reform from within, 
the supremacy of Latin and Greek in the schools of 
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the future is doomed—whatever may happen in the 
Universities. The searchings of heart among the 
people at large, which began a quarter of a century 
ago, have now found a voice which none of their ad- 
versaries can any longer gainsay or resist. 

The writer, convinced as he is that such specialistic 
studies ought not to be the pabulum of the ordinary 
schoolboy, cannot but regard the “ passing” of Greek 
and its worship by the few as a tragedy of infinite 
pathos in the educational history of the nation. The 
great thoughts that lie embedded in her literature 
are indeed unrivalled — they constitute the most 
magnificent expression of the human spirit which the 
world has ever known. Moreover, they have been 
conveyed in the most flexible and perfect vehicle of 
expression that ever issued from the tongue of man. 

Unfortunately, many schoolmasters have, through 
the perverted way in which they have taught the 
language, been, all unconsciously, “ consenting to her 
death.” The writer, who venerates as deeply as most 
classically-bred Englishmen the beauty and dignity of 
the great goddess Athené,’ yet believes that some of 


1 «Latin and Greek composition and verbal scholarship will, 
as practised on their present scale, become merely Privat Studien 
for boys with an eminent aptitude for them.” (Matthew Arnold, 
Higher Schools and Universities, p. 396.) 

2 His motive in building a Greek Theatre at the college with 
which he was connected, and in reproducing by visual presentation 
and as far as possible in all their original dress and surroundings 
the masterpieces of the Greek drama, sprang solely from a desire 
to call the attention of his pupils to the unparalleled beauty and 
power of Hellenic culture, He believes that the work connected 
with such reproductions, which his pupils were able to “take in 
their stride’”’ without dislocation of other school subjects, has done 
more to inspire them with the great thoughts of the Greek mind 
than all the “ mental gymnastic” which grammars could supply. 
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her votaries, and particularly her clerical votaries, have, 
by an unwise advocacy of her rule in spheres which 
were not her own,’ been really fighting in the ranks 
of her foes, and have added thereby a certain indignity 
to her dethronement. If this had not been so, fewer 
would have been found to ery to-day: “ Down with 
Greek!” ‘Away with her, away with her, even unto 
the ground!” he goddess would have, at least, been 
spared the ignominy of having her image flung over 
the rock, and would have been allowed at least to 
disappear from her ancient pedestal in a way befitting 
a Divinity of such beauty, such ancient dignity, and 
such length of rule. 

However this may be, it is clear beyond all doubt 
that, as a subject of secondary education, Greek will 
be obliged to yield pride of place to more pressing 
and essential kinds of human knowledge. 

1 The retention of Greek as an entrance bar to Oxford and 
Cambridge has been principally due to non-resident graduates, 
many of them clergymen and schoolmasters. The prostitution of 
the language by forcing non-classical applicants for entrance to be 


examined in Greek after a few months’ study by the aid of a 
“crib” is too well known to require emphasis. 


1] 


CHAPTER X 


THE GENERAL FEATURES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIFE— 
THE BOARDING SCHOOL 


Ir would require no little courage—indeed, it would 
be an act bordering on arrogance—to attempt to 
tread again the ground already covered, with more 
or less success, by countless school novels, school 
reminiscences, and school ethical treatises — books, 
most of which are, in fact, combinations of all three 
types of literary product. Let it be said then, at 
once, that there is no intention in the following pages 
to revive either the buxom atmosphere of a Tom 
Brown, or the heavily-laden and somewhat morbid 
environment of an Eric, still less the breezy (and, 
in the eyes of most public-school men, unfamiliar) 
surroundings of Stalky & Co. ‘The author’s design 
is, indeed, far removed from any such enterprise, and 
points, as will have already been seen, in a totally 
different direction. 

Nor let any reader suspect him of an intention to 
indulge in local criticisms, or to draw inferences from 
his knowledge of, or experience in, any particular 
school within the ring-fence, say, of the Headmasters’ 


Conference, or even of the Headmasters’ Association. 
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His references and conclusions will be entirely general. 
He wishes to disclaim, once for all, the idea that 
any type of man or school is meant in these pages 
monstrari digito. If, then, in order to enforce some 
principle or position, he employs illustrations which 
may appear tinged with local colouring, it must clearly 
be understood that no such reference is intended. 

It has been, it is true, his privilege to serve on 
the Executive Council of both the scholastic bodies 
named above, and to have gained thereby some little 
insight into the “atmosphere” pervading many 
other great institutions beyond those with which he 
has been more immediately connected. Experiences 
acquired also through appointments to educational 
commissions and associations, whose sphere of opera- 
tions has lain beyond the British Islands, have enabled 
him to observe, from a quasi-official standpoint, the 
working of primary and secondary schools and uni- 
versities in the United States and in Canada. 

He has therefore been in a position to cultivate, as 
far as an Englishman can, a spirit of detachment, and 
to view, and review, the general characteristics of the 
schools of his own country with “larger, other, eyes ” 
than if it had always been his lot to be confined 
within a single, and that an insular, environment. 

Having thus had the advantage of seeing things 
as they appear both from within and from without, 
he believes himself to have gained some sort of mental 
perspective. He claims, at any rate, to be recording 
his reflections on the general features of English 
public-school life, unbiassed by any such preposses- 
sions as are supposed in some quarters to influence 
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schoolmasters who have had few opportunities of 
taking general stock of pedagogic work. 

Again, the possible criticism that any particular 
feature of public-school life which happens to be por- 
trayed is not characteristic of some particular school 
with which either any reader has, either as pupil or 
as master, been connected, may be here anticipated. 
Such critics of his accuracy may be reminded that 
the public schools of England are so variegated in 
tradition and government, that any general fact 
predicated of them as a body can only be approxi- 
mately true of most, may be almost wholly untrue of 
some, and perhaps not entirely true of any. 

An art which has recently attracted some interest 
may perhaps serve as an illustration of the author's 
position. It goes by the name of “ composite photo- 
graphy.” ‘The process consists in collecting the 
portraits of a large number of literary, or scientific, 
or artistic people, and producing therefrom a certain 
type-face which no one could identify as the exact 
presentment of any particular individual, but yet one 
in which there could be recognised some look, or 
some touch, which would suggest, however distantly, 
a type-likeness of every one of those whose faces 
have contributed to the composite product. Such 
‘s the kind of attempt made by the author in his 
general survey of the public schools of his country. 
His contention, indeed, is that there are certain 
typical characteristics traceable in all; though on a 
casual survey of their government and traditions, 
they may seem to the man who knows one or two 
only, as far as the poles asunder. 
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Furthermore, it should be pointed out that the 
task which the writer has set himself is not one 
which covers much of the ground hitherto occupied 
by those who have written on the public schools of 
England. His particular and confessed aim has been 
to confine himself to the investigation of one problem 
only —though an incalculably important one — of 
discovering how far the curricula set, and the life 
led, at our great schools are fitting their alwmni to 
become useful and profitable partners in maintaining . 
the integrity of the Empire. This one underlying 
aim has been, and will be, kept constantly before his 
mind, even when not directly expressed, wherever 
such and such a feature in the curriculum or in the 
general life is described or criticised. The omission, 
therefore, of some points in the complex organisa- 
tion of public-school life, which, though otherwise 
important and full of interest, may appear to the 
writer to be of small consequence in the solution of 
the one problem before him, will not, it may be 
hoped, be imputed to him as a fault either of neglect 
or of unfairness. 

Lastly, it must be premised that in any general 
survey it is difficult to avoid allusion to points already 
touched upon in previous chapters. It has been 
manifestly impossible, for instance, in discussing such 
an important factor in school life as the curriculum, 
to avoid reference to the social and religious atmosphere 
which has produced and maintained it. On the other 
hand, the nature of the subjects and of the methods 
of teaching them must necessarily react in its turn 
on the general character and life of the pupils who 
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follow those lines of study. Allusions, therefore, in 
the following pages to the curricula must not be re- 
garded as so many vain repetitions. Sociology does 
not admit of the examination of one phenomenon, 
isolated from all the rest. Nevertheless, the four 
following chapters profess to contain a general 
sketch and criticism of those conditions of life in 
our public schools which are outside and apart from 
the hours of class-instruction. 

To start, then, from a scientific basis: What is it 
that differentiates a school from all other combina- 
tions, organised or fortuitous, of civilised society 4 

It is the aggregation, evidently, of human beings 
of immature mind or character, and their separation 
from the natural environment of family life, either for 
the larger number of months during the year, or else 
for the larger number of waking hours during the day. 

Now the mention of this alternative suggests the 
chief distinction between one type of school and 
another. It is a distinction so real and organic that 
some, at least, of the features that belong to the one 
type will be found either less striking or will not be 
found at all in the other. It is, in fact, a cleavage 
so essential as to necessitate the treatment of the 
boarding school and the day school in two separate 
categories. 

Again, the two systems of saprepating boys for 
months together, or for hours together only, produce 
not only distinct features, but bring with them their 
own peculiar problems. At any rate, they render 
similar problems less or more difficult to solve, as 
the case may be. 
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Of course (such is the curious complexity of 
English education), there are all sorts of gradations 
between the purely boarding school and the purely 
day school. There is the ‘mixed school,” where a 
certain proportion of pupils are boarders and a certain 
proportion of them day scholars. ‘The proportion 
of the two elements varies considerably, though, 
generally speaking, the “mixed schools” contain a 
larger day- than boarding- element. 

Some others which are of ancient foundation 
approximate rather to the boarding type, and base 
their corporate life on the boarding element, as being 
the compact and more effective body within the 
larger whole. Such schools may be regarded in the 
category of boarding schools, even though, owing to 
their situation in towns, there is often a partial dis- 
location of continuous life during the week-end. On 
the other hand, those town schools where, for the 
convenience of parents who live in the country but 
who value the training imparted at those particular 
institutions, an insignificant number of boarders 
are received in one or two masters’ houses, may, 
to all intents and purposes, be regarded as day 
schools.’ 


1 The reader may regard it as tedious, that types alone should 
be discussed without the mention of names of actual schools repre- 
sentative of such types. A reference, however, to the dedicatory 
letter at the beginning of this volume will recall the author’s 
decision that no particular school should be mentioned in it. 
Whatever disadvantage there may be felt from the lack of local 
colouring is more than counterbalanced by the advantage gained 
by presenting entirely impersonal criticisms based on general prin- 
ciples, Principles and not schools are intended in this book to be 
held up before the mirror of truth. 
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First, then, of the boarding school : 

The new boy plunges almost abruptly from the 
freedom and independence of an ordinary Saxon 
home into an atmosphere of an unbending and quasi- 
Norman feudalism. I use the word “almost” ad- 
visedly, because, in most cases, he will have received 
in a preparatory or fore school a previous train- 
ing, which makes him ripe in part for such a startling 
change. 

Not that there is really a high degree of feudalistic 
atmosphere about a preparatory school. To begin 
with, the influence of the mass over the boy’s indi- 
viduality in such schools is less compelling ; there is 
no gulf fixed between the boy and his rulers and 
teachers. There exists, for instance, no  serried 
phalanx of prefects or monitors, standing stiffly 
between the young life and the rule of the assistant 
masters, or, still further off, of the headmaster. And 
if, in imitation of, and perhaps in designed prepara- 
tion for, the public-school system, a professed model 
of it has been established in the fore school, such a 
copy lacks the force of prescribed tradition, and the 
child-cadet-captain is too near the age of his inferiors 
in school-rank to exert much restraining influence. 
All that is instilled in the shape of feudal discipline 
comes therefore from the headmaster, himself gener- 
ally an old public-school man. The subordinate 
teachers, being salaried servants of their superior, 
and more easily dismissible at his pleasure, necessarily 
exercise less ascendency over the pupils than their 
confreres at the greater institutions. 

When, however, the neophyte enters the portals 
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of the public school, he encounters a new order of 
things. Life there is entirely subordinated to system. 
* The individual withers, and the world is more and more.”’ 


The freedom to which the young boy has looked 
forward, and which, when he gets it, he declares 
himself to be enjoying, exists in name only. In fact, 
he is a slave of the small republic to which he has 
been admitted as a member. But of Saxon liberty, 
as the grown man conceives it, there is none. The 
boy is free in the sense that the Ancient Athenian 
was free—tfree in his shackles, like the tethered horse 
in the cricket-ground which is free to eat grass 
within the narrow orbit of his pasture; free within 
the compass of his city-state, whose bondsman he is. 
The freedom of the public school, equally with that 
of ancient democracy, may be summed up in the 
following dictum : 


“What the law does not enjoin, it (¢pso facto) forbids.”’ 


Whereas the conception of Saxon liberty runneth to 
the contrary : 


* What the law does not forbid, that it allows.” } 


It may be confidently maintained, then, that there 
exists no conception of Saxon freedom in a public 
school. Conduct, that is, his public conduct and 
manners, down to the minutest detail, are prescribed 
for the young boy. Everybody must, within limits, 
do what everybody else does. For instance, tradition 
may hand down the immemorial custom (which is 
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always stronger than law) that the lowest buttonhole 
of the waistcoat must remain unbuttoned. No one 
dares, therefore, to button it. The fledgling who has 
not been at the school for one, two, or three years, 
must not furl his umbrella, nor walk on the mound 
fringing the path to the school-shop. The small 
boy, therefore, has to crunch the gravel, and to 
loosen the folds of his gingham at the risk of the 
winds of heaven converting it into a parachute. 

Woe to the youth who, fresh issuing from some 
unknown and unknowing tutor’s, or from “the Wild 
and Woolly West,” is found to be wearing a collar 
that first decides to stick up, and, changing its mind, 
resolves to turn itself down again. What would 
you? It is the symbol, the decoration of a man who 
has been at least two years at the school, or in the 
form next the sixth. “Off with it! off with it! 
or il 


The very tongue of the new boy has to be attuned 
to the utterance of strange sounds, and that some- 
times under penalties more to be feared than the 
scorpions of Rehoboam. ‘The vocabulary of one 
ancient school fills a volume of one hundred pages, 
many of the words being old Norman survivals,—an 
outward and visible sign of that feudalistic atmo- 
sphere, which is felt rather than seen, which bloweth 
where it listeth, so that none can tell whence it came, 
or whither it goeth. 

Are there, indeed, anywhere in the world to be 
found strongholds of stern and unbending Toryism 
so impregnable, and hitherto so unchallenged, as 
those maintained by a succession of the youthful, 
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unquestioning and unquestioned, overlords of our 
public schools ? 

It will be understood that no criticism is being 
expressed as to the ethical value or the reverse of 
this intense clinging to ancient tradition which marks 
the public-school community. The only point in- 
sisted on is that it binds the individual member hand 
and foot as an immature moral being, and that con- 
sequently it is guoad tenus hostile to the cultivation 
of individuality. In places which are ruled by the 
young, as everywhere in early communities, custom 
precedes and is stronger than the sanctions of law. 

‘For, ground in yonder social mill, 
We rub each other’s angles down, 


And merge, he said, in form and gloss 
The picturesque of man and man.” 


In other words, the public-school boy has a ten- 
dency to conform to a type. 

No wonder that the Trollopes, the Cowpers, the 
Byrons, and the Shelleys found in these schools no dry 
land for the sole of their foot to rest on, when they 
spread their wings away from the safe ark of the home 
life. It may be alleged, indeed, that such great 
men lived before the flood, in a time of “rougher 
manners, ruder laws.” It must, nevertheless, be 
admitted that, as long as the present barrack-life 
of the public school with its feudalistic atmosphere 
remains unchanged, so long will it be impatient of 
the cultivation of an individuality which cannot 
quite run in prescribed grooves, although gentler 
means may have nowadays been contrived to repress 
aberrations from recognised type. 
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As to the ethical results of sustained traditions, it is 
impossible to frame any general conclusion. One or 
two points, however, can safely be asserted. Such 
traditions have not generally been founded on, or 
for the most part maintained on account of, their 
ethical value. 

Secondly, any such ethical value as they may by 
chance possess is no measure of their importance in 
the eyes of the schoolboy. As might be expected in 
an unwritten code drawn up by an unfledged com- 
munity, there is little distinction drawn between 
things small and the great, between things mean and 
things weighty. There is a tendency to regard the 
neglect of the exact toll of mint, anise, and cummin as 
a sin as heinous as the infraction of the graver matters 
of the law. 

It must not, on the other hand, be assumed that 
the traditions of a public school are generally in- 
jurious. On the contrary, they are often enlisted on 
the side of the virtues; it is only contended that 
some, especially those which are in themselves in- 
different, are invested with an importance out of 
all proportion to their intrinsic worth, and are not 
founded on any ethical basis, but only on a certain 
tyranny of custom which may be good, bad, or 
indifferent, as the case may be.' 

* The following “Ten Commandments” of the English public- 
school boy come from an article called “ L’éducation nouvelle,’’ in 
the Revue Politique et Parlementaire :— 

1, There is only one God, and the captain of football is His 

prophet. 

2. My school is the best in the world. 


8. Without big muscles, strong will, and proper collars, there is 
no salvation, 
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Perhaps, if it be permitted to criticise gently 
the brethren of my own cloth, a certain lack of 
mental proportion is traceable to a slight extent 
even in the minds and rule of the younger guardians 
in these strongholds of youthful feudalism. There 
is, for instance, a tendency sometimes observable in 
their method and scale of meting out praise and 
punishment for conformity to, or breaches of, small 
matters of school discipline which takes off the fine 
edge of distinction between positive virtue and serious 
moral lapses. Heavy punishments administered for 
acts of forgetfulness, say, in not brushing the hair 
before going into chapel or dinner, are apt to blur 
the moral susceptibilities of the offender when he 
finds such penalties almost as severe as those with 
which “evil speaking, lying, and slandering” 
visited. 

Conscientious masters of somewhat limited horizon 
are particularly prone to suffer from this want of 
mental perspective." With the most laudable desire 
to do God service, they rake together minor offences 


4. I must wash much, and in accordance with tradition. 
5. I must speak the truth even to a master, if he believes 
everything I tell him. 

6. I must play games with all my heart, with all my soul, and 
with all my strength. 

. To work outside class-hours is indecent. 

. Enthusiasm, except for games, is in bad taste. 

. I must look up to the older fellows, and pour contempt on 
new-comers. 

10, I must show no emotion, and not kiss my mother in public. 


(© © ~3 


1 Pedantry is not only the commonest vice of schoolmasters, but 
it is one towards which everyone who has engaged in the work of 
teaching and guiding others must have repeatedly been conscious 
of a tendency. (From a contribution to Essays on a Liberal Educa- 
tion, by E. E, Bowen, p. 180.) 
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against law and order with the searching particularity 
of a tooth-comb, make statistics of them in a weekly 
register, and serve them up as reports on “ character ” 
at the end of term. Slaves themselves to feuda- 
listic preconceptions, they entirely subordinate the 
individual to the system, and, through a meticulous 
anxiety to carry out traditional discipline to the 
letter, succeed in stifling, for the time at least, the 
individuality of the more plastic pupil. Unhappily, 
however, though armed with the very best intentions, 
they sometimes succeed in driving the more highly- 
spirited youth to revolt and moral deterioration. So 
true it is, that everywhere, even in a_ barrack-life, 
virtue and stupidity form a dangerous combination. 

This tendency of public-school life to enforce 
conformity to a type must not, however, be under- 
stood to mean that all variety of individual character 
is thereby crushed. On the contrary, it is contended 
merely that its limitations and prescriptions prevent 
the due display of an unfettered originality of tem- 
perament. At a time when character is “wax to 
receive and marble to retain,” and when the tendency 
is rather towards imitation than self-evolution, the 
school atmosphere should, as an eminent thinker has 
pointed out, tend to counteract the one and intensify 
the other’; whereas our present system, not only in 
its method of imparting knowledge, but also in the 
conditions of its general life, seems to have adopted 
the reverse process.” 


1 Sir Oliver Lodge, in The Nineteenth Century. 

2 Pestalozzi and Froebel, on the other hand, in their revolt 
against such methods of education, would subordinate the system 
completely to the pupil, even to the extent of excusing, or account- 
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“Copy what we do, and learn what we tell you,” 
is the injunction which the young soul, with the 
faculties of self-evolution planted within him, hears 
on all sides when he enters the precincts of school 
life. ‘The thinking powers become thereby paralysed, 
but quick rewards are secured by success in the 
examination-room and by conformity to old customs. 
No wonder that “shades of the prison-house begin 
to close upon the growing boy.” 

It may, indeed, be not far from the truth to say 
that the system of instruction by “pumping-in” 
rather than of “elicitation” or “drawing out,” and 
the insistence on a strict conformity in the general 
life, have been the twofold inevitable outcome of 
the practice of herding young lives together in 
large masses for a long period unrelieved by change 


ing for every fault of the child by laying it at the door of malign 
circumstance or environment. Such principles, carried to their 
logical issue, would not permit of any wholesale treatment of boys 
gathered together in large numbers, still less of such an institution 
as an English public school. 

Nevertheless, the idealist might be allowed the luxury of 
imagining (in the millennium) some practical combination of the 
two opposite theories within the orbit of the public schools, 
Meanwhile, such a combination can be found only in a very few 
pioneer schools in England. The rulers of such schools, generally 
thinkers, and sometimes men of real genius, are, of course, dubbed 
“faddists’’ in England, where originality is considered a desire for 
advertisement or a sign of lunacy. Prophets, of whatever kind, are 
not held in great honour in their own country. For reasons already 
given, I forbear to name such institutions as exist in our own island. 
They are, however, discoverable by any earmest “seeker after 
truth,” and have a reputation on the Continent and in America 
which is denied to them in their own narrow island. But Dr Lietz’s 
school at Isenburg in the Harz, and M. Demolins’ school in F rance, 
besides others of similar nature and aims in Russia and Switzerland, 
may be quoted as successful attempts towards an evolutionary 
training of boyhood. 
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of environment. As was pointed out in a former 
chapter, certain ways of imparting knowledge, such 
as the “heuristic method,” would seem difficult of 
adaptation to large numbers. ‘“ Discipline has to 
be maintained at any cost,” is the cry. Set a boy 
to do three pages of the Latin Primer, or to draw 
a map during his more unguarded preparation 
hours, and the master can tell in three minutes’ 
time whether the job has been faithfully done or 
not. ‘Never mind the use: make him do it.”? 
“Keep the little victim’s nose to the grindstone, 
and you will be safeguarded from his pranks, 
oculosque infine trementes.” ‘“ Arrange his hore 
subsecive on a fixed plan, and give him plenty of 
compulsory and organised games to send the hot 
impetuous blood coursing through the veins of the 
inconsiderate youth. Then you will find he does not 
often get into serious mischief.” 

Such views are sometimes expressed, though their 
advocates will hardly contend that they are lofty 
considerations on which to base an ideal education 
for young lives. Restrictive legislation is doubtless 
necessary to protect society against the inroad of 
evil-doers: but no laws, however strictly exacted, 
ever yet produced a great or God-fearing people. 
A code in which coercive measures predominate does 
not form an ideal plan of government for the evolu- 
tion of the adolescent. On the contrary, it suggests 
the atmosphere rather of a barrack-room or of a 


1 This attitude of mind, however, would justify even the infliction 
of that insensate penalty known as ‘writing lines,’—the most 
barbarous form of punishment ever invented by the wit of peda- 
gogues in the darkest ages of educational chaos. 
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prison or asylum. It sets the unbiassed critic thinking 
whether a system of segregation and aggregation 
which involves such a code is consistent with a sound 
evolution of the educative process, or is simply the 
survival of an unscientific age. 

The writer is disinclined to credit the immature life 
with a double dose of original sin. On the contrary, 
he believes that if the guardian, whether he be parent, 
schoolmaster, or State, puts the boy into the very best 
environment for the cultivation of the positive virtues, 
the adolescent will continue to bear traces of the 
heaven from whence he came, and that his ideals will 
fade less slowly “into the light of common day.” It 
may safely be maintained that any environment which, 
through excess of numbers, or confinement of place, 
or ill-assorted companionship of age and ideas, requires 
constant artificial stimuli, adjustment, and safeguards 
to prevent it being an evil environment, is thereby con- 
demned. And the conscientious schoolmaster who 
has to struggle against such an environment sometimes 
asks himself, in the words of the sea-tossed wanderer : 


“Is there any peace in ever climbing up the climbing wave ?” 


or he may bewail his pedagogic plight after the 
manner of the pessimistic Roman poet: 


“So all things tend from good to bad to slide, 
Like him who scarcely stems th’ opposing tide 
With lusty oarage, if his strength subside, 
Swift down the flood his headlong bark will ride.’’ 1 


Nevertheless, in spite of all the confined environ- 


1 Virgil, Georgic i. Il. 199-203. This quotation, of which I have 
attempted a translation, is the very one which, in its original 
classical dress, the weary schoolmaster, in the last chapter, flung at 
the Man of Mars, and hastened his flight. 

12 
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ment and of all the artificial aids which tend to 
enforce conformity to type, it is true that in that 
confined sphere a close and constant interplay of 
character and character is one of the most significant 
features of public-school life. 

The complexity of human character becomes, in- 
deed, a potent factor in such a small republic. Nature 
abhors uniformity, whatever man may do to ensure 
it. She insists on creating variety. She never wholly 
repeats herself. Man may pretend to manufacture 
a precise row of regimental buttons; his artificial 
flowers may flaunt a coarse identity under the dubious 
gas-jet; but daylight avenges Nature, and unfolds 
the infinite complexity of her every product. 

And this infinite variety of character, in spite of 
type-producing influences, makes itself felt to the 
utmost when its possessors live a peculiarly close and 
corporate life. Eating and drinking the same food, 
thinking round the circle of the same _ thoughts, 
pursuing one system of instruction, playing the same 
games, imbued with the same associations in field, 
and classroom, dormitory, hall, and chapel, and yet 
endowed by a Higher Power with an infinite variety 
of character—a society like this, particularly a society 
of immature lives, infinitely plastic, largely emotional, 
and mainly illogical, must possess an extraordinary 
formative influence and interaction on the lives and 
characters of its individual members. 

No social combinations in after-life have a tithe 
of such compelling and conjoining force. Ordinary 
meetings of men and women are meetings but for 
partings again. Adult friendships may be close and 
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cordial, but they lack the continuousness, the force, 
the generosity, the abandon of those which are to be 
found in those overarching haunts of boyhood where 
the closest companionship for months together is 
maintained, where the character of each by other is 
being unconsciously but uninterruptedly tested, and 
where link after link of attachment is being forged 
from day to day and from hour to hour. 

And the Over Soul of such a community must needs 
be a very real and living force. ‘ Tone,” and all other 
cant phrases which have been worn so threadbare, 
and do yeoman’s duty in the mouths of condescending 
governors and orators on speech-days, may seem, 
indeed, and often are, mere words, 


“ Defamed by every charlatan, 

And soiled by all ignoble use.” 
Yet they symbolise that hovering spirit which pervades 
the precincts of those unique temples of our youth, 
to which we elders, remembering “the tender grace 
of the day that is dead,” in spite of all their short- 
comings, doff the cap and bend the knee. Our 
homage, indeed, may be sometimes tempered by the 
reflection that those sacred places in which once “we 
lived and moved and had our being,” might have 
been better than they were. They would certainly 
be worthier our allegiance now, if their guardians 
were a little less tenacious of antiquated forms, and 
more willing to listen to the pleas of those friendly 
critics who have attempted, from time to time, both 
from within and from without, to brush away some 
of the accumulated dust of centuries, and to refurbish 
for modern worshippers their venerable sanctuaries. 


Fa 


CHAPTER XI 


THE GENERAL FEATURES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIFE— 
THE BOARDING SCHOOL (continued) 


Tue foregoing considerations would suggest that two 
somewhat conflicting influences have been at work 
in forming the peculiar atmosphere of the boarding 
school. | 

On the one hand, a long-continued limitation of 
environment tends to strengthen the natural dis- 
position of boyhood to imitate and absorb from 
without rather than to create and evolve from with- 
in; and this inclination is still further increased by 
the compulsion towards conformity exercised on 
the general life of the individual boy, as well as 
by the “ pumping-in” method of instruction usually 
in vogue. 

On the other hand, the continued nearness of one 
young life to another, and the perpetual interchange 
of thought and act, create a certain rotundity and 
harmony of character in each member of such a close 
community. Angularities tend to disappear, even 
though it be at the expense of individuality. 

Such a combined result seems to be borne out by 
actual experience. ‘The ordinary public-school boy, 


when he issues from the college gates, and begins to 
180 
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rub shoulders with the world of men, is often dis- 
tinguished by a certain ease of manner and self- 
confidence (degenerating, in the case of conceited _ 
youths, into a self-centred and even condescending % 
mannerism), combined with a narrow range of. in- 
terests and a poverty of general ideas.! 

Another characteristic, however, should not be 
overlooked. Life led in small communities is apt 
to be very intense, and this intensity is again em- 
phasised by mental immaturity. Everything to the 
boy’s half-opened eyes is invested with superlative 
qualities. The age of comparative thought is not 
yet. Wonder precedes analytical power in the youth- 
ful mind. Omne ignotum pro magnifico. Whatever 
criticisms are made attach themselves to persons, not 
things. ‘The boy’s vocabulary and ideas are weak, but 
his emotions and language are strong. Hence the 


* It would appear, from recent discussions in newspapers, etc., 
that this attitude of superiority is recognised under the revived 
slang name of “swank,’—a word doubtless connected etymologi- 
cally with “swagger” and “swing,” and having a physical re- 
lationship with another slang term, “side.” The old word “ swink,” 
of the same family, still survives in the “notion book” of our 
oldest public school as the equivalent of “sweat” or ic eyle 
—an interesting illustration of the way in which words are 
wrested from their original meaning and come to express almost 
exactly the opposite. Compare “the swinked hedger”’ of Milton’s 
Comus. 

The “swank” of the better-educated youth often bursts into 
“intellectual measles” at the University, There the neophyte is 
disposed to tear everyone and everything into pieces with his 
ruthless logic, and to regard himself seriously (with perhaps one 
or two of his more enlightened younger contemporaries) as en- 
trusted with a divine commission to rearrange the universe, He 
is convinced, indeed, that the particular period of his own residence 
is that to which mankind has anxiously been looking forward 
through all the zons. This type is too familiar to require further 
marks of recognition. 
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universal reign of slang. The few terms and phrases 
known are made to do duty with new meanings, and 
compounds of villainous saltpetre explode violently 
with blank effect over 


“Tales of little meaning, 
Though the words are strong.” 


Life is intense also in other directions. The ancient 
Athenian, relieved from manual and industrial toil by 
slave labour, felt a similar intensity. In the small 
city-state every individual was a factor of consequence. 
Amid that brilliant electric atmosphere he was for 
ever whetting his wits on men or things, and the 
play of mind on mind produced in the space of half 
a century the most dazzling results in art and letters 
which the world has ever known. Harmony of mind 
and body was the conscious aim. 

But England with her dripping skies is rather 
Boeotian than Attic; and the dull, heavy-minded 
Saxon is no peer of the nimble-witted, agile Greek. 
There has been little approach in England towards 
harmonious adjustment between the powers of the 
mind and the powers of the body. In spite of all 
such commonplace apothegms as mens sana in cor- 
pore sano, which decorate the speeches of patrons on 
grammar school speech-days, the intensity of life led 
by the ordinary public-school boy is far from being 
a harmonious adjustment between the mental and 
physical powers. On the contrary, there is a con- 
stantly increasing and feverish activity towards the 
monopoly by, and worship of, games in the school 
life of England. It has become, indeed, an insane 
cult—in Tacitean phrase, ‘a pestilent superstition.” 
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The question might, however, here be asked: Why 
slay the thrice slain? Physicians, prophets, moralists, 
thinkers of all kinds, have agreed in condemning 
this national madness. Nevertheless, it would be a 
serious omission, in chapters devoted to describing 
the general characteristics of public-school life, if 
reference to, or criticism of, that particular feature 
which is more prominent and indeed predominant 
than all the rest were omitted or slurred. To 
give an illustration: if a sculptor, for example, were 
bold enough to set up a new effigy of the hero of 
Waterloo in Hyde Park, omitting, or even re- 
ducing in design, the organ with which that great 
warrior sniffed from afar the smell of battle, such an 
omission or mutilation, on the part of the artist, of 
the well-known feature would be visited with con- 
dign penalties (naso suspensus adunco), not only 
at the hands of indignant admirers of the Great 
Duke, but by a larger public justly inconsolable for 
a national loss. 

To speak seriously—the writer has had peculiar 
and varied opportunities of studying the phenomena 
attending games-culture in schools. He has been in 
close touch with several of “the public schools from 
within ” for nearly fifty years, and has therefore been 
in a position to observe the causes, tendencies, growth, 
and results of this, among other school problems, as 
closely as most schoolmasters of his generation. The 
fact, also, that he has preserved a respectable athletic 
efficiency in the sports of boyhood throughout his 
pedagogic life not only allows him a title, but renders 
it his duty, to give voice to his reflections on the 
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subject. He is, at any rate, not likely to be an 
unsympathetic critic. 

The causes of the preponderance—not to say, 
tyranny—of games in the great boarding schools are 
indeed complex. 

First of all, physiologically considered (and this, of 
course, is a mere commonplace), they form a natural 
and wholesome outlet for that bodily energy which 
has been ‘“‘cribbed, cabined, and confined ” in enforced 
attitudes during the process of mental nutrition. 
Two distinctive factors regarded as essential during 
the hours of instruction, indeed, have accentuated 
the superior attractiveness of play. A constrained 
bodily attitude is enforced as the proof of attention 
to the studies in which the youth is engaged, though 
it is wholly unnatural, and to a large extent unneces- 
sary to serve the course of discipline. Deficiencies 
in school apparatus which have in the last twenty- 
five years been remedied in the sphere of primary 
education have not usually been “reformed” in 
‘ancient seats” of learning. The superstition which 
regards worn-out and antiquated material as typical 
of gentility, combined with an ignorance, or an ignor- 
ing, of hygienic laws, has resulted in the retention of 
unsuitable furniture in many historic secondary schools. 
The other factor is the distaste of the generality of 
boys for the subjects and methods of instruction 
hitherto employed, which creates an additional 
stimulus for the physical enjoyment of games as such. 
They have become an absolutely indispensable safety- 
valve for the escape of steam in the overcharged 
human boiler. 
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A second cause, the natural inclination of the child 
to venerate physical rather than mental or moral 
qualities, leads to a natural hero-worship in a field 
where thews and sinews are of more obvious value 
than the more intangible qualities of head and heart. 

Thirdly, the system of competition (which, owing 
to causes already pointed out in a former chapter, is 
a predominant and baneful feature of public-school 
life) presents, when it prevails in the sphere of games, 
less unattractive features. The natural ambition of 
the boy to display his best powers, frowned upon in 
the intellectual and social spheres, or sneered at as 
“smugness” and “advertisement ” respectively, finds 
in the playing-field alone a fuller scope. In games 
there is no “let or hindrance” against the boy 
doing the best that is in him. Moreover, side by 
side with the development of the competitive 
principle on which the English public-school boy is 
in other departments of his life almost exclusively 
trained, there enters for the first time in school life 
a healthy co-operative, as well as a competitive, 
instinct,—a quality which differentiates man (in the 
terms of the old philosopher) as being “a social 
animal.” 

The individual rivalry of form competition in 
school hours and the system of “taking places,” 
which is one of the crude ways of stimulating an 
artificial interest in uninteresting subjects and methods, 
and of counteracting the natural tendency to youthful 
inattention, is here replaced by an alloy of the higher 
and lower sentiments. This is,at least,an improvement 

1 Aristotle, N. Ethics, Book i. 
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on the debasing effects of a generally unalloyed 
rivalry during the stage of adolescence.’ 

A fourth cause of the predominance of competi- 
tive games in school life is obvious enough. ‘They 
afford the simplest solution of the problem how to 
make the existence of an unwieldy crowd of pupils 


1 It is curious that few professional writers on school subjects 
seem to have grasped the idea that the inculeation of the com- 
petitive system in the mind of a child emphasises the very instinct 
which Christianity has done its best to crush. “ Nature red in tooth 
and claw shrieks against the creed” of mutual help between man 
and man, and insists on the fulfilment of her law of the survival of 
the fittest, and of the destruction of the weak by the strong. “To 
push our brother into the sea,’ that we may have more land for 
ourselves, may be the tendency of economic progress in an over- 
crowded country, but I contend that it is not the principle on 
which Christian children should be trained. 

Competition, as a factor in ethical education, has been condemned 
by the greatest masters of human thought. Ruskin declares that 
“the healthy working (of a school) will depend on the tota> 
exclusion of the stimulus of competition in any form or disguise. 
Every child should be measured by its own standard, and rewarded 
by its own just praise. It is the effort that deserves praise, not the 
success ; nor is it a question for any student, whether he is cleverer 
than others or duller, but whether he has done the best he could 
with the gifts he has,” 

« Let nothing be done through strife and vainglory.” 

“ By competition he may paralyse or pervert his faculties, but he 
cannot stretch them a line.” 

“So far as regards the less or more capacity of others, his 
superiorities are to be used for their help, not for his own pre- 
eminence. . . . There should be a desire for excellence, not 
for excelling.” (Ruskin’s Collected Works, Fors Clavigera, p. 255, 
etc.) See also Horace Mann, “ We are all anti-emulation men,” 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the Ancient 
Greek, with his subtle perception of moral analysis, and his equally 
subtle expression of it, possesses in his vocabulary two distinct styles 
of comparison:—A man may be “greater than his neighbour,” 
peiLov TOD érépov—a comparison of rivalry: or, he may be “ greater 
than himself,” ze. “ greater than ever,” je(Cwv éavrod—a comparison 
of standard. At which of these results do our public schools at 
present mainly aim ? 
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compatible with the geographical limitations of the 
school premises. The close confinement of the class- 
room, the stiff attitudes, and the strained attention 
enjoined therein, find, as has just been said, their 
natural reaction in the exuberance of physical energy. 
If, then, these had no concentrated outlet, and if no 
bounds either of space or time were imposed, there 
would ensure perpetual friction between the auth- 
orities and pupils of the school on the one hand, and 
the surrounding proprietors, and more particularly of 
course the squires and farmers on the other. Very 
few schools enjoy the priceless possession of such an 
extensive acreage as is proportionate to satisfy the 
free movements of their alwmni, and to enable them, 
within the compass of their own territories, to 
cultivate their tastes for natural history. Such tastes, 
therefore, in the majority of instances, die a natural 
death. ‘The cause of English education has suffered 
unavoidably from the fact that England is “a garden,” 
and a “protected garden.” Free trade in flowers 
and trees, in birds and fossils remains for some bold 
reformer of the future to introduce. The proximity 
of the wealthier kind of landowners makes the problem 
still more difficult of adjustment, since game-preservers 
are apt to restrict, with the utmost rigour of the law, 
the profane foot of wandering boyhood. The innocent 
prowler after scientific truth would run an imminent 
risk of being seized by some trusty henchman as a 
follower of the notorious Diggs, and of being haled 
—a trembling victim—before the seat of the Mighty. 
To cultivate, therefore, the continuity of affable 
relations between their schools and the men of great 
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and small estate near at hand,’ the educators who 
preside over our public institutions have been forced, 
in spite of their general belief in the educative value 
of nature study, and in the serious loss to character 
sustained by the lack of it, to throw their official 
egis over the system of compulsory games. 

But, perhaps, the influence of the games-ridden 
assistant master has been among the chief factors in 
fostering an idolatrous cult of games. He is a 
phenomenon who is far from being a Rara avis. 
Having been endowed by Nature with skill and 
strength in arms and legs, he has risen through that 
endowment in his own school and in his University 
days to ephemeral eminence, and has owed his 
appointment on the staff of a public school, partly 
at least, to a recognition by the headmaster of that 
endowment as a valuable asset.’ 


1 A Radical friend of mine whispers in my ear that it is a matter 
of statistical knowledge that those whose ancestors have acquired 
the great estates in our country, sometimes through the favouritism 
of monarchs or the spoliation of church lands, and “have succeeded 
in adding field to field till there is no room left,’’ number less than 
25 thousands out of 40 millions of people, and that they actually 
own between them one-half of English soil. But, as I have reminded 
my informant, “nothing is so fallacious as facts, except figures.” 
Indeed, an eminent man has delivered himself lately of the three 
following degrees of comparison : “ Lies, lies, and statistics.” 
But my Radical friend is hard of conversion, and stops his ears 
against any expostulations on his revolutionary sentiments. 

* Nevertheless, a very varied experience of men, and thirty years’ 
practice in choosing colleagues, have convinced me that it by no 
means follows that a man of athletic powers is certain to be successful 
in keeping discipline. Though, owing to the prevailing cult, such 
prowess gives him an a priort advantage, several instances will occur 
to the schoolmaster and the parent where complete failure to 
influence boys accompanies skill in games. A notable instance in 
my youth is present to my mind, where a man who rowed in the 
University Eight, and was prominent in “ the tented field,” suffered 
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So, then, he brings the concentrated force of years 
of worship to bear on the missionary work of extend- 
ing the sacred significance of games when he enters 
on his responsible life as the guide and guardian of 
youth. Add to which, the eyes and minds both of 
master and pupil are perpetually dazzled by the study 
of the daily newspapers and of those weekly and 
monthly periodicals which make the exploitation of 
sport of all kinds their razson @étre. Both man 
and boy have caught, each after his kind, the 
“pestilent superstition” of athlete-worship. The 
minutest details concerning the history of the heroes 
of evanescent fame in national, or even provincial, 
annals, are discussed in common rooms and play 
rooms with eager and serious insistence. 

The schools, indeed, have not escaped the universal 
contagion. On the contrary, the child as the (future) 
father of the man passes on the disease, so that it 
has infected the blood of his seniors, where age 
gives to the disorder a rank and dignity which once 
belonged only to gout. Of course, these good men, 
through their position in the institution which they 
adorn and guide, do not allow the course of the fever 
to run so boisterously through their own veins. They 
care less for professional records: they care more to 
put their pupils on a quasi-professional pedestal. They 
constitute themselves, instead, the constant and admir- 


the indignity of having saltpetre put in his candles as soon as he 
had been thoroughly tested by his pupils. 

Nothing is more difficult to predict than success in securing the 
respect of boys, Some weakness of character may upset all a priori 
suppositions. The choice of successful colleagues requires, indeed, 
special aptitude and experience. 


‘ 
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ing spectators and trainers of their youthful prodigies. 
They become infected by, rather than affect, a school-, 
even a house-patriotism, and talk, with bated breath, 
of cricket and football heroism, and speak 


“ Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field.” 

In school matches they move round the battle- 
ground discussing, with a general’s eye, and with 
portentous solemnity, the varying aspects of the 
fight. ‘They stamp the ground with grief, and rage 
at defeat: they applaud every trick of foot or wrist: 
they murmur a half-checked growl at each clumsy 
failure to catch or to decoy. Or, standing in groups 
of twos or threes, they discuss with subtle analysis, 
and deliver themselves of weighty opinions on, the 
true inwardness of cricket and football “characters,” 
which their literary colleague duly enshrines in the 
pages of the School Magazine, tricked out with the 
latest technical phraseology. Thus :—* Smith Major 
fails to feed his forwards”; “Jones handled the 
sphere, and rattled the sticks with a googly.”! 

1 “My worthy colleagues,’ writes the author of the Upton 
Letters, “give themselves up to athletics with an earnestness 
which depresses me into real dejection. One meets a few of these 
beloved men at dinner: a few half-hearted remarks are made about 
politics and books: a good deal of vigorous gossip is talked: but if 
a question as to the best time for net practice, or the erection of 
a board for the purpose of teaching slip catches is mentioned, a ° 
profound seriousness falls on the group. A man sits up in his chair, 
and speaks with real conviction and heat, with grave gesture: “The 
afternoon is not a good time for nets: the boys are not at their best, 
and the pros are less vigorous after dinner, Whatever arrangements 
are made as to time for school, the evenings must be given up to nets.’ 

“The result is a pedantry, a priggishness, a solemnity about 


games, which is simply deplorable. The whole thing seems to me 
to be distorted and out of place.” (Upton Letters, pp. 163, 164.) 
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The code of school morals, when filtered through 
the minds of these excellent men, becomes invested 
with new interpretations. They absorb and inculcate 
a creed that the successful athlete cannot go far 
wrong. Or, at any rate, victory in some show of 
hand or foot, which requires agility or sustained 
endurance, is to them almost proof positive that 
the young conqueror is leading a wholesome and 
steady life. 

Than which doctrine nothing is, within my experi- 
ence, further than the fact. Doubtless active interest 
in, and pursuit of, sustained physical exercise form an 
excellent outlet for the rebellious blood of hot im- 
petuous youth. Doubtless competition therein tends 
to stimulate in the laggard such interest and pursuit. 
Doubtless the loafer, according to the principle of 
Dr Watts’ hymn, “finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.” Nevertheless, it is equally indisputable 
that prowess in violent athletic exercises at an im- 
mature age not seldom implies a premature full- 
blooded temperament, and that those endowed with 
such a physique and predisposition are more, rather 
than less, liable to moral declension. 

Moreover, any physiologist will assure the fanatical 
believer in the creed of ‘bone and muscle,” that the 
physical fatigue consequent on prolonged overstrain 
in athletic contests, when combined with the mental 
excitement provoked by continual competitions, bring 
in their train serious physical and moral results. 
That such indulgence, like mental overstrain, hastens 
unnaturally the period of adolescence admits of no 
medical dispute. 
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Meanwhile, the youthful crowd mark and applaud 
the tense and varied emotions of their elders, and 
the serious character which attaches to their boyish 
encounters in maturer minds. Small wonder, then, 
that their own idolatry for what their grave seniors 
revere swells into undue proportions and enslaves 
their whole being, as many a parent and reader of 
school-boy letters will testify. They fall down before 
the images of the ephemeral heroes of the school, in 
whose careers everything else, however grave, is 
condoned, or even transmuted in the eyes of the 
worshippers. ‘The football captain becomes a demi- 
god during the few brief months of his reign, and 


“ Bestrides the school-world like a Colossus ”’ ; 


his apotheosis is heralded by his photograph in 
sporting prints, while he himself 
* Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod!” ! 
It may be said, in fact, and without exaggeration that, 
the cult of games in the schools has, for all the causes 
enumerated above, become “a pestilent superstition.” 
Nevertheless, in spite of all this fetish-worship 
thus artificially stimulated, a more or less murmured 
revolt against them, on the part of the less skilful and 


1 The following is an amusing, if slightly sarcastic, extract from 
a modern writer on “Our Public Schools”: “If the Captain of 
the Eleven at any great public school were to enter a public build- 
ing simultaneously with Royalty, he would bow quite naturally and 
gracefully in acknowledgment of any applause which might occur.” 
..+ “A witness before the Public Schools Commission of 1861, 
when asked what was the boy’s opinion of intellectual distinction, 
replied that if it was accompanied by success in games, it did not 
stand much in a hoy’s way.” 
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less successful performers, is sometimes to be heard, 
specially after the glamour of school, or inter-school 
competitions, has faded. Some boys become frankly 
disgusted with the monotonous tyranny exercised 
day after day, and week after week. Hence excuses, 
evasions, and the petty crimes which owe their 
manufacture to the compulsory system, all which are 
injurious to a healthy school moral. Perhaps the 
growing mind of the practical boy becomes aware of 
their non-productiveness, specially if the discovery 
is combined with the realisation that he himself will 
never attain to more than a moderate proficiency, and 
he begins to ask himself, Cuz bono? Who is the 
better for it all? 

Nevertheless, the general recognition of games by 
high and low in our public schools as ‘the one thing 
needful” goes on apace, and is connected with the 
false estimate of their importance prevailing among 
the people at large. What was half a century ago 
regarded in our “seminaries of religious and useful 
learning ” as a healthy outlet for the physical energies 
of youth has degenerated into a mind-numbing, un- 
wholesome cult. Men in our leading classes, destined 
to play prominent parts in national life, have become 
obsessed, through their early training, with the craze 
for athletic competitions, and have imbibed the false 
creed that a Higher Power “ delighteth in men’s legs.” 

Then, in due course, since the trend of fashion is 
(specially among English people) down, rather than 
up, the rungs of the social ladder, and suffers in the 
descent, the disorder has spread downwards through 


the industrial classes, and produced a fever for 
13 
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record - breaking and gladiatorial spectacles, which, 
as has been pointed out in a previous chapter, is an 
ominous sign of the times. Professionalism (though 
the public schools would repudiate any connection 
with it) has largely been the outcome of games-fever 
among the ruling classes. Men are now bought and 
sold in open market for their skill inleg and arm. A 
constant traffic takes place between town and town, 
between club and club, for the possession of the bodies 
of champion-performers ; and the Slaves of the Field 
become, during the brief period of their ascendency, 
Kings of the Earth, only to be dethroned, exiled, and 
forgotten, after a few months or years, in favour of 
some more youthful or accomplished acrobats. 

The cult has become still more compelling by per- 
petual advertisement. Newspapers, of every shade 
of opinion and of varying claims to respect, are 
compelled to serve as the faithful mirrors rather than 
the guiding stars of public opinion. And the recogni- 
tion of the cult by the press lends, in its turn, dignity 
and permanence to the prevailing demand for athletic 
news, so that one or two columns daily have to be 
surrendered to the popular call. How far all this 
begets or mars a worthy conception of the duties of 
imperial citizenship has already been considered in a 
former chapter, and will be considered again later on. 
And how far the compulsory system pursued at our 
public schools shares any responsibility for such ex- 
crescences or defects in the views of the people at large 
remains of course open to question. It may, indeed, 
seem to some a “ far cry” to connect the two together : 
nevertheless, such a speculation is not without 
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interest to the thinker who dives below the surface of 
phenomena, and attempts to trace causes and effects. 

To return, then, to the programme set out for the 
disposition of the play hours of public-school boyhood, 
it must not be forgotten that the practice recently 
introduced in some public schools of reserving a 
particular day in the week for training in national 
defence has had a twofold beneficial effect—first, by 
inculcating early in life the doctrine that it is part 
of every citizen’s duty in every stage of life to take 
his share in the defence of his country ; and, secondly 
and indirectly, by breaking down the belief that bodily 
amusement is the only complement of, and antidote 
for, mental concentration. 

It may, of course, be argued that in such a form of 
drill one form of constraint is merely being substi- 
tuted for another, and that the moral discipline of 
the school and field gives place to the mechanical and 
pipe-clay discipline of the barrack square. It is 
not the place here to consider the ethical aspect of 
military drill, or the possible reaction of “ militancy ” 
on the character of the adolescent. Suffice it to say, 
that its introduction into the public schools provides, 
at least, a grand and much-needed lesson in self- 
subordination to the interests of a greater community, 
and presents a larger ideal than is to be found in the 
confined horizon of the public school. It teaches 
duty to the Empire, and not merely the glorification 
of self or school. 

This reflection leads naturally to another and 
kindred feature—patriotism in schools. 

The sentiment that we live in an institution greater 
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than ourselves, of which nevertheless we are conscious 
of being ourselves constituent elements, of constantly 
growing importance the longer we live within its 
sphere, is one of undoubted value in the formation of 
youthful character, and may lead to excellent results 
on our future conduct as citizens. This is, indeed, 
regarded as being a particularly distinguishing feature 
of the great boarding schools. 

Such patriotism does not, it is admitted, form 
the highest motive for human action, yet it is an 
incentive towards the maintenance of a high moral 
standard on part of the members of such an institu- 
tion. Conduct and demeanour calculated “to dis- 
grace the school” are held up as being offences of 
more than usual enormity, and are not lightly con- 
doned by the society to which the offender belongs. 

It may be doubted, however, whether such a local 
patriotism affects greatly the development of the 
higher and internal moral qualities. There is a 
tendency, indeed, in schools towards the exaltation 
of conventional virtues and towards the exaggeration 
of mere offences against convention. Generosity, 
physical courage, tenacity of purpose, and personal 
ambition are all admired and regarded as evidences 
of patriotism. On the other hand, petty tyrannies, 
when confined to unattractive victims, are sometimes 
condoned; while pity, through inexperience in personal 
suffering, is a sentiment which is far from universal. 
Truthfulness, always a quality which requires cultiva- 
tion, is limited partly by convention and partly by 
defective logical power, especially when it is combined 
with the lively imagination characteristic of boyhood. 
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Exaggeration is the natural sequence of a narrow 
range of experience. On the other hand, no tolera- 
tion is shown for offences against tradition, and no 
quarter is given: while a shrewd worldliness, which is 
often discernible in the public-school boy, is shown 
by implicit conformity to established customs. 

All these tendencies beget an intense but narrow 
range of patriotism; and as there is little or no 
attempt made either in the curriculum or in the 
general life to cultivate civic interests, the ordinary 
youth emerges without a wide conception of citizen- 
ship. Patriotism, as has been already submitted, 
does not grow equally in depth and in area. In 
fact, it seems to vary in inverse ratio.” The plant 
strikes its roots deep, but does not spread. So, 
while the boy carries his enthusiasm for his school 
into maturer life, the tendency of the public-school 
atmosphere does not tend to cultivate afterwards 
a regard for those among his fellow-countrymen 
whose rank, station, and wants differ from his 
own. Such a social sentiment may come by contact 
with the world of men, but school-patriotism does 
not lead to it. As to the ancient Greek, so also 
to the public-school boy, his small city-state is every- 


1 It is interesting to notice, as an illustration of this tendency, 
that in those schools where there are a large number of separate 
boarding-houses, the sentiment of patriotism is narrowed still 
further by being centred round the house rather than round the 
school. The object of ambition is to belong to the “ Cock- 
House,” and excitement often rages more keenly over contests 
between house and house, than between the school itself and its 
external rivals. On the other hand, where the large-house, or dormi- 
tory, or hostel system prevails, a wider sentiment of patriotism for 
the school as a unit is more conspicuously pronounced. 
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thing, but the larger conception of a fatherland, which 
the German boy imbibes with his mother’s milk, 
remains little more than a vague idea. 

Still less is the English school boy led to grasp 
the grander conception of an Empire. This defect, 
indeed, he shares with many of larger growth. The 
languid and even condescending attitude towards 
the oversea dominions, and the abysmal ignorance of 
their geography and potentialities, which is the not 
uncommon characteristic of the insular Englishman, 
and which awakens the susceptibilities and disgust of 
our brethren beyond the seas, may be due partly to 
an almost complete lack of interest and instruction 
in the subject in early youth. 


It will be seen from the foregoing observations 
that the enforcement of cut-and-dried prescriptions 
and traditional sanctions affect very powerfully the 
environment in which the English public-school boy 
is trained for the battle of life. 

It is not alleged that he does not ever rise superior 
to such influences. ‘The action and reaction between 
infinite varieties of character ensure a partial survival 
of individuality. But it is contended that such varia- 
tion has free play only within very narrow limitations. 

There is observable (owing to the more softened 
manners of the age, the greater regard for human 
life generally, and the increased solicitude for young 
life in particular) an ever increasing tendency to map 
out, prescribe, and safeguard his every hour in all 
departments of his complex life. In other words, 
everything is done for him, and little is left for 
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individual initiative. The tendency of such a policy 
is to inflate unconsciously his sense of personal 
importance. And when, through process of time, he 
becomes a leading figure in his small republic, his 
sense of self-importance becomes still more exag- 
gerated. This point will be further enlarged in a 
following chapter. 

The result is, that when he comes across condi- 
tions entirely foreign, and sometimes even opposed, 
to his youthful experiences, especially such as are 
encountered outside his insular environment, and 
in the great dominions overseas, he is often found 
unfitted for the encounter. The criticism bestowed 
on him is that he affects airs of superiority on the 
one hand, and that, on the other hand, he shows him- 
self, in the “rough and tumble” of life, helpless and 
unhandy, that he is self-assertive, without being self- 
reliant, and that he is prone to regard difference of 
manners and customs of his recently adopted country 
as so many cases of declension’ from the manners 
and customs of the motherland. 

In lands where a man has to do everything for 
himself with his own hands, and a good many 
brotherly acts for his neighbour, where there are 
no lackeys to proffer service, where there are no 
parents to use interest for him or to cover his re- 
treat, no schoolmasters to press forward his claims 
or to bolster up his deficiencies, in cities where testi- 
monials are neither demanded nor needed, where no 


1 The phrase may remind the classical reader of the old (and 
exploded) “theory of the eases”: that the nominative was the 
“upright” case, and that all the rest were “ fallings away” (casus) 
therefrom 
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questions are asked as to social status or ancestry, 
where a man is taken and afterwards retained or re- 
jected for what he is in himself, and does by himself, 
and where no one cares one jot who his grandfather 
may happen to have been—the English boy learns 
to unlearn, very often and very rudely, many of the 
antiquated prescriptions which in his public-school 
days were enjoined on him, and which he, in turn, 
enjoined on others. 

It forms a serious drawback enough to the proper 
fulfilment of the duties of citizenship in the future 
that the stalwart sons of England should seldom be 
taught in our public schools the scientific connection 
between mind and hand, except the non-productive 
process of beating a ball with hand or foot or stick. 
But it forms an infinitely more serious danger to the 
integrity of the Empire that they should be led to 
entertain a false idea of their position in the world 
of men, and to acquire airs of superiority, by having 
had everything done for them in their early days—by 
the fact that, at a period when self-evolution is the 
order of nature, they should have too often been 
pampered, bolstered up, prescribed for, and “nursed 
into nothingness.” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE GENERAL FEATURES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIFE— 
THE BOARDING SCHOOL (continued) 


From what has already been said on the subject of 
school patriotism, it will be inferred that, in this 
particular regard at least, the assemblage of boys in 
small boarding houses is less conducive to breadth of 
horizon than bigger aggregations based on the large- 
house, or hostel, or large-dormitory systems. 

For sundry other weighty reasons these different 
principles of grouping the pupils invite comparison. 
The small-house system renders possible a greater sur- 
veillance over the well-being of the individual boy : 
there is, moreover, an opportunity for closer touch 
between each pupil and the lady of the house,—a 
valuable asset in the life of the adolescent, separated 
as he is for the larger number of months in the year 
from the influence of motherhood and sisterhood. 

On the other hand, under such a system, the younger 
and the elder are thrown into greater geographical 
proximity—a proximity helpful and elevating, if the 
principles of the communal life were mainly those of 
mutual help, encouragement, and co-operation, but 


not so salutary when the surrounding atmosphere is 
201 
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chiefly one of competition. Proximity under such 
conditions does not always tend towards a healthy 
evolution of the more immature characters by con- 
tact with the more advanced. Competition and 
“privilege” bring the rivals of the same age and 
mental powers into more natural contact, the senti- 
ment evoked being one of friendly, or sometimes of 
hostile, rivalry. No such natural contact can ensue 
between those of different ages and different degrees 
of mental and physical development. Unequal inti- 
macies are therefore discouraged, and sometimes result 
in being undesirable. Indeed, as long as the atmo- 
sphere of competition and privilege remains as it is, 
public-school authorities are probably wise in their con- 
clusion that the adolescent pupil of 18 is not the best 
companion for the boy of 14 or 15, widely separated 
as the two are in interests and ideas. If, on the 
other hand, the principle of mutual help and co- 
operation in school life took the place of competition, 
the mutual contact between young and old should, 
and would, be a healthy formative element in the 
evolution of the life and character of both. School 
traditions, however, being what they are, it may be 
concluded that the large-house, hostel, and large- 
dormitory systems, accompanied by a more or less 
organised method of grouping boys of different 
ages and mental powers in separate class-rooms or 
play-rooms, are, on the whole, more salutary. 

The plan of arranging the pupils for study in 
preparation time, and in their general life indoors, 
are extremely various. 

Sometimes, but only in the most wealthy schools, 
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each boy, young or old, has a room to himself, which 
forms at once his study and his bedroom. 

In some institutions, arranged on the large-dormi- 
tory principle, long galleries, divided off into high 
wooden compartments, or cubicles, and entered 
through curtains or doors, form the mode of separation, 
each compartment being study and bedroom in one. 

In others, again, dormitories are locked up during 
the day time, and consist of a series of completely, 
or partially, unscreened beds, the work of preparation 
outside the hours of regular class-teaching being per- 
formed in studies or in preparation rooms. 

A fourth plan, based on the large-house system, 
consists in lodging the smaller boys in small open dor- 
mitories and the older ones in completely separate bed- 
rooms. Downstairs, the younger pupils are arranged 
according to their respective forms in play-rooms, which 
belong to them exclusively and which others are not 
allowed to enter. The prefects or monitors act as the 
guardians of order in each such room; while they 
themselves, together with the rest of the older boys, 
alone possess the privilege of studies, where more 
silent and concentrated work may be carried on. 

This last system, if efficiently organised, and pre- 
sided over by strong men, would appear, for many 
reasons, into which it would take too long to enter, 
to be, on the whole, the best, at any rate under the 
existing conditions of public-school life. 

On the other hand, the principle of assigning a 
private study to all boys of whatever age seems open 
to several objections. The temptation to some boys 
of peculiar dispositions to lead a non-gregarious lite, 
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and to lose thereby the mutual attrition of school- 
fellowship, is perhaps one of the most serious among 
the drawbacks resulting. 

The cubicle system, again (sometimes called the 
“horse-box” system), involves the twofold disadvan- 
tage of ensuring neither complete publicity nor com- 
plete privacy. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the grouping 
by small houses suffers from the following disadvan- 
tages, from which the large-house system is to some 
extent free: 

The managers of such houses must obviously be 
more independent of the central authority. More- 
over, the larger the number of houses, the more risk 
there is of one or two being conducted by weak or 
indolent men, since appointments to such posts are 
spread over a wider area, and are often made not so 
much from considerations of the disciplinary power 
in the men selected as by seniority of age and standing. 

Moreover, the rivalries between the boys of different 
houses, already commented on, extend sometimes even 
to the house authorities and their families, although 


* Tantene animis ceelestibus irw !”’} 


Thus it not seldom happens that a parent finds 
himself in a twofold perplexity—not only to what 
school to send his boy, but to what particular house 


1 In the pulpit of a public school (not my own) I ventured once 
to characterise the life of the schoolmaster as, in some respects, 
a drab life. After the sermon, a lady connected with one of the 
boarding-houses remarked that, if I had been aware of the tangled 
politics prevailing both in the male and female sections of the 
school community, the life might have more appropriately been 
described as highly coloured ! 
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in what particular school he should send him. It 
would not, however, help the main aim of this work 
to dwell on this point more insistently. 


It would be impossible to complete this sketch of 
boarding-house life without a reference to the pre- 
fectural or monitorial system which prevails, almost 
without exception, in the greater institutions, both 
ancient and modern. 

It is clear that the school, however constituted, 
being a family “writ large,” will naturally be based 
on a patriarchal system, of which the father of the 
congregation must necessarily be an autocrat. It is 
equally indisputable that, on account of the size of 
his flock, he must delegate such authority and over- 
sight as will regulate the detailed well-being of his 
great family, not merely in class-hours, but also in 
the conduct of its general life. His colleagues, being 
further removed in age, tastes, and sometimes in 
pursuits, from those of whom they might otherwise 
be thought to be the natural guardians during the 
hours of play and relaxation, have, in such hours, 
through the influence of the Arnoldian tradition, 
fallen into the background, and given place to the 
government of boys by boys. 

It may be pointed out also in this connection, that 
such a change of rule, after the class-room has been 
exchanged for the playground, the dining-hall,’ and 


1 T am not, of course, unmindful of the fact that in many of the 
“Jarge-house” schools, and in all, or nearly, the “small-house” 
schools, masters preside at the boys’ tables in hall,—a practice 
which is, or ought to be, conducive to more wholesome and more 
effective feeding and service, as well as the maintenance of good 
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the dormitory, is further necessitated by the following 
facts: The overcharged curriculum, the competitive 
system, the preparation for scholarships, whether re- 
mote or immediate, the excessive number of hours 
spent in uninteresting work, not to speak of the strain 
of discipline continuously, and sometimes unsuccess- 
fully, exerted—all combine to bring about such an 
overstrain of body and mind among the masters, that. 
if a special charge over'the more unguarded hours of 
their pupils were to be added to the burden, there 
would result a more alarming number of cases of 
nervous collapse and complete physical and mental 
“breakdowns” than even now exist in very serious 
proportions. Those who sneer at the length and 
frequency of schoolmasters’ holidays would do well to 
remember this, and to realise the cause to which such 
breakdowns are chiefly due ; namely, the overstrain 
resulting from the general atmosphere of competition, 
which at present finds favour in English education. 
Prefectural authority, therefore, has become gener- 
ally recognised as the only alternative scheme of 
school government, and forms, perhaps, the most 
striking feature of the English public-school system. 
It has, of course, received its full share of criticism. 
manners. Nevertheless, there are several advantages in the high- 
table system; among others, the opportunity thereby given to the 


boys themselves to show and develop unselfishness in “things of 


the body.” 

1 In some schools the prefects are called monitors, The terms 
are practically synonymous; but, for the sake of simplicity, the 
former term only is employed throughout these pages, being perhaps 
more expressive of the particular kind of power delegated. 

In one well-known school the prefectural system is not recognised ; 


but the system is so generally adopted that the exception may be 
ignored, 
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It has been described, for instance, as a principle of 
government, “ where every boy becomes successively 
a slave and a tyrant... .” “It gives to the clever 
boys an absurd and pernicious opinion of their in- 
fluence, which is only with difficulty effaced by a con- 
siderable commerce with the world. ‘The head (boy) 
of a public school is generally a very conceited young 
man, utterly ignorant of his own limitations, and 
losing all that habit of conciliation towards others 
and that anxiety for self-improvement which results 
from the natural modesty of youth. .. . 

‘** A dangerous class, who, under the pretence of 
a moral purpose and a social mission, indulge the 
passion for authority, which is always strongest in 
those least fitted to use it.”? 

This criticism, however, in my judgment, presents 
one side of the picture only, though it cannot be said 
to be altogether without truth. Nevertheless, it is 
somewhat unfair. It is true that the system of 
prefectural government tends to breed a certain 
moral priggishness, readily recognisable in some of 
the better kind of youthful rulers, who preserve in 
themselves and instil into their juniors high principles 
of conduct. Such excellent fellows are, indeed, more 
liable to be afflicted with a sense of their own 
superiority than their less conscientious colleagues. 
The affectations and airs of condescension, which are 
noticed with particular disfavour by our brethren in 
the oversea dominions in young English public- 
school men, may partly be traceable to this exercise 
of autocratic power in a confined environment. 


1 Our Public Schools, by an anonymous author, 1875. 
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The criticism levied against Dr Arnold, who 
borrowed from the school of his boyhood, and 
organised, on somewhat improved methods, in the 
school which he ruled, the government of boys by 
boys, contains, therefore, a certain amount of justifica- 
tion. Undoubtedly, a tendency ensues to produce 
a breed of “superior persons,” who take themselves 
very seriously, and carry their somewhat unbalanced 
self-assumption into the outer world, where they 
discover by degrees their proper level. Some of 
them preserve even in later life an undue self-esteem, 
which, as has previously been suggested, possesses a 
certain value of its own in spheres where they are 
set to control races which have been for centuries 
subject to domination, or which are inferior in civilisa- 
tion, but is far from being tolerated by men of more 
robust virility than themselves. Such men are to be 
found throughout Australia and Canada, who, if 
sometimes less well educated than the old public- 
school boy from England, combine equal mental 
acuteness with a wider knowledge of mankind." 

On the other hand, as long as the youths of the 
leading classes are grouped as they are for the purposes 
of education in our present boarding schools, it is hard 
to see how a better, and perhaps, on the whole, a more 
salutary, system can be devised. Since boys are 
crowded together in large masses, and in confined 
quarters, for months together, the predominance of 
some boys over others, by reason of age, standing, and 
strength, is bound to assert itself. ‘This predominance 
must either be recognised and regulated, or must 

' See Chapter I., pages 20, 21. 
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remain unrecognised and irregular. In the latter 
case, greater bodily powers, combined with strength 
of will and popularity—mere animal qualities—will 
gain ascendency, and bring about the many attendant 
evils of tyranny, ill-discipline, and other non-moral 
influences. ‘The prefectural system, on the other 
hand, secures the community from such dangers, 
and wins from it a recognition of the worth of 
mental superiority—(for prefects are, or ought to 
be, chosen from the highest forms in the school 
only)—a superiority which the craze for athletics 
has a tendency to ignore and despise. 

Moreover, the prefects are an organised body, and, 
when authority is thus delegated, the official, in the 
course of his duty of watching over the moral and 
discipline of his younger companions, gains thereby 
an access of virtue, which, however external and 
conventional in its beginnings, often ends in setting 
a distinct mark on his general life and conduct. 
Any practical schoolmaster, conscious as he is of the 
results that similar conditions of guardianship produce 
on his own character, will testify to the moral in- 
fluence of prefectural responsibility upon those who 
exercise it. Kyvery schoolmaster knows also that the 
older boy, when set in authority, gives up many 
of the small offences against school order and 
discipline—such as smoking, breaking bounds, ete.— 
in which he has sometimes indulged in his more irre- 
sponsible days. 

It is absolutely essential, however, that the prefect 
should regard himself as a member of a corporate 


body, and not as an individual wielding isolated and 
14 
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absolute power. It is here where abuses are likely 
to ensue—abuses which the history of some of our 
greatest schools proves, indeed, to have ensued. No 
serious penalties ought to be inflicted by a prefect 
without an opportunity being given to the accused 
to defend himself before the whole body, or, again, 
without the consent of that body. Nor, if the matter 
be one of personal offence, ought the offended prefect 
to be allowed to inflict the penalty himself; while, in 
all cases of punishment by prefects, it should be an 
understood rule that the offender has the right of 
appeal to the headmaster. Furthermore, there are 
certain grave cases which should be regarded as 
beyond the province of the prefects, and which 
should be referred at once to the authorities. 
Unless such safeguards are taken, serious mistakes 
by weak or bumptious prefects are certain to follow. 
It is illogical, and indeed monstrous, that the 
principle should obtain, as it does, or did, in some 
schools, that a prefect, acting on his individual 
authority, should inflict such punishment, while the 
right is denied, as it is in my judgment rightly 
denied, to young assistant masters. It is preposterous, 
in the exact meaning of that word, that, if such 
assistant masters, men of mature years, are not con- 
sidered fit to punish in this particular way, because 
individuals among them may be led astray by temper 
or unwisdom, an unfledged youth of seventeen or 
eighteen should be allowed such a licence. The 
only defence for prefectural punishment must be that 
it is, or should be, inflicted by the body acting as a 
body, and judicially; whereas the individual assistant 
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master who desires to punish would naturally not 
brook a veto from his wiser colleagues before he 
inflicts the chastisement. 

These considerations lead to the general problem 
of inflicting corporal punishment. I have no hesita- 
tion in maintaining that it should be confined, when 
administered at all, to offences of a moral or a 
quasi-moral character, such as lying, cheating, evil 
language, and misconduct of similar type. The child 
is doubtless an unfledged moral being, and there are 
cases, in the present constitution of public boarding 
schools, where it is at least arguable that it consti- 
tutes sometimes the only alternative to removal from 
the school with all its serious consequences. 

But offences connected with idleness and inatten- 
tion are largely due to the unattractiveness of the 
studies pursued and to the methods by which they 
are presented to the youthful mind. Thus, crimes 
are created, and sins manufactured, not through any 
vicious propensity in the boy, but by the artificial 
and unscientific character of his environment.* 

The wholly barbarous custom of setting “lines,” 
or of forcing the unhappy victim to write out his 
mistakes scores and hundreds of times, in order to 
imprint them on his memory, is one which need be 
only stated to be condemned, though I believe it 
to be still existent in some schools which can afford 
to be regardless of scientific criticism; though, on 

1 The scriptural statement that “Gideon took thorns of the 
wilderness, and briers, and with these he taught the men of 
Succoth,” is illustrative rather of the subjects and methods of the 


studies than of the character of the punishment exacted for 
ignorance of them. 
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the “ Poohbah” principle the punishment is supposed, 
by the purblind pedagogue, “to fit the crime.” 

Those thinkers, who, like Pestalozzi and Froebel, 
would subordinate the system to the child, naturally 
refrain from organised punishments altogether, and 
rule their alumni by appeals to their higher nature, 
regulating conduct by love rather than by fear. 
There are of course obvious, if not insuperable, 
difficulties in carrying out this principle of moral 
suasion in the existing barrack-life of the boarding 
school, but a tendency towards a milder and saner 
way of meeting school offences has happily been 
observable in later years. 


That bodily health is an all-important factor in the 
training of boyhood, and determines its ultimate 
value to the nation, is a self-evident proposition, and 
might seem to require no emphasis. Nevertheless, 
as has already been pointed out in a former chapter, 
when the examination-mania and scholarship-hunting 
were being criticised, it must perforce be admitted 
that the public schools have failed seriously in their 
responsibilities on this head, not only in having failed 
to provide safeguards against premature mental 
strain, but in taking part in the mad race of com- 
petition for the prizes offered by the Universities and 
other bodies. ‘The biological truth cannot be too 
often repeated that, the higher the order of the 
creature, the slower, as a rule, is its progress towards 
maturity, and that any attempt to hasten adolescence 
is a Sin against nature, often ending in mental atrophy, 
and even more serious physical and moral conse- 
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quences.' It is true that the average boy finds his 
own escape from the grim fulfilment of this law by 
indulging in inattention and surreptitious idleness. 
Nevertheless, it would be astounding in any but a 
nation which, as a nation, is incapable of rising to, 
and acting upon, general ideas, and which loves to 
acquiesce in the status quo, to find that, up to quite 
recent times, the length of the hours of study, and the 
arrangements for controlling it, should have been pre- 
scribed with so little regard for, and with such compara- 
tive ignorance of, the laws of health and morality. 
Some reform, indeed, has taken place in these 
respects during later years, chiefly owing to the 
pressure of expert medical opinion both from within 
and from without. ‘The ‘“ early school” hour, which 
was once held without preliminary bodily nutrition, 
is now generally preceded by light food. The pre- 
paration school in the evening is in many schools still 
continued, as a rule, for too long a time, specially 
for the younger boys. Itis, indeed, doubtful whether 
the hour and a half (or even two hours) thus spent 
should not partly be rather given up to easier subjects 
of instruction, varied at times with music, lectures, 
and instructive games. Anyhow, the character of 
the set work ought to be as light as possible. It is 


1 The reader need hardly be reminded that the parent is often 
more culpable in this matter than the schoolmaster. The latter is 
not seldom simply the tool of the former, The parent insists on 
“quick returns’ for his money—led thereto sometimes, it is fair to 
say, by poverty, but more often by a desire to ‘‘cheapen educa- 
tion,’ which the English public, almost alone among civilised 
peoples, still persists in regarding as a luxury rather than as a 
national asset. The Americans, the French, the Germans, and the 
Scotch think otherwise. 
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a matter of importance that every boy between the 
ages of ten and sixteen should have the opportunity 
of obtaining at least ten hours’ sleep, and that those 
between sixteen and nineteen should be able to obtain 
nine hours. 

The arrangements for securing quiet, and for pre- 
venting disturbance to the younger pupils’ rest by 
the late arrival of the elder, leave in many schools 
still much to be desired. Nevertheless, greater re- 
forms have taken place in the all-important matter 
of regularising the hours of sleep than in any other. 
Whatever adverse criticism, therefore, may be passed 
on some of the influences which have tended to ener- 
vate the character of the modern boy, the increased 
care bestowed on securing bodily rest during the period 
of adolescence must not be classed as one of these. 
Reforms in this matter have tended, on the contrary, 
towards improving his physique and his fitness to 
take his place as a healthy citizen in State and Empire. 
Unhappily, however, these reforms have largely been 
counteracted by the ever-increasing pressure on 
mental effort and the pernicious strain induced by 
the competitive system. 

Every schoolmaster knows that the most reproduc- 
tive work of the term is done during the first half of 
it, and that both masters and industrious boys * tail 
off” in energy about the ninth week, through sheer 
brain-fag. Any practical schoolmaster knows also the 
end-of-term feeling, particularly when the examination 
bogey stalks abroad. It may be declared, indeed, 
that the last three weeks in a boarding-school term 
are the most unproductive in work and the most 
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productive of mischief. That any term should last 
for thirteen, fourteen, or even fifteen weeks, as it 
sometimes does, entails, in the case of some boys at 
least, who reside in boarding schools, serious physical 
and mental injury.’ 


1 A resolution which I brought forward some years ago at the 
Headmasters’ Conference, advocating shorter terms and more fre- 
quent holidays, was the result of a long study of this problem. 
But anyone who goes through a process of calculation with the 
object of dividing the school year into four parts would be met 
by the following practical difficulty :—Under any manipulation of 
division into four, August, the hottest month, and the usual holiday 
month for parents, would inevitably fall within the term time. 
A division into five parts, with terms (starting from 13th January) 
of eight, eight, eight, seven, seven weeks respectively, and holidays 
(starting from 23rd December) of four, two, two, five, two weeks, 
would avoid the August difficulty. By this division into five, the 
longest (five weeks) holiday would run from 28th July to Ist 
September, and might secure, if need be, one more week of work 
in the year, and one less week of holiday, with the concurrent 
result also that the energy of masters and boys would not be 
impaired. 

I am fully aware, of course, that such a scheme is rather ideal 
than practical. Its adoption would involve organic changes, e.g. in 
the arrangements for salaries, fees, and games,—the last named a 
matter of deep concern to some schoolmasters. Increased expense 
would also be involved in the more numerous journeys home, 
and there would result a more frequent invasion of the family 
circle,—a matter of equally deep concern to some parents, notwith- 
standing that the increased ease of communication has rendered 
travelling a comparatively simple matter in the twentieth century. 

Apart from practical difficulties of the kinds mentioned, a term 
of eight weeks, or even seven weeks, would not be too short to 
secure excellent results, if the examination bogey were exorcised. 
Moreover, no holiday tasks would, under such a scheme, be exacted. 

The only alternative under the present long-term system to such 
a hygienic division of school terms would be to relieve the pre- 
paration work in the evening by shortening the hours, and, still 
better, by lightening the character of the work to be got through 
at that time. At present, the custom is for fresh and unhelped 
tasks to be done at an hour when the brain should have com- 
parative rest. The change suggested would prevent many nervous 
breakdowns in after-life, 
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It is hardly necessary to insist on the fact that 
the character and quantity of the food-supply are at 
least equally important with the due provision of 
sleep and recreation towards securing the virility of 
our future citizens. But, as these have been a fruitful 
source of discussion in the press for many years, 
only a few general principles need be emphasised. 

The fact that at many of the best-known schools 
it is more or less tacitly expected that the boys will, 
or should, supplement from outside sources the food 
provided by the school, is little short of a scandal. 
Indeed, how such a shifting of responsibility can be 
defended, and why it should be allowed, passes the 
ordinary man’s understanding. The edge, however, 
of parental complaints is turned by the keen desire 
that the boy, in spite of such obvious drawbacks to 
health and vigour, should be stamped with the hall- 
mark of pupilage in schools of renown. It is at least 
significant that, when parents write to the newspapers 
on this matter, they prefer, generally, to sign their 
letters under a nom de plume.' 


! In investigating the naked truth about food problems, it must 
however, always be borne in mind, both by press and parents, that 
in nothing does a boy give more play to his native powers of 
romance than in criticising the food-supply obtainable at his 
school. The seat of appetite lies very near the heart. Various 
motives influence the evidence which he gives. For instance :— 

(1) When he complains to his home circle, it sometimes springs 
from a desire to secure “hampers from home,” full of dainty love- 
gifts from a fond mother and subservient sisters. 

(2) When he complains in front of his school-fellows, it is not 
seldom a mark of social “ swagger’’—a pose to impress them with 
the belief that at home “he lives in marble halls,” and feeds off 
meringues and maraschino; whereas often the menu at the home 
table is, through straitness in the family income, less ample and 
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It is amazing that governing bodies of schools 
should not insist on housemasters providing all that is 
necessary for maintaining health and strength at a time 
of continual growth for all the pupils committed to 
their care. Any sort of connivance at boys providing 
food for themselves is, to put it tersely, a breach of 
trast. Biologists and medical men would be unani- 
mous in agreeing that here, at least, pedagogic inde- 
pendence should be held in vigorous check. — In 
many subjects boys are blind guides of their own lifes: 
but in none so much as their ignorance of the nature 
and quantity of the fuel wherewith to stoke their 
bodily furnace. If left to themselves, boys will 
naturally, through their preference for light dainties 
rather than for solid food, “ choose the evil and refuse 
the good.” 

The institution of “hampers from home,” though 
generally less unwholesome, is equally discreditable 
to the schoolmaster who allows them and to the 
parent who sends them. ‘The school obviously ought 
to provide everything that is necessary to the main- 
tenance of a vigorous boyhood, which leads to a 
healthy manhood. This might seem a truism, rather 
than a truth to be urged. It may indeed be argued 
that even a co-operative school-shop, kept under the 
eye of the authorities, though by far the least open 
to criticism of existing ‘ food-customs ” in the schools, 
should find no place in a properly managed institution. 

The food supplied by many of the more modern 


varied than in the college dining-hall. It is significant that so-called 
« Bread Riots” are often instigated by foundation scholars, who pay 
no fees at all, 
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institutions contrasts favourably with that to be 
found in those of ancient prestige. The fact is that, 
in accordance with laws influencing human nature, 
and with the move along the lines of least resistance, 
there is a tendency in those public schools which lack 
the glamour of ancient prestige to maintain their 
vitality (and their pupils) by bestowing greater care 
and attention on individual boys. More famous seats 
of learning, on the other hand, being secure as to 
numbers and popularity, are always in a position to 
fill gaps. So it comes to pass that, however con- 
scientious, and even idealistic, individual masters at 
such schools may be, and often are, there is a general 
tendency for reforms to be checked by a complacency 
born of unruffled prosperity and securely vested 
interests. 

In this connection a passing criticism must again,’ 
in the interests of education, be made of the practice 
generally followed in the older schools of allowing 
the profits of boarding-houses to flow mainly, if not 
wholly, into the pocket of the boarding-house master. 
This method of appropriating “residues,” @.e. the 
balance between the boarding fees paid by the pupil 
and the cost of feeding and lodging him, seems to me 
theoretically indefensible. 

It is, of course, undeniable that most housemasters 
in a hotel-keeping position are refined and _ high- 
minded men, quite incapable of taking undue advan- 
tage of the possibility of making large profits at the 
expense of their pupils’ material well-being. Never- 
theless, it is notorious that the abundance and quality 

1 Compare Chapter II., page 31. 
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of the food supplied at the different public schools, 
and, even more strikingly, at the different boarding 
houses at the same school, vary considerably. It is 
indisputable that “these things ought not so to be.” 

Often, it is true, this variation depends on the 
efficiency of the housekeeper, or on the personal 
interest taken in the pupils by the female members 
of the housemaster’s family; sometimes on the 
sound knowledge of, or indifference to, the laws of 
health displayed by the master himself. But that he 
should be obliged thus ‘to serve tables” and to 
secure a good income and provision against old age, 
by making a profit (to put it bluntly) out of the 
stomachs of boys, is a state of things which, in a 
system of professedly ‘* public ” education, could only 
exist in slow-moving, unthinking England. 

Not that the fault lies only, or even chiefly, with 
the authorities of the schools. The root of the 
custom lies deeper, namely, in the shopkeeping in- 
stinct of the English parent. As has already been 
pointed out, the Englishman never rises to general 
principles, dislikes and disdains abstractions, and 
puts no high value on things which he cannot see, 
hear, and handle. Thus, he cannot grasp, in the 
sphere of education, such an asset as intellectual 
pabulum, and grudges, therefore, generous payment 
for what is priceless, though intangible. But, if he 
is brought face to face with the material things of 
the body, he appraises, perhaps subconsciously, in 
a rapid calculation, the number of pillow-cases, 
windows, bushels of coals, and pounds of meat, 
sugar, bread, and butter, made away with by his 
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son. Hence it has become the practice in boarding 
schools, where there is no endowment for masters, 
to bring the cost of these articles of consumption 
before the mind of the parent by dividing the school 
dues into boarding and tuition fees, and to assess the 
former at twice, if not thrice, as much as the latter? 

The financial arrangements of the schools are 
meanwhile rendered more puzzling to the parent 
by the fact that, in the richer schools, there exists an 
endowment fund for the payment of part or all of 
the salaries of the masters. Indeed, no homogeneous 
system is at work, nor is it possible here to evoke 
cosmos out of chaos, unless the State as the central 
authority responsible for the welfare of her citizens 
takes over this matter of school payments and indi- 
vidual profits, among other problems to be solved. 

On the other hand, lest the point of my criticism 
should be misunderstood, let it be said at once that, 
taking into consideration the expense of their educa- 
tion and the responsibilities involved in watching 
over boyhood, schoolmasters should be paid at least 
twice as much as they are now paid for their noble 
work in shepherding the flock. ‘The inadequacy of 
their present salaries is a crying scandal. 

' The past, and, in many quarters, the present, attitude of the 


English public towards education may be illustrated by the re- 
luctance of the ordinary peasant to pay his doctor a reasonable 


fee for giving professional advice, — an advice founded on an 
expensive education, involving long years of toil, “ Advice” is, 
to his bucolic mind, “mere talk.” Nevertheless, Hodge is 


perfectly willing to hand over a substantial sum in exchange for 
a bottle of “red medicine.” 

After all, perhaps, every nation gets the kind of education it 
deserves, 
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Apart, however, from the foregoing considerations, it 
is a matter of deep biological importance to realise that 
abundant and wholesome nutrition produces results 
of lifelong importance. Nature abhors extremes in 
either direction, and it is a fact which can be scientifi- 
cally maintained that, in the human family at least, 
both luxurious feeding and under-nutrition stimulate 
sensual appetite. Either of these errors, coupled 
with excessive mental or physical fatigue, has a 
tendency to produce serious moral consequences in 
the young ; though of the two, under-nutrition, when 
coupled with bodily and mental strain, is by far the 
more serious, and more common, combination.’ It 
follows, therefore, that excessive physical strain and 
fatigue in violent games like football, at frequently 
recurring periods of the violent excitement and com- 
petition, are unhealthy because unnatural stimuli for 
the adolescent. And when, again, this strain and 
this fatigue are followed by long evenings of con- 
centrated brain-work in preparation rooms or in the 
solitude of “studies,” especially if, in addition, there 
is under-nutrition or if nutrition has been supplied at 
too long an interval, all the combustible materials for 
moral conflagration are at hand. 

I am aware that this statement may be received 


1 This is a statement which may be disputed, and possibly 
resented, in some ecclesiastical quarters. But science may possibly 
point to my conclusions in the text. The common supposition that 
certain forms of fasting have a tendency to subdue the lusts of the 
flesh to the spirit may, I have reason to think, be overthrown by 
a reference to biological principles, and should convey a criticism 
of certain ecclesiastical prescriptions and ordinances. St Anthony, 
if he had been a biologist, would have surmised that the devil was 
in the guise of a roaring lion roaring inside himself. 
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with surprise and even denial by some schoolmasters. 
It is a matter, however, on which they would do well 
to commit biological works of recognised authority 
on such special problems.* 

If, on the other hand, no opportunity be given of 
obtaining viands of the boy’s own choice from outside 
the school walls, or of introducing “hampers from 
home,” and if, in addition, school-shops are swept 
away, moral danger arising from the other extreme— 
namely from the over-nutrition of the adolescent— 
may be regarded as practically negligible. This 
statement again is, I have good reason to think, 
provable by an appeal to biological principles. 


' For example, the monumental work on Adolescence, by President 
Stanley Hall, of America, passim. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE GENERAL FEATURES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIFE— 
THE DAY SCHOOL 


THE account given in the three foregoing chapters 
of boarding-school life, regarded as a training for 
the duties of citizenship, prepares, and, to some 
extent, covers the ground for the consideration of 
the same problem in the day schools. A compara- 
tively short treatment of the latter is, therefore, all 
that is needed. Such brevity must not, however, be 
regarded as a measure of value. On the contrary, 
signs are not lacking to show that the education 
given in the day schools is rapidly growing in im- 
portance and public favour. A notable proof of this 
is to be found in the fact that, while the numbers of 
pupils in the boarding schools are either at a stand- 
still, or are actually declining,’ an increasing number 


1 T understand, from inquiries made at some of the best known 
boarding schools, that there has been a steady, but marked, decline 
in numbers during the last two years. Whether this is merely a 
temporary “wave,” or whether it is to be explained by one or 
many causes, it would be vain to dogmatise. Some years ago, a 
saying went abroad that the numbers of one or two schools of 
ancient prestige and social distinction varied directly with the flux 
in the country’s trade-returns. This view does not seem to be 
supported by the present commercial conditions, which are those 
of “ booming ”’ prosperity. 

Possibly the proportion of parents who see their way to send 
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of parents—specially those who live in, or within, a 
twelve miles’ radius of the London circle, and of 
great cities like Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and many others—are becoming more and more dis- 
posed to place their sons where they can enjoy (what 
they believe to be) all the best elements in the life 
of a great school, combined with the advantages of 
an uninterrupted home influence. 

However this may be—and the parental policy will 
be examined later on in this chapter—one determining 
factor which invests the day school with an increasing 
importance cannot be overlooked. The centralising 
tendency of English society of all grades from the 
country to the towns shows no signs of abatement.’ 

A vast percentage of the whole population of 
England is now concentrated within a twelve-mile 
radius of the twelve largest towns, and this fact 
has not failed to exert a correspondingly centralising 
effect on the locale of secondary education. 

A romantic writer might, indeed, conjure up a 
period “forty years on,” when, instead of the school- 


their sons to expensive schools may vary inversely with the number 
of motor cars in use. Whenever an extra drain is made on the 
resources of English incomes, experience has taught me to expect 
that expenditure on education is the first luxury to be curtailed. 
But whether such economy is still due to a vague conviction that 
education is not a national asset, or whether it results from a dis- 
covery that the particular quality of the education supplied is not 
commensurate with the outlay, it would be hazardous to conjecture. 
Declensions of all kinds, especially when they are irregular, be they 
in birth-rates, or be they in Latin grammar, are puzzles open to all 
sorts of pedantic explanations. 

1 Statistics appear to prove that the population of Great Britain 
was, in 1891, divided thus: 71°7 per cent. urban; 28°3 per cent. 
rural. In 1901 the figures stood thus: 77 per cent, urban; 
23 per cent. rural, 
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boy creeping unwillingly to school, he will come 
flying on the wings of the wind, within a space of 
twenty minutes, from the outermost girdle of his 
county-orbit. He will be seen, perchance, hitching 
his furled aerial car to the roof-tree of his Alma Mater 
with no more concern than that wherewith his per- 
spiring ancestors ran their bicycles into the school- 
shed which the educational acumen of considerate 
city-fathers provided for them in the dark ages at 
the beginning of 1913. 

From the increasing rapidity and ease of communi- 
cation, therefore, as well as from the increased move- 
ment towards the vast centres of population, and 
quite apart from any question of the quality of 
education bestowed, it is no rash thing to prophesy 
that the day schools, even if they be not destined 
to supersede the boarding schools altogether, will 
probably drive them somewhat further into the 
background in the not distant future. 

It is essential, therefore, on all grounds to examine 
the general features of the day schools, and to com- 
pare them with those characteristic of the boarding 
foundations. For they are already great, and will be 
still greater, factors in the formation of the youthful 
citizens of the Empire. 

In such a treatment those institutions will be 
regarded as day schools which, though not entirely 
composed of day boys, yet contain only such a small 
percentage of boarders as have been attracted from 
the country by the reputation enjoyed by the success 
of the teaching, or by the prospect of valuable 


emoluments attached to the schools of their choice. 
15 
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First, then, with regard to the teaching given and 
received within school hours: There exists, un- 
doubtedly, throughout the day schools a greater 
atmosphere of industry than obtains at most of the 
boarding schools. The reason is not far to seek. 
The pupils being, as a rule, the sons of people with 
poor or moderate means, learn from their home circle 
the necessity of steady toil for livelihood. This grim, 
but beneficial, fact stares them in the face every day. 
They are taught the lesson in early boyhood: “If 
thou wilt not work, neither shalt thou eat.” They 
see their fathers and mothers rising up early, late 
taking rest, and eating the bread of carefulness. 
And though the same conditions confront, during the 
holidays, the sons of less affluent parents in the 
boarding schools, yet the admixture of a wealthier 
element therein practically obliterates the picture 
for eight months in the year. Facts, indeed, go to 
prove the a priori supposition that the atmosphere 
of the day school is, on the whole, more conducive 
than the boarding school to unfettered industry for 
the majority of boys of average powers. 

On the other hand, it is equally indisputable that 
the best and most successful intellectual work of all 
is done at the boarding schools by the few select 
boys who are proficient in the prescribed subjects. 
Such ambitious pupils enjoy the fruitful stimulus of 
self-denying and able masters, continually exerted, 
not only during school hours, but in all those hore 
subsecive, where an atmosphere of culture is diffused 
for the welfare of the limited number who are prepared 
to take advantage of it. 
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The efficiency of the evening preparation of the 
day scholar must always largely depend on sound 
organisation on the part of the school authorities 
working in co-operation with a spirit of loyalty in 
the home circle. Of course, there are headmasters 
many, and parents many. But a combination of the 
joint authority should be, and generally is, the rule 
rather than the exception ; nor does there seem any 
reason why discipline and punctuality in work should 
not be as exact as in the boarding school, or why the 
gap in the continuity of school life should not be 
happily supplied by home influence. In the case of 
one of the most famous modern public schools, the 
most undeniable and favourable evidence has been 
forthcoming on this particular aspect of the day- 
school system.' 

It has been alleged, and not without some show 
of justice, that esprit de corps is not so much developed 
in the day school and among the day boys as in the 
boarding school and among the boarders in the mixed 
school. In the former, this sentiment undoubtedly 
lacks strength and universality, and sometimes requires 
artificial stimulus, both from school and from home. 
Day boys en masse are not so enthusiastic about their 
school as boarders ; and day schools might be thought, 
therefore, not such successful training-grounds for 
good citizenship. It must be remembered, however, 
that there is another side to the picture. As has 
already been pointed out, patriotism has a tendency to 
lose in breadth of outlook what it gains in intensity ; 


1 See the Presidential Address of 1904 in the Educational Science 
Section of the British Association, by the Bishop of Hereford. 
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and the day scholar, with his chances of being brought 
into contact, through his home environment, with in- 
dustrial, municipal, and even political activities, gains 
an opportunity at an early age of acquiring wider 
interests than is possible to the pupil shut up within 
the walls of the boarding school. On the other hand, 
the demoralising influences of the streets have con- 
tinually to be faced by the day scholar, and can only 
be safeguarded by the wise regulations and wholesome 
influences of the home. Against these dangers, of 
course, the confining walls of the boarding school are 
a practical protection. 

To sum up, the chief gain of the day school consists 
in the social formative influences of the home. 

Doubtless, for bio-psychological reasons, the in- 
calculable value of these is chiefly felt and exerted 
during the ages of: 


1. Infancy (birth to two years). 
2. Childhood (two to eight years). 
3. Youth! (eight to twelve years). 


During these three stages of growth, the last-named 
period being one of transition, the almost universal 
practice of primitive, as well as of civilised, mankind 
agrees with the conclusions of psychology in teaching 
that the boy should owe his mental, not less than his 
physical and moral, welfare to the constant instruction 
and presence of womankind. Nevertheless, during 


1 I am adopting here the divisions and terminology in use among 
genetic psychologists. ‘“ Youth” is employed to express a transition 
period ; and “adolescence” comprises, in all its various stages, the 
years of physical, mental, and moral growth which extend to com- 
plete manhood. Further remarks on this complex subject will be 


found in Chapter XIX. 
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the period of adolescence also, the influence of mother- 
hood and sisterhood, wisely exerted, is of undeniable 
benefit from a moral standpoint. ‘To assert of it 

“ Fmollit mores, nec sinit esse feros,” 


would be an understatement of the truth. It is a 
greater ethical agency in the formation of youthful 


character than 
“ Didicisse fideliter artes.” 


Instruction in the latter doubtless refines manners, 
but does not necessarily protect morals. The constant 
and affectionate presence of womanly life in the home 
circle, on the other hand, brings the adolescent into 
constant touch with general female society, and 
prevents that mawvaise honte and constraint of be- 
haviour towards those of the opposite sex which 
sometimes marks boyhood spent in semi-monastic 
seclusion. 

These and similar considerations have been among 
the arguments on which the advocates of co-education 
have based their claims to be heard. It is not the 
time or place here to discuss the complex problems 
which surround that particular scheme of education. 
It is sufficient to say that the arguments in its favour 
would obviously tell with more force against the 
semi-monastic life in a boarding school than the semi- 
social life led by the day scholar. 

While, however, womanly influence in the home 
circle should, if wisely applied, safeguard the moral 
side of his nature, nevertheless the boy requires, for his 
due mental and social development during the years 
of adolescence, exclusive instruction and stimulus at 
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the hands of his own, and not of the opposite, sex. 
This seems in accordance with biological phenomena. 
It is held, indeed, by some biologists that the male 
unconsciously radiates certain waves of electricity, 
which, if they remain unabsorbed, tend to the main- 
tenance and development of masculine energy, but 
which, if in constant contact with opposing waves of 
electricity diffused by the other sex, become, equally 
unconsciously, absorbed thereby. This “ absorption” 
would naturally be most strongly felt when the female 
is in the position of teacher and the male of learner.' 
My own experience, founded on an examination 
of certain schools in the United States, where the 
instruction of adolescents is largely carried on by 
women teachers, tends to prove that the pupils so 
instructed become to some extent emasculated, or 
sexless, in character and demeanour.’ I noticed too 
that, even when the woman-teacher was of superior 
intellectual power, there was a tendency among the 
pupils towards acquiring a “sentimental” view of 
history, literature, and kindred humanistic subjects. 
The combination, however, of the male and female 
‘ Tam not responsible for the truth or untruth of this biological 
proposition. I only record it. Nevertheless, the prophecy may be 


hazarded that huge discoveries regarding the mysterious powers of 
electricity lie yet in the womb of the future. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


2 This experience was gained in 1903, when I visited the United 
States as a member of the Mosely Educational Commission. See 
my essay in the report of that Commission, where the respective 
results on American boyhood of the co-educational system and of 
the preponderance of women teachers are carefully distinguished. 
The causes of that preponderance are there explained, and need not 
be repeated here, 
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influence, as is made possible by the day-school 
system in England, need involve few or none of the 
disadvantages suggested ; and if every home were ideal, 
that system would, in my judgment, form an ideal 
education for citizenship. Unhappily, every home 1s 
not ideal, either as regards the character of its rulers, 
or as regards the character of its arrangements for 
home study. Deficiencies in the latter are indeed 
open to possible remedy, but to suggest a cure for 
peccant parents is beyond the range of the present 
work. Deficiencies in the arrangements for home 
study are more often the result of narrow accom- 
modation due to narrow means than of any unwise 
interruptions to prescribed hours of work by tempta- 
tions to social gaiety. For such drawbacks, therefore, 
it is extremely difficult to suggest a remedy. And 
the non-ideal character of two or three homes affects 
indirectly the ideal character of the rest, since the 
social habits of the boy in the imperfect household 
react on the boy in the better-conducted home. 
Notwithstanding, however, such disadvantages, 
there remains a solid balance of advantages inherent 
in the day-boy system, which make for the sound 
preparation of the adolescent in the future duties of 


1 Nevertheless, a certain writer on pedagogics in recent years has 
made praiseworthy efforts in this direction by dividing off parents 
(and boys) into certain defined classes of his own manufacture. It 
certainly requires a boldly scientific spirit to extend the Linnean 
principles of botany to the classification of the genus humanum. But, 
personally, I am not presumptuous enough to attempt to “tick off” 
parents by the bushel, and to sort them into packets for psycho- 
logical treatment. 

Suffice it to say that there are parents—and parents, just indeed 
as there are schoolmasters—and schoolmasters. 
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citizenship. Daily intellectual contact with the school 
authorities, combined with a social contact with his 
school companions through games and other relaxa- 
tions, provided that both are secured by home regula- 
tions, should develop a virile character: while the 
sanctity of his home relationships, and the wholesome 
influence of continual female society, should tend to 
preserve the purity and refinement of the inner and 
higher life.’ 

The present Bishop of Hereford, who, as a former 
headmaster of two of the most distinguished public 
schools—the one a modern “ mixed” school, the other 
mainly a boarding school but of ancient foundation 
—combines a varied practical experience with a 
scientific habit of mind, sums up the comparative 
merits of the two systems of education as follows :— 

“The boarding school is admitted to excel in 
turning out strong, self-reliant, sociable, practical 


' Is it “a too presumptuous folly” to conceive that, a half- 
century onwards, the very ease and rapidity of future movement 
(say, of individual flight) may have an effect precisely opposite to 
the present tendency, namely, that of centralising education in 
towns? If country boys can wing their way into a town, town boys 
can wing their way into the country, and the present non-local 
boarding school may become the country day school of the future, 
Our adolescent will then literally fly from the smoke-begrimed 
walls of his town home, and pursue his humanistic and naturalistic 
studies in the true environment of the latter, in class-rooms open to 
the untainted breath of heaven, in the neighbourhood of the song 
of birds, of murmuring streams, of whispering trees, and blooming 
meadows. But I must not trespass further on a domain which the 
genius of Mr H. G. Wells has made his own. No doubt my Lords 
in the Education Office will take the year a.p. 2000 into considera- 
tion, when, as Lord Haldane has just foreshadowed, they essay the 
task of creating cosmos out of chaos in the re-arrangement of 
secondary schools, and when the State begins to extend her con- 
trolling hand over the whole area of English education, 
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men of affairs,—men who have learnt by early ex- 
perience not to think or make too much of small 
injustices, to “rough it,” if need be, with equanimity 
and cheerfulness, and to count it a man’s part to 
endure hardness in a manly spirit. It is a fine type 
of character which is thus produced at its best ; but 
the best is not always seen in the result, and the 
system too often produces an undue deference to 
public opinion, a spirit of moral compromise, and a 
loss of moral enthusiasm. The human soul in its 
finer parts is a very sensitive thing, and I do not 
think the barrack life of an average boarding school 
is always the most favourable for its healthy growth. 

“As I look back over the school days of my own 
pupils I feel that those of them had, on the whole, 
the best education who grew up as day boys in good 
homes.” ? 

Doubtless, the Bishop and myself approach the 
subject from somewhat different standpoints. His 
opinions, which I have quoted, are embodied in an 
esoteric address delivered before a Scientific Society, 
for he was acting at the time as President of the 
Educational Science Section of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. My views as 
here expressed are meant to be the reasoned result of 
practical experience in both kinds of schools. As 
one of his successors (/ongo intervallo) in the Presi- 
dential Chair, I trust, however, that I have not ~ 
undervalued the importance of treating this and other 
kindred educational problems in a scientific spirit. 


1 Inaugural Address to the Educational Science Section of the British 
Association, 1904, pp. 12, 13. 
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But some, at least, by whom these pages will be 
read have been assumed to be rather in the cate- 
gory of parents and of the general public than pro- 
fessed students of educational science, and for the 
former I have chiefly written. 

Moreover, the Bishop’s judgments form a mere 
academical record of past experience. Mine embody 
rather an endeavour to gather together the gleanings 
of past years with a view to practical use in the future. 
The special aim which I have tried to keep steadily 
in view in this and the previous chapters has been to 
discover the best educational system for preparing 
the youth of the leading classes, not only to be useful 
citizens in these islands, but also to be potent factors 
and partners in the task of linking Great Britain 
with the Greater Britain beyond the sea—to be, in 
fact, master builders and architects of Empire. 

Nevertheless, though our respective methods and 
motives in presenting this particular educational 
problem are somewhat different, the conclusions 
reached by us appear to be in substantial accord. 

My own personal prepossessions, indeed, might 
naturally be supposed to be enlisted on the side of the 
boarding school. Sympathies of association extending 
over a period of thirty years in one nursery ground 
for citizens of the Empire, and the cares of watching, 
watering, and fostering a sapling which grew the 
while from a tender plant to an overshadowing tree, 
would naturally invest “the tender grace of a day 
that is dead” with a magic halo. Let it be under- 
stood, then, that a wider outlook, absolutely uncon- 
nected with the school in which I lived and moved 
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and had my being, has led me to set forth, without 
fear or favour, the foregoing reasons for the faith that 
is in me. 

As things stand, then (and they are far from being 
ideal), I have come to believe the day school to be, 
on the whole, the more salutary system of education. 

If, on the other hand, certain drastic changes were 
capable of being effected in the existing plan of 
barrack-life—if the atmosphere of feudalism were 
cleared away therefrom—if the athletic craze, which 
finds its maddest outlet in confined quarters, were 
cured or alleviated—if the scope of patriotism were 
widened-—if, in the interests of boyhood generally, 
whether trained in boarding or day schools, the whole 
curriculum as at present prescribed for secondary 
education were reorganised —if the evil spirit of 
competition, with its satellites, the examination 
bogey, and the scholarship fiend, now going about 
and seeking whom they may devour, and ruining 
young lives in their thousands in body, mind, and 
soul, were exorcised and thrust down to their seat of 
birth—be it China or “another place”—and if the 
pure spirit of mutual co-operation and help occupied 
once more their rightful thrones—if all these things 
came to pass, I should be among the first to maintain 
that the boarding school would form as ideal a part 
of a heavenly republic as ever the genius of Socrates 
portrayed. Then, indeed, for reasons already given 
in this chapter, the small family circle might happily 
be exchanged by the future citizen of the State 
for the boarding school as being the family “ writ 
large.” 
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But, as things are, tradition—that common object 
of fetish-worship by the ordinary Englishman—has 
been set up in the somewhat arid plains of the 
boarding school, as an idol before which all must, 
on pain of social ostracism, doff the cap and bend 
the knee. 

Take, for instance, the tradition, which not so 
long ago reigned, and lingers still, in the older and 
wealthier schools, and which, through the process of 
imitation, crept even into some quarters of the 
younger and cheaper—the tradition that it is “bad 
form,” or, at any rate, that it is “a smug thing,” to 
work hard. Such a tradition has exerted a malign 
influence in pushing consistent industry into the 
background in the schools. 

Is it an entirely unknown thing even now for the 
new boy at some public schools to find that it is an 
unpopular thing to compete successfully during 
school hours with his longer-established schoolfellows 2 
Does he not, sometimes from sheer loneliness and 
distress of spirit when he finds himself in a republic 
which insists on regulating closely the life of those 
within its precincts, yield to the prevailing fashion, 
and begin afterwards in his turn to deprecate and 
despise keenness in studious pursuits? The weaker 
he is, the more easily he suecumbs.! 

[t is true that this mental attitude disappears in 
the higher forms of the schools, for the obvious reason 

1 This statement will probably be disputed; and it may be 
admitted at once that this snobbish feeling, which, by the by, arises 
largely from the competitive system, is less blatantly expressed 


than heretofore. Nevertheless it lingers. Tradition in schools is 
a plant hard to kill. 
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that such forms are composed of the abler and more 
cultivated pupils, who, moreover, have the temptation 
of scholarship-winning, with a University career to 
follow, constantly before their eyes. Nevertheless, 
that such a contempt for industry still exists in 
varying degrees in some, at least, of the boarding 
schools of the country, and that it flourishes among 
the older, but less intellectual, section of the pupils, 
who set the fashion, or carry on the tradition, no 
public-school man of experience can conscientiously 
deny. 

It is true, also, that many other causes, already 
enlarged upon, combine to render mental work still 
more unattractive. The nature of the prescribed 
curriculum, the methods of its presentation, and the 
fact that the hours are sometimes prolonged at the 
end of a day beyond the limits prescribed by nature 
to the growing youth — all combine to exert a 
deadening influence. 

But the really serious point is that a fashion 
learnt in days of boyhood is sometimes carried on 
into maturer life. There ensues an affectation of 
idleness, even when good work is actually being done. 
It is, unfortunately, often a reality, and not a pretence. 
Sometimes, however, it is a pose. 

Not so very long ago, at the ancient Universities, 
a young man of social affinities was sometimes tempted, 
through the social prejudices of his fellows, to conceal 
the real fact of his industry, exerted through “long 
days of labour and nights devoid of ease.” Indeed, 
“nights devoid of ease” were often made the sub- 
stitute for “days devoid of labour,” which were 
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crowded by social and athletic engagements. All 
this to the detriment of bodily and mental welfare 
later on in life. 

A jealous lover of State and Empire might, indeed, 
be tempted to venture even further afield than the 
precincts of the school. It is whispered that certain 
noble professions have not been free from the sus- 
picion of a similar taint. Until the military awaken- 
ing which followed the dark days of 1899-1902, the 
youthful defenders of our country in certain regiments 
were credited with regarding unfavourably those 
among their comrades who, in order that they might 
apply themselves more closely to the science of their 
profession, 


“Scorned delights and lived laborious days.” 


Von Moltke declared that the schoolmaster won 
for Germany the war of 1870-71. But certain in- 
cidents in the war of 1899-1902 did not tend to 
prove that the English schoolmaster had been par- 
ticularly successful with some of his pupils: certainly 
at times ‘“ somebody blundered.”! 

It is, indeed, a charge difficult to rebut that the 
“good form” supposed to be shown in not appearing 
to work in the cause of a noble profession owed its 
birth to the real, or assumed, indifference. to industry 
inculcated during school years “ which the locust had 


' Mais nous avons changé tout cela, and our army has not had to 
complain for the last ten years of idle hours, nor have our young 
officers failed to appreciate the duty of hard scientific work in their 
profession, Whether the politicians and people of England have 
kept, with equal fidelity, the lessons of the Boer war, and pondered 
them in their heart, is another story, The Saxon, like the Bourbon, 
learns little ; but, unlike the Bourbon, he forgets much. 
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eaten,” and which ought to have been the preparation- 
period for a life of useful citizenship. 

Has not the causa causans of this ignoble view of 
life’s duties consisted, in large part, in the absolute 
unfitness of the prescribed curriculum and of the 
method of its presentation for the ordinary pupil 
at our public schools ? 

The truth is, that two classes of boys fail, on 
account of the existing curriculum, to profit intellec- 
tually by attendance at public schools, but particularly 
at boarding schools :— 

1. Boys whose mental development, at the educa- 
tional age (between 13 and 18), is only just up to, or 
below, the average. 

2. Boys whose tastes and powers do not fit in 
with the prescribed curriculum, and remain, there- 
fore, partly or wholly undiscovered. 

With regard to the former type—if the biological 
principle be accepted that, the higher the order of 
the organism, the slower is the process towards 
maturity, it follows that the more solid and fruitful 
material is being neglected for the more showy and 
precocious. Moreover, the moderately equipped, 
or average, boys are clearly in the majority, and 
therefore have the greatest claim for consideration 
in any scheme of education, or of educational 
reform. 

It may be added, by way of anticipation of remarks 
to be made in a following chapter, that a case for 
such reform is even more urgent on behalf of pass 
men at Oxford and Cambridge, for whom the present 
University course has proved the least beneficial and 
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fruitful educationally! But that the criticism is 
equally sound with regard to the average boy in 
boarding schools is supported by the evidence of 
those who have followed up the subsequent careers 
of pupils trained in those institutions. A not incon- 
siderable proportion of unsuccessful students in boy- 
hood, who, through more slowly-evolved maturity or 
undiscovered talent, have been regarded as compar- 
ative failures, shoot rapidly ahead afterwards, out- 
stripping in life’s race their more promising school 
contemporaries. 

This record holds true of both the types of boy- 
hood mentioned above. It may, indeed, be fairly 
argued that the mere fact of their freedom from 
premature mental strain would account to some 
extent for these reversals of human judgment. 

Nevertheless, owing to the penalty of superannua- 
tion inflicted for lack of adaptation to a specialised 
environment, the “ life-failures ” are many and various. 
Intellectual despair begets moral failure, and then 


* Facilis descensus Averni.”’ 


Were I called upon to be the medium of conveying 
to the world a record of some of life’s grim tragedies, 
with which a scholastic experience, extending over 
forty-five years, and covering my own period of boy- 
hood and manhood, has made me only too sadly 
familiar, the slow accusing finger of time would be 
pointed—not at the many poor victims of moral 


' I do not for the moment discuss the serious verata queestio 
whether such a distinction as that between “ pass” and “class” 
ought to exist at all, That of course is, again, “ another story,” 
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disaster—but at the august figures of the ancient 
Universities, which have insisted on prescribing a 
rigid mental pabulum for the public schools,! and at 
the public schools themselves for continuing to sue, 
in the guise of suppliants, at the doors of their domi- 
neering patrons, and for accepting rich doles at the 
expense of their educational liberty.” The prescriptions 
for University scholarship-winning and for University 
entrance examinations have been a real curse to 


* And who, after all—for the purpose of our subject—consti- 
tute “The Universities”? Certainly not the majority of resident 
experts, who are in favour of reform, but the widely-spread flock of 
non-resident members of Convocation, who, swayed by clerical, 
pedagogic, or other traditional prejudices, and possibly fearing 
lest their respective “crafts should be in danger,” continually out- 
vote the advocates of a wider and more liberal education. It 
might be thought too strong an indictment to exclaim with Cicero, 
Quousque tandem ? or with Emile Zola, J’accuse; but it may at 
least be permitted to speculate, as a matter of ethics, how far 
responsibility for evil consequences may attach to the acts of 
well-meaning men—consequences none the less real because they 
seem comparatively remote. 

The public schools cannot be altogether acquitted of succumb- 
ing to the temptation to bow down before those “whose hands are 
full of gifts.” They might well have taken to heart the text: Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes. No doubt demands from parents have urged 
them on in the wild career of scholarship-hunting for their boys. But 
the schools have failed to grasp that, because the Universities control 
tertiary education, it does not necessarily follow that deference 
should be paid them, as if they were engaged in a higher work, or 
that they should be permitted to “set the clock” for the curriculum 
at secondary schools. On the contrary, any strong and united 
stand taken by that very heterogeneous body, the Headmasters’ 
Conference, would have brought the Universities to their knees 
many years ago with regard to the questions of scholarships and 
entrance examinations. It is difficult to see why “deference 
should be paid” (the quotation comes from the Proceedings of the 
Headmasters’ Conference) to the views, not of resident experts, 
but of Convocation—an amorphous body of men largely ignorant of 
educational values, and even more largely intolerant of reform. As 
things are, the change from chaos to cosmos must clearly begin 
from above—that is, from the precincts of Whitehall. 
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secondary education. These prescriptions have, 
directly and indirectly, narrowed the area of studies, 
and the penalties involved in not keeping within the 
ordained educational bounds have ruined many a 
free spirit and otherwise fruitful career. 

The various stages of movement towards general 
failure in a boy’s school career, and afterwards, are 
traceable enough by many an anxious schoolmaster ; 
but it is no exaggeration to assert that the first down- 
ward step has often been taken through inability to 
grasp the rungs of the very educational ladder which 
the ancient Universities have professed to provide as 
a means of upward progress. ‘This statement may 
appear to refer mainly to the unsuccessful students 
on the classical side of schools. But, as a matter of 
educational history, the tradition of linguistic pre- 
dominance, prescribed by the Universities, and the 
relegation of other studies to an inferior plane, have, 
both in the subjects pursued and the methods of 
their presentation, affected also the curriculum of the 
modern sides, so that, even there, the boy of non- 
linguistic proficiency takes often the lowest place. 

The day school is more free from this tyranny than 
the boarding school, inasmuch as the proportion of 
pupils who proceed to the ancient Universities is 
far smaller. Even the greatest (numerically) of the 
day schools, which can claim, perhaps, eight hundred 
boys or more, send only an insignificant fraction of 
their pupils to Oxford or Cambridge, and the majority 
of these are scholarship-winners. But Oxford and 
Cambridge are not, in fact, the goals of the pupils at 
the ordinary day schools. Even the percentage of 


-_ 
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those who go to the ancient Universities from the 
“greater” schools represented in the Headmasters’ 
Conference is extremely small. Nevertheless, this 
almost negligible proportion has been considered im- 
portant enough to dominate, directly and indirectly, 
the whole corpus of the studies which cover the area 
of secondary education. 


CHAPTER XIV 
RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


Out of respect for the sacredness of the subject, I 
have left to the last, for separate survey, the religious 
influences at work in the public schools of all types— 
influences which go far to fit the English boy for the 
tasks of life. 

There are, of course, obvious disadvantages in such 
isolated treatment, inasmuch as religious teaching 
in some form or other has not as yet, in English 
education, been divorced entirely from the moral 
training of children. 

Happy are the people who are in such a case! 
Indeed, it may be pronounced with equal fidelity of 
the conjunction beween religion and morality as of 
wedded union, “ What God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder!” That this is a truth of 
psychology, as well as truth of history, need not be 
laboured here. The thirst of the human spirit for 
faith through form of some kind is as strong and 
unquenchable now as 


« When wild in woods the noble savage ran,” 


1 Some of the thoughts expressed in this chapter have already been 
embodied in an article in the Hibbert Journal, July 1906. 
244 
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Faith stirs the highest pulses of our being in 
Christian England as deeply as it satisfied 


‘The poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind.”’ 


Evil will dawn the day for the moral estate of this 
kingdom, when the furious unwisdom of contending 
sects, “snarling at each other’s heels,” shall have 
forced the State to proclaim the statutable divorce- 
ment of simple Christian teaching from English 
schools of any grade, and when religion is declared 
officially to be an extra. Grave responsibility for 
such a divorcement will rest on the shoulders of those 
sectarians who insist on prescribing minor formularies 
as if they were essential forms of faith, and who bicker 
about the necessity of teaching some abstruse denomi- 
national doctrines to mere children just issuing from 
the nursery. Such narrow dogmatists, in their zeal 
to do God service, may become the unconscious in- 
struments of contributing to the dismemberment of 
national religion and national morality. For there is, 
at present, grave danger lest the State, in despair of 
reconciling the contending factions, may be forced to 
organise education no longer on a non-denominational, 
but on a non-religious, basis.’ 

1 This unnatural divorcement between religious and moral teach- 
ing in a large number of schools in the United States has had 
serious moral and religious effects. In my study of the American 
schools, I was led, when serving as a member of the Mosely Com- « 
mission, in 1903, to the conclusion that the complete banishment ~ 
of religious teaching tended directly to the encouragement of, and 
adhesion to, monstrous superstitions in adult life. 

It is instructive, indeed, to note that, while J. A. Dowie and other 
“modern Elijahs” have gained crowds of adherents in the United 


States, they have hitherto made but little headway in this kingdom, 
It may seem at first sight paradoxical that the acute American, 
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The odiwm theologicum has, in all ages, varied in in- 
verse proportion to knowledge of the subject-matter 
of the quarrel; and though “other times” bring 
“other manners,” such narrow men are, however un- 
consciously, the spiritual descendants of those who 
slew the prophets.t Neither truth nor rancour, 
indeed, is the exclusive property of one church or one 
sect only; but, while truth is great, and will always 
prevail at the last, rancour defeats itself from the 
first. It is a lamentable fact that in the elementary 
schools the quarrels of the sects have not yet spent 
themselves; and, as long as wrath prevails, and 
there is clashing of crooks between contending 
shepherds as to the limits of the orthodox fold, and 
as to the exact locality of the immaculate pastures, 
so long will it be true that 

«The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 


Happily, however, secondary education has been 


living in his electric atmosphere, should prove a far easier victim 
to superstitious credulity than the dull Saxon, fogbound in a land 
of dripping skies. The explanation, however, is not far to seek. 

The United States receive into their ports a huge annual colluvies 
hominum of all sorts and conditions—“ Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics,’ and the first problem which confronts the American 
statesman is how to manufacture them into American citizens with 
the most convenient speed. This is most readily achieved by 
educating their children in the public schools. Through the 
diversity of the faith of the parents, no united religious teaching 
in these schools is possible. In many States, therefore, the educa- 
tion is purely secular. As, however, the mind of man thirsts for 
some form of religious expression, however crude, it is not surprising 
that “monstrous superstitions” come to the surface in after-life, 
and are adopted by many. Such phenomena cannot, however, be 
regarded as the fault of the American people as a whole. They 
are the victims of their own hospitality in welcoming “men of 
every nation under heaven ” to their shores. 


1 E.g. at Smithfield and Oxford. 
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practically free from sectarian troubles. The religious 
comprehensiveness of the public schools has here set 
an admirable example to the institutions below them, 
and even to the Universities above them. 

It may be said of the religious peace which reigns 
in the higher regions of secondary education : 


“Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


It remains, indeed, a phenomenon of happy augury 
that, while the fight of religious tests at the ancient 
Universities had lasted beyond the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and while the thrusts exchanged 
between Church and Chapel as to the proper religious 
education of babes and sucklings are still, at the 
beginning of the twentieth, resulting in an open sore, 
the din of battle has never penetrated far within the 
precincts of the secondary schools. 


There are various reasons for this religious peace, » 


on which it would be beside the purpose of these 
pages to enlarge. Suffice it to say, that parents of all 
denominations, and sometimes of no denomination 
at all, are generally not afraid of entrusting their sons 
to the religious keeping of the public schools, even 
though many of those schools have been founded under 
ecclesiastical influences. Some of these, in which re- 
ligious services are carried on according to the rites 
of the Church of England, have yet extended the 
arms of welcome to others who are not the children 
of the establishment.’ Pupils are to be found within 


1 Exceptions to this breadth of welcome are to be found chiefly 
in the few schools specially founded in the mid-Victorian era for 


= 
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the walls of such schools, whose parents “agree to 
disagree,” and who, while not accepting the complete 
form of faith as prescribed in Anglican formularies, 
are content to join, and are welcomed, in the common 
worship of the school. I have never heard that 
anything but moral good has come from this oblitera- 
tion of the lines between Church and Chapel, nor have 
I ever, as far as my memory serves, in a long experi- 
ence of thirty years found any religious difficulty 
raised by any parent. O si sic omnes!* Happily, in 
fact, men are sometimes “ greater than their creed,” 
and they recognise that there is a temple of faith 
more spacious and more lofty than either Moriah or 
Gerizim. 

In the treatment of “religion in public schools,” it 
must be borne in mind that the purpose of this book 
is confined chiefly to those salient points in education 
which affect capacity for citizenship. If Matthew 
Arnold, however, was right in declaring that conduct 
is three-fourths of life, it may at least as safely be 
maintained that religion is three-fourths of conduct.’ 
“loving children of the Church of England.” But the doors even 
of some of these have been flung open more widely than was at 
first designed. 

1 About a decade or two ago, some ecclesiastical dignitaries, indeed, 
accused the public schools of being “tainted with that monster 
undenominationalism.” As the term in question, which appears to 
express length without breadth, conveyed no exact legal import, and 
as the metaphor seems a little mixed (unless, indeed, the “ monster” 
refers to the sesquipedalian nature of the following noun), it is 
hardly surprising that no judicial action was taken at the time by 
the courts in consequence of this ecclesiastical indictment—an 
indictment which seems now to have lapsed under “ the statute of 
limitations.” 


2 A highly-placed writer, in the Hibbert Journal of July 1905, 
following out his usual practice of dividing mankind into separate 
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The religious influence of the schools on the capacity 
of the adolescent for citizenship may therefore be 
maintained to be of far-reaching importance. 


Formal teaching of religious subjects in the class- 
room is generally confined to a very few hours during 
the week,—sometimes not more than one or two. 
But any criticism of the apparently short time de- 
voted to them should be tempered by the reflection 
that a religious atmosphere pervades the whole of 
the secular training in the schools, and does not 
inspire them on one day of the week only. 

Apart from the daily service in chapel, the life of 
the school-boy admits of no sharp division between 
the sacred and secular. There are no such dividing 
hours as those which are marked off in adult life, 
say, between the counting - house and the home. 
In the schools, work and play, food and _ rest, 


parcels (with the design, it may be assumed, of securing clarity of 
thought for himself and his readers), declares that ‘some parents 

. believe that it is a perilous venture teaching (sic /) a child 
anything so deep as religion.” My own experience does not tally 
with this. I have found agnostic parents impressed with the basic 
need of teaching religion to their children. Their only difference 
from the orthodox is concerned with the kind of things taught. 
They realise, moreover, quite as fully as the professing Christian, that 
the whole social atmosphere of England is impregnated with the 
results of nineteen centuries of Christianity, and they believe that 
hospitals, asylums, and homes of charity, no less eloquently than the 
Churches, tell the tale of Christ. This is their view. I do not 
admit it is a complete one, but it is theirs. I have never met a 
parent who was so illogical as to believe that a deep cut can be 
made between morality and religion, and that the one can be taught 
effectively without the other, or who desired that the schoolmaster 
should teach his child ‘morals and nothing but morals.” The 
demand would be, in fact, as irrational to make, as it would be 
impossible to meet. 
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prayers and social talk, all are parts of one organic 
life. 

The practice of placing religious instruction in 
the hands of theological specialists—a practice not 
commonly followed in the great schools, and often 
not possible in the small ones—does not seem to have 
always been attended with the best results. There is 
no reason, indeed, to think that a lay master can, less 
efficiently than a clerical master, instil into a boy’s 
mind his duty to God and his duty to his neighbour, 
merely because the layman approaches them from 
a non-ecclesiastical standpoint. There is still less 
reason to suppose that the average lay schoolmaster 
is not deeply impressed with the sacred nature of 
his calling. As has already been pointed out, the 
guardianship of the young has a tendency to create, 
even in cases where it does not originally find, the 
sense of moral and spiritual responsibility. The noble 
maxim of the Roman poet, 


“ Maxima debetur pueris reverentia,” 


is fully taken to heart by the guardians of youth in 
our public schools. Even where disciplinary quali- 
fications are lacking in a master, the sense of respon- 
sibility is seldom lost; sometimes, indeed, the sense 
of responsibility is found at its highest elevation 
in men whose discipline has fallen to a degree below 
zero. 

Teachers of divinity in the class-rooms: of the 
public schools are, however, aware of a twofold 
danger to themselves and to the young citizen whom 
they are preparing for his life’s work. 
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There is the examination bogey, and there is the 
peril of sectarian dogmatism. Enough has already 
been said about the curse of examinations. But in 
the religious sphere it is seen at its worst. Learning 
by heart, says Montaigne, is not learning. Savoir 
par ceur nest pas savoir. To learn by heart 
Christian formularies, sometimes to the exclusion of 
their spiritual sense, is mere “ parrot-talk,” and has 
no moral or religious value. Nay, more—it is a real 
offence against God.® Catechisms, inculcated in this 
way, become mere fetish-worship.’ Of all educa- 
tional subjects, of course, the study of the Eternal 
Verities is incomparably the most vital, whether as 
preparation for an earthly or a heavenly citizenship. 
Yet it is in this sphere that verbal precision is some- 
times exacted by dogmatic teachers, and the spiritual 
force as a consequence of insistence on the exact form 
inevitably missed. 

The system of examining in scripture knowledge 
through external examination boards has, happily, 
been given up by Government authorities in the com- 
petitions both for the army and the navy. But it 
is painful to think that tests as to “ scripture know- 
ledge” or “divinity” (a delightfully vague phrase of 


1 Doctrine is the skin of truth, set up and stuffed (Sydney 
Smith). 

2 Creeds pasted on the mind, good principles learnt by rote, 
lessons on right and wrong, will not eradicate vicious propensities. 
(Social Statics, National Education, by H. Spencer.) 

3 Sir H. Craik, in his book The State in Relation to Education, 
gives a painful illustration of this in a specimen of “the duties 
towards God and neighbour,” as written out by a school-boy. The 
youth’s standing in the social scale is not disclosed, but his standard 
in the educational scale stands confessed. 
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uncertain import) are still exacted, by process of 
formal examination for entrance into the ancient 
Universities. Such examinations, carried on as they 
are, crush effectively the spirituality of things spiritual 
in the mind of the future citizen. The bons mots, 
which issue from the mouths and pens of ignorant 
candidates, and pass from mouth to mouth pour rire, 
are sufficient alone to condemn the system. The 
great truths which could be impressed by the un- 
obstructed teacher on the mind of the pupil by 
the continuous reading of, and comment on, biblical 
literature, are killed by the insistence on examinable 
matter, often of a ludicrously trivial kind. The boy 
has to give his attention to “tit-bits which will pay ” 
in the most sacred of all subjects of learning. 

He is condemned to learn: 

» “The lists of Jewish kings, 
How many notes a sackbut has, 
And whether shawms have strings.” 

Such is the Charybdis of examinations. 

On the other hand, the schoolmaster is, sometimes, 
but happily not often, confronted by the Scylla of 
clerical dogmatism. The wide-minded teacher will 
shrink as much as possible from affixing labels and 
emphasising ecclesiastical differences, when his duty 
and desire urge him to impress essential religious 
truths—* the Eternal Verities.” 

Fortunately, the public schools do not suffer much 
from clerical dogmatism. It is interesting, indeed, 
to note how comparatively free the great mass of 
clerical public-school masters are from that religious 
narrowness which marks some of the less thoughtful 
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parochial clergy. The fact is, that the former have 
studied all sorts and conditions of adolescents, not 
as specialistic doctors dealing with spiritual patients, 
but in the course of a wholesome and yet intimate 
contact with the ever-widening mind. This experience 
in combining general with religious teaching it is not 
often possible for a parish priest, however devoted, 
to enjoy. 

Moreover, the religious teachers in schools are the 
watchers as well as the waterers of the young plant, 
and have learnt experimentally, if not scientifically, 
that nature is infinitely various, and that no mind 
can touch another mind in all its points, least of all 
on the subject of religious faith,—a subject on which 
no two men can think or feel absolutely alike. 


An able writer of great psychological insight, com- 
menting on the various kinds of religious influences 
which stimulate childhood, youth, and adolescence, 
maintains that the Old Testament should be the special 
study of the younger boys in a public school. Its 
stirring tales of manly virtue and self-denying heroism 
which mark the progress of the Hebrew race have, he 
points out, a peculiarly virile influence on the evolution 
of the very young, which can hardly be overvalued. 
With this point of view many practical schoolmasters 
will probably agree. The Old Testament seems, for 
this and other reasons, more particularly adapted to 
that stage of childhood which has not yet learned, 
through lack of personal experience in suffering, the 
full significance of the more godlike qualities of self- 
sacrifice, which glow in the pages of the New. 
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While, therefore, the Gospel story comes home to 
all in prayer and chapel services, a continuous 
course in the Old Testament, arranged from the call 
of Abraham to the date of the universal expecta- 
tion of a new order, is specially fitted for religious 
teaching in the lower forms of a public school. Those 
teachers who are not only religious but also sensible 
men will know how to separate the essentials from 
the drapery, the moral from the details of the 
subject-matter with which they deal. Such an Old 
Testament course taught with due mental perspective 
would furnish the mind of the child-citizen with a 
definite historical picture of how the oracles of God, 
as consigned to Jewish keeping, prepared the world 
for its Christ. Such, indeed, is the plan generally 
adopted in many secondary schools, whenever the 
ghost of examination, which is continually confronting 
the teacher with “set subjects,” can be successfully 
exorcised. 

The inquiring mind of the older boy, who has 
passed the age of passive receptivity, and has learnt 
to sift for himself, to some extent, the essentials from 
the draperies—the Eternal Verities from the fringes of 
faith,—and who has begun to speculate on the reason 
of things with a daring which will not be denied, 
gains, on the other hand, the greatest help and 
strength for his life’s work, with all its kaleidoscopic 
shifting of triumph and defeat, sin and gladness, pain 
and bereavement, by being led along the lines of 
the New ‘Testament story. Lessons that dwell on 
the complete Manhood, in its sympathy, purity, and 
catholicity, in its exaltation of spiritual over material 
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powers, in its assertion of the greater difficulty 
involved in curing moral than physical evils—such 
lessons rarely fail, in the hands of earnest religious 
teachers in the great schools of England, to inspire 
the young citizen with a noble conception of his future 
duties in the world of men. 

Not less fruitful has been the instruction in the 
Kpistles, and the insistence on the broad and general 
fact that they were the logical evolution of the 
Master's teachings, as they presented themselves to 
the minds of a James and a John, a Peter and a 
Paul. 

Where in such training can be discovered the great 
‘“‘monster undenominationalism” with which secondary 
schools have sometimes been charged? It may, 
indeed, be maintained that ifthe Eternal Verities were 
enforced with an equal thoroughness and with an equal 
sense of mental proportion from a larger number of 
parochial pulpits, the churches would contain more 
faithful sons, and many places of worship would be 
less conspicuous for the absence of men. 

A writer in the Contemporary Review of May 1904! 
has, indeed, maintained “that the average boy at 
school is as little influenced by the religion whose 
forms he is encouraged to observe as if God lived on 
Sunday only, within the chapel only, in theory only.” 
In my judgment, this indictment is far too strong 
—indeed, it is far from the truth. My own experi- 
*ence rather is that neither Sundays nor chapel 
services form the mainstays of the religious life of 
the school-boy. The religious atmosphere is, on the 

1 Mr Weisse. 
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contrary, all-diffusive. It breathes through all the © 


forms of school life; there is no dividing line, as 
sometimes exists in maturer life, between the secular 
and sacred. That, perhaps, is the reason why the 
religious atmosphere is sometimes thought to be 
nowhere, when it is, in fact, everywhere. 

I do not for a moment deny that evil walks close 
beside good in schools. I believe it does so walk in 
a far closer degree than in maturer life. The great 
gulf between heaven and hell is not yet fixed. The 
adolescent oscillates between the one and the other 
with easy and startling adaptability. His plasticity 
renders him susceptible to the higher and lower 
influences in successive moments. At an age when 
imagination is strong and logic weak, his mind seldom 
“continueth in one stay.” 

The breath of religious life, then, pervades the 
whole atmosphere of public-school life, not one part 
of it only. The chapel with its sermons and _ its 
services, the lecture-rooms with their more detailed 
exposition of the Eternal Verities, are indeed but 
the rains and suns which, though they encourage, yet 
have no power to fertilise the seed of religious life. 
The “atmosphere ” is all-important—an atmosphere 
diffused, as it were, from the breath of boyhood in 
the aggregate. It is an atmosphere which differs 
widely in one public school community and another, 
and which differs equally widely in the same com- 
munity at different epochs, although outwardly there 
seems but little change from one generation to an- 
other. It is an atmosphere wholly defiant of analysis, 
which “cometh not of observation,” but is yet distinctly 
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traceable in the character of those minds which 
have lived in it, and passed through its formative 
influence. 
“Thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 

One thing is certain, that this atmosphere, through 
its very closeness, goes far to make or mar the lives 
which breathe it. It is more penetrating, more per- 
meating, than can be accounted for by any of the 
influences already named, which yet, in some subtle, 
chemical way, help to compose it. But it is far more 
potent than all put together, because it extends 
beyond the chapel and lecture-room to the hall, to 
the field, to the chamber, to the study, and away 
through the school gates into the great highway of 
maturer life. 


It remains to touch briefly on the special associations 
surrounding the central home of the religious life— 
the chapel, its services, and its sermons. If ever 
there is a place where the truth becomes obvious 
that an assembly is greater than the units which 
compose it, it is to be found in a school chapel, 
where the congregation is almost exclusively formed 
of malleable and homogeneous materials. Every 
public speaker knows something of the electricity 
which runs through an ordinary audience of adult 
men and women. ‘That electric sympathy is not 
comparable, however, with that which has power to 
thrill a congregation of adolescents. The formative 
influences of public-school life are found in the 


school chapel at their best and highest. It becomes, 
17 
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therefore, of supreme importance to be assured what 
spiritual food is set before such an assembly. 

The mechanical repetition of set formule has a 
deadening effect on the immature character. A 
set liturgy, however beautiful, if continually re- 
peated! without no change day after day, becomes 
a soul-killing influence. It paralyses, rather than 
stimulates, religious aspirations. Many an old public- 
school man will testify to this. Nothing so benumbs 
the spiritual side of man’s nature as the enforced 
and mechanical performances of religious services. 
Familiarity with holy things is a two-edged weapon. 

If, then, it be admitted that more variety is needed 
in the liturgy of the Established Church for the 
adult church-goer whose attendances are, in the 
majority of cases, limited to one or two in a week, 
how much more urgently is it called for, in the 
interests of religion, in the case of those who are 
called upon, not voluntarily but compulsorily, for 
daily attendance ! 

The preface to the Order of Common Prayer postu- 
lates the importance of keeping the ‘mean between 
the two extremes of too much stiffness in refusing, 
and of too much easiness in admitting, any variation.” 
This enunciation of ‘ compromise” — eloquently 
significant of the Anglo-Saxon temperament — was 
probably valuable at the time for which it was written. 
But the “golden mean” has certainly not always 
been observed in the twentieth century, though His 


1 The effect which such mechanical “ performances” have on the 
character of a choir of boys “in places where they sing” is a matter 
of common knowledge. 
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Majesty Charles II., as Head of the Church, “ out of 
his pious inclination” gave the principle his official 
sanction. No one, who has studied dispassionately 
the position which Anglicanism occupies in Greater 
Britain across the seas, can fail to admit that one 
of the causes of her comparative failure in the New 
Provinces has been “too much stiffness in refusing.” ! 

Among boys, at any rate, to whom movement and 
change are among the necessities of their being, there 
is a call for constant variation in acts of worship, if 
such worship is to react on moral character. Again, 
just as in the class-room, and in the field, there is 
happily no line of demarcation between the sacred 
and secular, so is it, or so should it be, in the 
attendance at religious services. There is no reason 
why passages from great thinkers like Carlyle and 
Ruskin should not occasionally be read in chapel. 
“The religion,” writes an original thinker, ‘that 
acquiesces in the distinction between what is religious 
and what is secular, is a religion in decay. Religion 
is Man’s instinctive effort to bring a central aim into 
his life.” This is essentially true of boyhood. If, 
therefore, the rules of the Established Church of 
England (and the services of the Establishment 
prevail in nearly all the great schools) admitted of 
readings from such historical examples as should 
illustrate and bring thereby into greater emphasis the 

* It is a matter of knowledge that in new countries, where the 
force of tradition is not felt, the “ stifMMess’ to which reference is 
made above, has been one of several causes why the Anglican 
Church has not (to put it gently) been among the strongest of the 


denominations. Other causes could be ts 
2 What Is and What Might Be, by E. Holmes, p. 18. 
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life, character, and sufferings of the Master—if many 
“vain repetitions” were vigorously excluded—if the 
versicles were changed and not recited daily, and if 
other salutary variations were more freely introduced, 
—chapel services in schools would result in greater 
spiritual benefit and refreshment. Something has 
been done in this direction, but much more reform 
is required. 

What has been said of services may be affirmed 
with even greater strength of conviction as regards 
sermons. No amount of dogmatic exegesis will leave 
its mark on the plastic character of adolescence. 
“Information by prescription,” uttered ea cathedra, 
leaves the young hearer cold. Too much prescrip- 
tion, alas! has been his fate in all the other depart- 
ments of school life. ‘At every step, at the work 
of his calling, at prayer, at meals, at home and 
abroad, from early morning till late in the evening, 
the same deadening formula awaits him.” * 

From “prescriptions” at the most sacred of all 
times, when his highest and deepest religious emo- 
tions are ready to be evoked by the voice of the 
preacher, his young and eager spirit ought at least 
to be delivered. 

It is at such supreme moments that the preacher 
enjoys a unique opportunity of impressing the sacred- 
ness of life upon his flock. And no one who, Sunday 
after Sunday, and year after year, has been invested 
with the unique privilege, as well as with the awful 
responsibility of speaking soul to soul from such a 
sacred place, can but be thrilled with the thought 

1 The Jewish People in the time of Jesus Christ, by Dr Emile Schiirer. 
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that he is standing there as the messenger of the 
Kternal Verities to those young citizens who are 
destined to wield, for good or ill, in the various 
avocations of life, an immeasurable influence over 
the future religious destinies of State and Empire. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE UNIVERSITIES IN THEIR RELATION TO 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Tue foregoing chapters will have made it clear that 
no investigation into the fitness of the public schools 
to be the training-grounds for citizenship and Empire 
would be complete without some reference to the 
influences exerted over them by the Universities. 
Some of these influences, though very powerful, do 
not, from their nature, admit of complete analysis, 
nor are they reducible to figures. Among them may 
be reckoned the prepossessions of 


1. Public schoolmasters who have themselves re- 
ceived their education at the Universities. _ 
2. Non-resident University graduates generally. 


To these must be added the voice and _ vote 
of representatives of the Universities, and other 
graduates, on the governing bodies of the schools. 
Such influences are usually felt rather than seen, 
and have already been touched upon in preceding 
chapters. 

The stimulus exerted in favour of certain studies, 
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through the allocation to them of scholarships and 
exhibitions, has also been commented on. 

It remains, therefore, chiefly to discuss the direct 
influence of the Universities on secondary education 
as exercised by the local examinations and entrance 
examinations. 

The assertion has already been made that the 
curricula in the schools have been largely dominated by 
the two ancient Universities, and that, nevertheless, 
the proportion of boys who proceed to Oxford and 
Cambridge form an insignificant fraction of the whole. 

Some proof of the accuracy of these seemingly 
conflicting statements may rightly be demanded, 
since, if corroborated by statistics, they form, when 
taken together, a curious anomaly in the system of 
English education, 7.e. in our methods of training 
for citizenship. ; 

In the course of a paper written by the late 
KE. E. Bowen, in 1872, to combat the proposal that 
the public schools should be placed under the control 
and inspection of the ancient Universities, the state- 
ment is made that the number of students proceeding 
thither at that time did not amount to more than 
one-fifth of the total number of those at the schools.’ 
Mr Bowen was referring, of course, only to such 
well-known institutions as were then within the sacred 
circle of the Headmasters’ Conference,—schools, in 


1 Mr Bowen was unkind enough to remind the Universities, in 
the course of his epigrammatic paper, that they had themselves 
“only quite recently come out of Egypt,’—a rapier-like thrust at 
the revelations made by the Royal Commission in 1850. 

Indeed, the whole paper is a caustic sermon on the text Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
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fact, which were regarded by their rulers as more 
or less preparatory for Oxford and Cambridge. 

“Forty years on,” the proportion so proceeding 
from those same schools had dwindled to one-tenth. 
Various causes contributed to that decline—among 
others, the immense development of modern sides. 
But this small percentage reaches a still lower level 
when the fact is taken into account that, in the 
interval between 1872 and 1912, a number of addi- 
tional schools with a less wealthy clientele have been 
admitted into the ranks of the Conference. Some 
of these, indeed, can barely muster more than an 
average contingent of three, or four, boys at most— 
the irreducible minimum—who leave their school 
annually for one of the two Universities." 

But even this is not all. The secondary schools 
which do not send even three boys per annum to the 
Universities, and which, therefore, are outside the 
pale of the Conference, are almost seven times as 
numerous as those that are inside. Many, in point 
of fact, do not send any at all. 

It will be well within the mark, then, to conclude 
that not more than one out of twenty-five boys in 
English secondary schools owes his further education 
to residence at Oxford or Cambridge. 

In the light of these statistics it might seem not a 


1 A reference to Chapter II., p. 36, will explain the meaning of “the 
irreducible minimum” to the reader. One of the three conditions 
entitling a school to representation in the Headmasters’ Conference 
recites that, “there must be at least ten undergraduates resident 
at one and the same time at Oxford or Cambridge.” As the 
University course for the normal student extends to three years, my 
figures may be regarded as approximately accurate. 
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little surprising to a stranger, unfamiliar with English 
methods, to be told that the ancient Universities not 
only claim, in this year of grace 1913, complete domi- 
nation over the studies of the one pupil who aspires 
to enter their walls, but also exert an indirect, but 
far-reaching, control over the curricula of the twenty- 
four other boys in the secondary schools who have 
no such intention, but who are destined to complete 
their training either at those schools or elsewhere. 
A reference, however, to the history of English 
education during the last half-century will prove 
the general truth of the statement. 


In June 1857, a statute of Oxford University was 
passed, instituting the Oxford local examinations. 
The movement owed its birth largely to the influence 
of Professor Ruskin, Professor Max Miiller, Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, and Dr Temple of Rugby, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 


“ Quos honoris causa nomino.”’ 


The sister University did not lag far behind. The 
Senate at Cambridge adopted a similar measure in 
February 1858. The two schemes were substantially 
the same in aim and method. The record of the one 
(Cambridge) may therefore be accepted as approxi- 
mately true of the other.’ They were established 
for the purpose of holding “annual examinations 
of persons not members of the Universities.” A 


1 T am indebted to the courtesy of Mr J. H. Flather, Secretary 
of the Syndicate at Cambridge, for much valuable information 
bearing on the history of the local examinations at that University ; 
particularly for the Memorandum issued on Ist December 1899, 
and showing the progress of the examination for forty years, 
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Memorandum, issued by the Cambridge Syndicate 
in 1899, recites: 

“The main object of those who promoted the scheme 
was to improve the state of education in the schools 
lying between the elementary schools and the great 
public schools.” It may safely be assumed that the 
purpose of the Oxford movement was not dissimilar. 

In spite, then, of the fact that they themselves 
had, only eight years before (according, at least, to 
Mr K. E. Bowen), “come out of Egypt.” the two 
Universities bravely undertook to bridge the gap 
which, up to 1858, the State had, for whatever cause, 
failed to fill. It is observable, moreover, that the 
sentence quoted above records a belief that there is 
some “middle space” in education “lying between” 
the class of schools admitted to the Headmasters’ 
Conference and the elementary schools. It is fair, 
however, to add that no idea of “raising a ladder” 
is necessarily suggested by the words of the memo- 
randum. ‘The picture seems rather that of a land 
(wherever it lay) “lying” in educational darkness, to 
which the Universities were to bring a great light ; 
and, indeed, that some illumination was needed 
from some quarter or other, the revelations of 
the Schools Inquiry Commission of 1865, followed 
by the Endowed Schools Act of 1869, seemed after- 
wards to prove. 

This combined proselytising effort appears to have 
been greatly blessed during the last half-century, if, 
indeed, educational conversion can be tested by the 
general adoption of a prescribed syllabus, and if intellec- 
tual salvation can be found by a wholesale submission 
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to the rite of examination. ‘The whole movement was, 
in fact, organised with surprising skill, and covered 
the whole possible field of missionary enterprise. 

The examinations were divided into two parts, to 
suit the varying ages of the catechumens: a junior 
division, for boys up to seventeen;' and a senior 
division, open for more advanced candidates.” Lest 
any should escape, the tests were held by one or other 
examining body in March, July, December, so as to 
enmesh the whole cycle of the educational year. 

The schools soon began to glory in their captivity. 
Kmulation was rife as to how many fledglings annually 
could be brought inside the enclosure. Whereas, in 
the first examination held in 1858, only 76 senior 
boys and 3811 junior boys offered themselves as 
candidates, in 1908 the respective numbers were 3260 
and 5691; that is, an increase of forty-three times 
as many seniors and of more than eighteen times 
as many juniors at the end of half a century. 

Then, in 1895, the educational fowler, emboldened 
by the eagerness of those who had freely offered 
themselves to his snare, narrowed his meshes, and 
enclosed a vast number of mere intellectual chicks. 
Again it was a willing, even an eager, surrender of 
educational liberty. A Cambridge preliminary local 
examination was established in the year named, 
“in answer to a demand from the schools. It 
was regarded (by schoolmasters?) as acting as a 


1 Candidates above the age of seventeen were not eligible for 
Honours. 

2 Candidates above the age of nineteen were not eligible for 
Honours. 
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stimulus for younger children, and as helping the 
heads of schools to see how the work was going 
on in the lower forms.”! In 1908, 2758 children 
were compelled by parents and schoolmasters to 
undergo the Cambridge examination. 

Of these little victims no less than 1621, in 1898, 
had not reached their fourteenth birthday. In 
1911, however, those examined under that age only 
numbered 1509. This declension, amounting to 
6 per cent., seems not a little puzzling, in the light of 
the fact that between the periods named the general 
population of England and Wales has increased by 25 
per cent.,’ while the normal death-rate has dropped 
from 20 per thousand to 14:8 per thousand. A glance 
at the list of the various centres selected for the 
examination of these children may prove instructive. 
Some of those from which the greatest number of 
candidates were drawn are notorious health resorts, e.g. 
Bournemouth, Harrogate, Margate, Southport, etc., 
etc.‘ Is it possible that these salubrious spots had been 
chosen previously by parents as antidotes against the 
coming mental strain? If so, to judge from the de- 
cline in numbers from 1898 to 1911, the tonic seems 
to have failed in effect. Or—can it be that a smaller 
percentage of candidates survived the preparation ? 
There must surely be some happier explanation. 


1 Summary of Evidence on Examinations in Secondary Schools 
before the Consultative Committee, 1910, 

2 See the Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the ¢ ‘ambridge Syndicate 
for 1911, p. 6. 

% Roughly, 34,000,000 in 1911, as compared with 26,000,000 
in 1889. 

4 See Report of Syndicate, pp. 1-31. 
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Meanwhile, the scheduled statement that, in 1911, 
76 per cent. of the little victims succeeded, and only 
24 per cent. failed, awakens conflicting emotions. 
It was, indeed, a Massacre of the Innocents. 

Nevertheless, whatever the fate of the infants, 
113,773 students, 7.e. an average number of nearly 
19,000, had, during the six years between 1904 and 
1909 inclusive, been examined by the Cambridge 
Syndicate. As six-elevenths of these appear to have 
been boys, it may safely be assumed that about 
10,000 youthful male citizens are now passing under 
this particular yoke of examination every year. 
Assuming, then, that the Oxford, from its local 
examinations, only contribute three-quarters as many 
candidates as Cambridge, there results a grand total 
of 17,500 boys undergoing trial annually at the hands 
of the rival Universities." 

I use the term “ rival Universities” advisedly, for 
it is interesting to note that, “while Oxford and 
Cambridge have a Joint Certificate Board, no proposals 
have been made for the co-operation of the two 
Universities in working the ordinary locals.” No 
definite solution of this enigma is given in the 
evidence, except that Cambridge insists on dictation, 
arithmetic, and either English or a Foreign language, 
as compulsory subjects, while Oxford makes no 
specific restrictions. It might have been thought, 
indeed, that, considering the vast sweep of the educa- 
tional area traversed, and the responsibilities involved, 
some agreement between the two Universities on 


1 No official reports or figures from Oxford were forthcoming in 
response to my inquiries. 
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such a basic principle as that of compulsory subjects 
might have been reached. Arithmetic and the 
English language would seem, to the lay mind at 
least, indispensable elements of instruction. But 
power in puzzling out figures, according to Cecil 
Rhodes, was never a very strong point in his own 
University. Perhaps, therefore, Cambridge doubted 
Oxford’s financial capacities, though it may be put 
to the credit of the former University that no more 
than £4000 has accrued to the Cambridge chest as 
profits on the working of the local examinations in 
the course of half a century.’ It stands, also, to her 
additional credit that some of this balance was spent 
on financing the University extension movement. 
With regard to the general influence exercised by 
the two Universities over the curricula of secondary 
schools by the institution of these local examinations, 
it is interesting to note that in the evidence given 
by the representative of the Cambridge Syndicate, 
before the Consultative Committee, the heading of 
one paragraph in the evidence runs as follows: 
“Adjustment of the local examinations to the 
(secondary) schools’ curricula.” And the statement 
of the witness from the Syndicate follows immediately 
to the effect that “the examinations were adjusted 
to the needs of the schools in two ways: (1) By 
giving them a considerable choice of subjects ; (2) by 
allowing them considerable freedom in such subjects 
chosen.” ‘ Needs of the schools” is one of those 
phrases of delightfully vague import which find favour 


1 See the Evidence on Local Examinations before the Consulta- 
tive Committee, 1910. 
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in public documents, but are often defiant of further 
analysis. But let that pass. 

How has this “liberty”—a word dear to the 
English soul—this freedom of choice—been secured 
to, and by, the schools? Admittedly, there was “a 
set syllabus,” but—mark the “ freedom ”—-* the school 
could apply for the recognition of a different syllabus 
altogether.” “* But ””—mark the restrictive particle 
—* this would, of course, involve extra expense to 
the school.” And then follows the significant admis- 
sion: “On the whole, the schools had not made 
much use of their option as regards set books or 
special syllabuses.” This statement provokes a smile. 
Every practical schoolmaster knows well enough 
what the “perpetual lack of pence” means to such 
schools as submit to local examinations, and how 
sternly local governors would button up their pockets 
in response to an application for expenses connected 
with “special set books or special syllabuses.” 

It may also be asked: How many, or how few, of 
the 21,080 candidates examined at the 630 centres 
in 1911 applied either for special books or special 
syllabuses? The scheduled answer lies easily at 
hand, no doubt, in the bureau of the Syndicate. 
Can it be produced / Meanwhile, pending its publi- 
cation, it may be hazarded that not more than 1000 
out of the 21,080 candidates made use of this free 
option, z7.c. nineteen out of every twenty candidates 
were examined in syllabuses and subjects prescribed 
by the Syndicate. 

But, it may be argued, considerable “ freedom” was 
secured by the fact that candidates were offered the 
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alternative either of prescribed books or “ additional 
unprepared translation.” The possible strangulation, 
therefore, of the work of promising boys by the tight 
cord of compulsory books could therefore, it may 
be said, be avoided. Any experienced schoolmaster 
knows, however, that the alternative offered was a 
mere pretence of liberty. ‘“ Additional unprepared 
translation” has always been looked upon from the 
first by schoolmasters as a non-paying and dangerously 
speculative alternative. In the hands of examiners 
whose common practice has been to disqualify for 
specific failure in one small fraction of a whole 
subject, the alternative of “unprepared translation” 
was one obviously too unsafe to be adopted by 
schoolmasters who had to gain the patronage and 
approval of parents and of school governors by the 
largest percentage of “ certificates.” 

It might be interesting, indeed, to be informed how 
few out of the 21,000 candidates took up additional 
unprepared translations in Latin, and how many 
offered the prescribed books, the adoption of which 
in the schools generally has had the malign result of 
strangling the work of promising boys for the sake 
of securing “‘ payment by results,” zc. of gaining as 
many certificates as possible. 


It may here be asked : How is it that the University 
local examinations have, from the point of view, 
at least, of the number of candidates offering 
themselves, proved so successful ? 

The answer is not far to seek. These examina- 
tions began by fulfilling a seemingly useful purpose. 
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Until the middle of the Victorian era, the area of 
the secondary schools was, as the Commission of 
1864 proved, one huge educational waste. The local 
examinations acted as a plough, in more than one 
sense of that word. But the plough was only a 
plough. It was not a seeding trough, though it was 
mistaken for it. The examinations did good work 
at first by destroying the rank weeds of idleness. 
But they ended by laying bare the roots of the plant 
in process of growth, and sometimes by destroying 
it altogether. 

A second cause of the success of the examinations 
consisted in the fact that it was considered an honour 
to be connected, however remotely, with the time- 
honoured Universities, whose walls were verdant with 
the moss of gathered learning. The reflected halo 
which flickered round the brow of any student 
who could point to even an indirect touch with the 
great names of Oxford and Cambridge diffused a 
brilliantly attractive light. 

Thirdly, all the professional societies, almost 
without exception, have recognised the certificates 
of the University Local Examination Boards.’ In- 
deed, it is not too much to say that it has been 
principally due to the organising genius of the leaders 
of these Oxford and Cambridge Boards that secondary 
education to-day has become, whether for good or ill, 


* For instance, the Incorporated Law Society, the General 
Medical Council, the Institute of Chartered Accountants, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, ete., ete.; while certain privileges 
are accorded to holders of certificates by the Education Department, 
the London County Council, and other public bodies.—Memor- 
andum of December 1899. 

18 
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completely examination-ridden through the length 
and breadth of the Empire.’ 


To sum up, then, it can hardly be disputed that 
the two ancient Universities have exerted, and still 
exert, an indirect but far-reaching control over the 
curricula of the twenty-four out of twenty-five boys 
in the secondary schools, although none of those 
twenty-four have had any intention of completing 
their education at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Both Universities have been engaged, by inspection 
or examination, in continually pulling up the plant 
to see how it had been growing, or, after a hothouse 
forcing, plucking the fruit before it was ripe. The 
secondary schoolmaster, with the fear of his board of 
local governors before him, is required to prove on 
speech-days, non sine multo sudore, that his school 
has gained so many scores of “passes” in the 
University local examinations; while the municipal 
councillors, richly imposing in all the dignity of 
their furred gowns, but blissfully unconscious that 
there is any real distinction between a senior wrangler 


1 It has been calculated that 22 per cent. of the students ex- 
amined reside in our Dominions beyond the seas: principally in 
Ceylon, Mauritius, the Strait Settlements, and the West Indies. 

I am afraid that equal genius cannot be conceded to their more 
aristocratic confréres, the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Certificate 
Board, whose meticulous insistence on details has not seldom made 
confusion worse confounded, and brought about a mental darkness 
over the eyes of the weary pedagogue,—a darkness which (at the 
end of a term) may be felt. Genius for organisation consists in 
observing a just perspective as to the relative size of the important 
and the trivial. But the organisation exercised by a tooth-comb is 
apt to be irritating. 
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and a senior optime, beam proudly at the statement 
that Smith minor, the only Oxford undergraduate, 
has passed responsions with flying honours. 

The worst feature of all, perhaps, has been that, in 
the effort to secure the greatest possible number of 
“passes,” the schoolmaster is obliged to work through 
the set books twice, thrice, or even four times, for the 
benefit of the dullard or the laggard, to the educa- 
tional detriment of the promising boy, whose work has 
literally been strangled in the mind-numbing process." 

Oxford and Cambridge, indeed, have continued to 
carry out in secondary education the same sort of 
policy, mutatis mutandis, to which the Government 
adhered in elementary education from 1865 to 1893, 
and which they abandoned in the latter year— 
namely, ‘‘ payment by results.” The principle at 
work was substantially the same. 


Space forbids further enlargement on the indirect 
control exercised by the ancient Universities over that 
large section of students at secondary schools who do 
not proceed to either Oxford or Cambridge. 

It is hardly necessary, for instance, to dwell on 
the effect of their academic inspections. The 
Memorandum issued by the Cambridge Syndicate 
in 1899 mentions incidentally in three lines that 
124 schools (out of the 800 scheduled in Whitaker's 


1 And yet, in the evidence of a Cambridge expert before the 
Consultative Committee in 1910, the following passage occurs :— 
“The Syndicate attached great importance, however, to set books in 
Latin and Greek, and, though they allowed candidates the alter. 
native of unprepared translations, they would retain the set books 
in their regulations.”’ The italics are mine. 
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Almanack), containing 16,000 pupils, were inspected 
and examined in that year. 

It may confidently be maintained that, at least, 
they were little the worse for it. Mr E. E. Bowen, 
however, in his paper of 1872, already referred to, 
does not appear to have held a similar opinion as 
to the result of these inspections. 

‘Heaven help the school,” he writes, ‘“‘ which sees 
so little of its own shortcomings as to suppose that 
the report of a commissioner from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge can reveal or observe their existence.” 

But Mr Bowen always persisted in the heresy that 
the experienced schoolmaster was likely to have 
imbibed a shrewder knowledge of “boy,” his wants, 
his ways, and his irregular declensions, than the 
academic tutor who surveys adolescence, at a more 
dignified distance, from the banks of the Isis and 
the Cam. On the other hand, it may be argued that 
the aloofness on the part of members of an inspecting 
body suggests a certain mental perspective which, 
even if combined with comparative ignorance of the 
mind of boyhood, is at least imposing. Moreover, the 
consciousness of other people’s shortcomings is always 
more ready to hand than the discovery of one’s own, 
and constant practice may render such consciousness 
a really useful asset. Such is the defence which 
might be put forward against Mr Bowen’s criticisms. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that the problems 
to be solved, and the imperfections to be noted, 
are often simpler and more obvious in the smaller 
schools, such as are to be found outside the circle of 
the Headmasters’ Conference. And these are the 
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schools of which we are thinking for the moment. 
“Conference,” indeed, practically spells deference. 
Academic inspectors would possibly think twice be- 
fore condemning a school of ancient prestige, while 
criticisms on schools of less prestige can be made 
more naked and less clothed in diplomatic utterance.' 
From such points of view there is something to be 
said for academic inspection of smaller schools, in 
spite of Mr Bowen’s mordant sarcasm. 


This account of the local examinations does not, 
of course, exhaust the tale of examinations affecting 
secondary schools. ‘The policy of the University of 
London stands out in vivid contrast with the record 
of the ancient Universities. 

Its reconstitution, in 1901-1902, brought it forth 
again into the educational area like a giant refreshed. 
it broke at once into three branches: (1) Its 
former work of external examinations leading to a 
University degree; (2) the teaching department as 
carried on in the various colleges and _ institutions 
connected with it; (3) University extension work, 
combined with the inspection and examination of 
schools, and the award of school-leaving certificates. 

The second of these branches does not come within 
the survey of this work; while of its examinations 
for degrees, only the first, or ‘“ Preliminary,” has 
directly to do with the subject in hand. 

Since the abolition of Latin as a compulsory 


1 For some peculiarities, however, in academic inspections, even 
of the Conference schools, see footnote on page 101 
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subject, the wide range of this examination, and its 
method of testing knowledge of the subjects offered 
by candidates for entrance from schools and tutors, 
leave little to be desired. The test is imposed at a 
suitable age, and forms a clear starting-point for 
further, and more specialised, education. 

With regard to the third branch, the scheme of 
school-leaving certificates, which the University of 
London was, in 1904, the pioneer in bringing into 
active operation, deserves special emphasis. It 
speaks volumes for the educational sanity of the 
Metropolitan University that it refrained from 
imitating the example of Oxford and Cambridge 
in organising examination tests for mere children, 
and pulling up the tender plant to see how it was 
growing. 

So wise an educational thinker as Matthew Arnold, 
though fully alive to the perils of early forcing, had, 
indeed, fixed the starting-point of the examination- 
age as low as fifteen. But this was a concession to 
the prejudices of “ My Lords” of his time, who were 
still proceeding on the policy of “payment by 
results.”’ Had he lived until the twentieth century, 
he would, doubtless, have joined hands with the 
biologists in resisting external examinations for boys 
before the age of seventeen—eighteen. 


1 «They believed,” says Mr E. Holmes, in his book, What Is and 
What Might Be, “ that the mental progress of the child would best 
be tested by a formal examination in a prescribed syllabus, and 
would best be secured by preparation for such a test. My Lords 
fell into line with the Universities, the public schools, the pre- 
paratory schools, the Civil Service Commissioners, the professional 
societies,—in fact, all the boards and bodies.” 
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Meanwhile, the Authorities of London University 
deserve the thanks of all who regard the due supply 
of virile citizens in the leading classes as essential 
for the maintenance of State and Empire for their 
avoidance of the insane practice of organising ex- 
aminations for children under fourteen. 

Their scheme of school-leaving certificates for boys 
of eighteen—nineteen fulfils, on the other hand, a 
high purpose. To quote from an article appearing 
in the School World of February 1905: 

“The leaving certificate sets out very much more 
than mere success in an examination. Upon it is 
recorded the period during which the candidate has 
been a pupil at the school, the subjects of the curri- 
culum through which he has passed, and there is 
further afforded on the certificate an opportunity for 
a statement of any distinction obtained by the pupil 
of any form of manual, artistic, or literary skill, or 
any general or special capacity displayed which is 
not tested by the examination.” The true purpose of 
all examinations is herein admirably conceived, and 
the good wine needs no bush to proclaim its virtue. 


But to resume. The contention advanced at the 
beginning of this chapter that Oxford and Cambridge 
claim to exert an indirect control over the whole area 
of secondary education, irrespective of the propor- 
tion of alumni seeking their further education within 
their walls, may further be supported by an interest- 
ing document promulgated in 1893 by the premier 
University. 
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It may be well to give its terms in full. On 18th 
June of that year the following resolution was agreed 
to by the Oxford Authorities : 

“That, in view of the relations between the work 
of the University and the work of secondary educa- 
tion in England, and of the probability of legislative 
enactment concerning secondary education, the Uni- 
versity invite representatives of the chief educational 
authorities and institutions in the country to meet at 
Oxford, in order that the University may ascertain 
the outcome of the experience already gained in re- 
gard to the organisation of secondary education, and 
that the experience and judgment of the University 
may have its due place in the deliberations now going 
forward.” 

A slight undertone of misgiving may, indeed, be 
detected in the terms of this resolution,—a misgiv- 
ing not unconnected with the phrase “ probability 
of legislative enactment.” 

However this may be, its importance consisted in 
the fact that it was a formulated pronouncement, 
delivered ex cathedra for the first time, that the 
nature of the various studies pursued at the ancient 
Universities, and the respective values attached to 
those various studies (as shown by the number of 
scholarships awarded to some, and withheld from 
others), were calculated to affect profoundly the 
character of the instruction provided, not only at 
the great schools represented at the Headmasters’ 
Conference — at that time about 105 in number 
—but also at the 700 other secondary schools 
dealt with by the Public Schools Commission of 
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1868.‘ In other words, the Authorities of Oxford, 
by using the far-reaching term “organisation of 
secondary education,” practically asserted the right 
that their own curricula should dominate the curricula, 
not only of those schools which supplied them with 
most of their alumni, but also of those from which they 
drew little or no supply. 

The word “organisation” in such a connection 
may, perhaps, provoke an augurial smile. But let 
that pass. That such a claim was really made is 
sufficiently proved by the concluding words of the 
resolution which recite the purpose of the proposed 
Conference :—“ in order that the experience and judg- 
ment of the University may have its due place in the 
deliberations now going forward.” 

Here then, for the first time, the predominance 
which had been exerted for thirty-five years (1858- 
1893) was directly formulated. 

The claim made was, indeed, a huge one. It 
embraced the whole area of secondary education 
and part of the region lying below that area. It 
included the subjects of instruction which were being 
imparted to all boys in the wealthy and middle 
classes up to the age of sixteen to eighteen. But 


1 This is, in substance, the declaration of the Principal of 
Hertford, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, in his inaugural address at 
the opening meeting. I quote his words: ‘‘This is the first time 
that the University has ever sent out invitations to an (Educational) 
Conference. . . . The University has not expressed hitherto any 
opinion on the question of secondary education.” 

2 It will be recollected that one of the three conditions of 
admission to the Headmasters’ Conference was, and still is, that 
the schools represented should, at the time of application, have at 
least ten undergraduates in residence at Oxford and Cambridge. 


(See Chapter II., page 36.) 
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it did more. It covered also the higher subjects in 
elementary schools which were to be studied by all 
promising boys up to the age of fourteen, whom edu- 
cational reformers had designed to climb, by dint of 
native ability, “from the gutter to the University.” 

In proof of this it may be pointed that among the 
thirty-three bodies of educational authorities who had 
been invited to the Conference at Oxford, there were 
included the representatives of the National Union 
of Teachers and of School Boards. 

Now, the responsibilities attaching to a Uni- 
versity which made so serious a claim over the whole 
secondary educational area were, it will be admitted, 
at least as serious as the claim itself. 

How, then, have such responsibilities been met 
since 1893? 'The answer may briefly be summed 
up in the statement that, in April 1913, nearly 
twenty years afterwards, both of the ancient Uni- 
versities still continue to demand some knowledge 
of two dead languages before any student, how- 
ever competent otherwise, can be admitted to their 
portals and privileges. 


But to return to the Conference of 1893. I select 
the following miscellaneous obiter dicta, more or less 
eloquent of the educational situation then existing. 

Dr Percival, now Bishop of Hereford, quoted Pro- 
fessor Seeley as declaring that ‘higher education is, 
in England, what the Universities choose to make it.” 

Professor Jebb, of Cambridge, expressed himself 
thus ; 
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“It is widely held that the existing provision for 
secondary education is inadequate for the wants of 
England ; and also organisation is required.” 

Sir Albert Rollit, as representative of the Chamber 
of Commerce, made the following criticism : 

* During this reign we have made our elementary 
education. Our secondary education is to-day as it 
was in the commencement of this reign. Practically 
it is, as to its organisation, in very much the same 
condition.” 

Mr Bell, the headmaster of Marlborough, on the 
other hand, asked a vital question to which he 
evidently expected that a negative answer would 
be given. 

Is legislation necessary to improve the efficiency 
of first-grade schools ¢” 

Indeed, he returned answer to himself, as follows :— 

“It is at present secured by (1) public examina- 
tions of many kinds to which these schools send up 
pupils. (2) Incessant comparison, emulation, and 
competition, which result from these public tests of 
efficiency. (8) Keen interest taken in their doings 
by the classes from which they draw their pupils.” 

Notwithstanding Mr Bell’s “ securities,” the follow- 
ing questions seem naturally to arise out of these 
combined responsible utterances of the eminent 
authorities quoted :— 

(1) What have the Universities “chosen to make 
of higher education ” before and since 1893 ? 

(2) Is it, or is it not, true that the existing provision 
for secondary education is still inadequate for the wants 
of England, and is organisation still required @ 
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(3) Is legislation still necessary in 1913 to improve 
the efficiency of first-grade schools ? 

(4) If the answers to (2) and (3) are “yes,” whose 
fault is it ? 

(5) The two ancient Universities have claimed to 
“set the clock” for secondary education for the last 
fifty years. Have they merely succeeded, after all, 
in tying up, or even putting back, the hands of 
the dial ? 

(6) About 17,500 alumni annually have gone 
through the examination-tests imposed by one or 
other of the two Universities. How few of these 
nurslings can look back or forward to either as their 
Alma Mater ? 

(7) How many adult minds, atrophied by early 
forcing, have reason to look back on either as an 
Injusta Noverca ? 

Perpetual competition from childhood upwards, 
premature external examinations, and “ payment 
by results” have formed the threefold curse of all 
modern education, and are not the least among the 
causes which have contributed to the dethronement 
of England from the premier place among commercial 
nations. 

But—“ the people love to have it so, and what will 
ye do in the end thereof?” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE UNIVERSITIES IN THEIR RELATION TO 
SECONDARY EDUCATION (continued) 


Or the educational pastures in which the twenty-four 
sheep (or lambkins) outside the fold have browsed, 
let so much (to use the Herodotean manner) suffice 
to have been said. 

But what of the one—the twenty-fifth—ainside the 
fold? With what educational nutriment has he the 
while been fed ? 

Between the two different kinds of students who 
aspire to a further education by residence at Oxford 
or Cambridge—the Pass Men and the Class Men—a 
great gulf has generally been fixed very early in 
their public-school career. 

Some idealists, it is true, look forward to the day 
when that gulf will be bridged, and when there will 
be no souls in limbo, i.e. no pass men in colleges or 
private halls. As surely, however, as the sons of 
wealthy fathers haunt the precincts of some of the great 
public schools powr passer le temps, and as surely as 
the High ” at Oxford and “ the Backs” at Cambridge 
_“the most beautiful things in Europe ”—combine 
to allure, so surely will there remain pass men to 


adorn, if not to illuminate, the ancient Universities. 
285 
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_ What education, then, will these future legislators, 

county magistrates, and possible governors of schools, 
have received to enable them to fulfil their high 
functions in maturer life? Thanks to the militant 
gathering together of the clans of non-resident 
graduates when “Greek is in danger,” these young 
men are still compelled, in this year of grace 1913, 
to followthe “grand old fortifying classical curriculum,” 
taught in the grand old prescribed manner, as set 
forth in the preceding chapters. 

The Greculus esuriens has swallowed daily at his 
public school, not without violent fits of indiges- 
tion, the prescribed pabulum. Then at last, after his 
eighteenth, nineteenth, or even twentieth birthday, 
the mental gymnastic endured in ten years’ wrestling, 
at preparatory, at public, and perhaps afterwards at 
private institutions, with the abnormalities of Greek 
and Latin grammars, receives its due reward. 

In the college matriculation examination, the 
pass man achieves such a mastery over Latin prose 
composition (a mastery at which Cicero, if he could 
but turn in his grave, would marvel) that, after 
scrutiny by the college authorities, not more than 
three “howlers ”—the “irreducible” maximum—can 
be detected.! 

Mr Matthew Arnold is our authority for believing 


' It is said that in some colleges allowance is made for athletic, 
and in others for social, efficiency, and that the licence of a fourth, 
or even a fifth, howler, is extended to “a possible blue,”’—in blood 
or in “colours.” But as no statistics as to the virtues which weigh 
with college tutors are published, it is safer to adhere to the 
figures in the text. All other conjectures may be regarded as 
spurious. 
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that some of these excellent fellows, with a pertinacit 
which Israel in Egypt might have envied, fill up ail 
the leisure hours at school which they can spare from 
the adornment of their persons and the exigencies 
of their games, in making bricks without straw, and 
composing elegiac verses of surprising quality in the 
unknown tongue. 

Some tuneful comments, for example, of the 
Honourable Edwin Jorkins, on the comparative 
movements of his fellow-pupils before and after the 
chapel services, will bear reproduction : 


“ Vestiti juvenes procedunt ordine longo, 
Et nune nudati, leta per arva ruunt.” 


Nudati, as the Roman equivalent for ‘“‘ shorts,” 1S 
quite in the best vein." 

To all such the college porter opens wide the 
college gates. And they enter in and dwell there. 

But what, it may be asked, is the mental condition 
of these unfortunates, after all their ten years of pre- 
paratory toil? The following is the verdict of Mr 
A. C. Benson, for many years one of the most dis- 
tinguished masters at a great public school, and, for 
the past decade, tutor of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. He speaks, therefore, with a knowledge of 


1 Tam given to understand that, at so late a date as the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, a highly-placed schoolmaster de- 
fended in actual print the pursuit of Latin elegiac composition for 
the average boy as “an excellent mental gymnastic.” Or, should 
not the phrase rather run as “an excellent substitute for idleness” ? 
We all love to watch children—not the Israelites —building with 
bricks. As the Kindergarten people say, “It is so instructive.” 
Nevertheless, I cannot but believe that my admirable friend had 
his tongue in his cheek when he was advocating the retention of 
practising nonsense verses for all and sundry, and was merely posing 
as the champion of paradox. He was always so humorous. 
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the shortcomings and needs of those who are climbing 
the middle and upper rungs of the educational ladder. 
His letter, in The Spectator of 22nd February 1918, 
runs as follows: 

“We find at Cambridge, in entrance examinations, 
that it is almost impossible to get Greek, and even 
Latin, unseen passages easy enough for classically 
educated average boys to make out at all; and I 
cannot see the virtue of an education which leaves 
boys so helplessly ignorant of that language. Such 
a condition is, indeed, duafia. These boys may 
have been taught a great deal, but they have not 
learnt much.” Again, “ Pass men come up (to the 
University) without the least training in thought.” 
And yet once more: “ The intellectual side has been 
neglected in all boys who are not specialists in Latin 
and Greek.” 

Mr Benson does not tell us whether the long- 
suffering of the college authorities allows these ill- 
equipped alumni to continue their barren studies, or 
to abandon them for others, or whether they are 
conducted politely outside the gates. It would be 
interesting, indeed, to know how the colleges deal 
with such cases, and whether or not the last mental 
state of these ungarnished spirits is better or worse 
than the first. 

The grave question to be asked is—What becomes 
of them all? Certain guesses may be hazarded. 
Many of them are fine, healthy fellows physically, 
who doubtless spend three years of irresponsible and 
frolicsome life very happily, without, however, in- 
creasing their stock of learning, except what is gained 
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by an occasional détowr, made when the storm of 
examinations is brewing, into the easier classics and 
almost as easy mathematics, generally under the 
euidance of a hack-coach for pass men.’ A nodding 
acquaintance with the “rudiments” of divinity and 
of “Pol. Econ.” or “Contracts” achieves the rest, 
and sets them down at the end of their academic 
journey at a degree just above zero—fortunate, indeed, 
if they have avoided a temporary sojourn at the 
New Inn.’ 

Some few get into debt, indeed, and have even 
greater reason to fear the “ pluck” by the unfortunate 
tradesman at the Proctor’s gown than their own 
“plough” by the examiners. But, in the case of 
those whose fathers have well-lined pockets, escape 
is easily effected at the expense of a cheque and a 
growl from home. In the case of others—but that 
is another and sadder story. 

As a rule, the majority do not fall victims to serious 
moral trouble, if we may trust the insight of M. 
Taine in his book on England, who, in the mid- 
Victorian era, maintained that, at least, half of the 
University undergraduates could look back on their 
college career without the consciousness of grave 
misdemeanours. And that is always more than 
something. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that their mental 


1 The reference is to the general regulations of my own A/ma 
Mater. 

2 I am speaking here of the refuge supplied to the storm-beaten 
student of a past generation. Alas! the famous half-way hostelry 
named has long ago, I believe, put up its shutters. It was always 
a tied-house. 

ig 
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horizon is necessarily limited, and does not seem to 
expand with age, or even with heat, to judge from 
some inflammatory election-speeches of some Uni- 
versity graduates in after-life. Mr A. C. Benson, 
indeed, declares stoutly that their ignorance is 
profound, even colossal. “They remain ignorant,” 
he writes; “‘and, what is worse, they are either un- 
conscious, or are not ashamed, of their ignorance.” ' 

Is it surprising, therefore, to find that, in after- 
life. when they claim to rule their “inferiors,” 
they are sometimes themselves overruled by insular 
and class prejudices? Foreigners, fellow-citizens 
from beyond the seas, everybody, in fact, sees and 
laughs at their foibles. They alone are sublimely 
unconscious. 

The principle of prerogative is accepted by them 
as a@ possession, as to which there must be no dispute. 
Their belief in the divine right of privilege comes 
to them as an inheritance: it is imbibed with the 
mother’s milk: it is not stifled, as is popularly 
supposed, by the democracy of the public school. 
There, indeed, Lord Tom Noddy may have to run to 
the tuck shop on errands for plain ‘Tom Smith,— 
there, indeed, to some limited extent, “we rub each 
other's angles down.” But no permanent levelling 
is done. ‘The feudalism of caste has, indeed, in the 
school, been for a while exchanged for the feu- 
dalism of system. But the former reasserts itself at 
the University. 

' Have we not Lord Avebury’s own authority for accepting the 
statement that a graduate of the Studiwm Generale can be a dis- 


tinguished Parliamentarian, and yet retain his childhood’s wonder 
about the motions of the moon? See footnote in Chapter VI., p. 105. 


— 
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Then is to be seen the obsequious bow of the 
tradesman, partly inbred through centuries of local 
habit, partly the attitude of greedy expectancy. The 
verdant youth, fresh from the school-limit of half-a- 
crown a week, and an occasional hamper from home, 
follows the baited hook and swallows the lure. His 
pass-book as yet shows a tabula rasa: degree day 
is in the dim distance. ‘May I have the honour, 
sir, of sending this picture to your rooms! It isa 
real artist’s proof. . . .” But of this more anon. 

The same feudalistic atmosphere is breathed within 
the academic groves themselves. There is a strange 
contrast between the gathered age, dignity, and rank 
which pervade those moss-grown walls and the 
ephemeral personality of the suckling student. No 
wonder he is overwhelmed by them, if his head be not 
strong. The very pewters which he handles at his 
dinner-hour have a history ; while, on high days and 
holidays, his eyes are dazzled with the gathered silver 
wealth of centuries, brought out from the college 
strong-room for the delectation of honoured guests. 
Then, again, though the glint of the gold tassel is no 
longer to be seen in “the High,” it is whispered that 
coronets are weighed at their full value even in some 
august academic circles. 

It is not, therefore, great cause for wonder that the 
feudalistic sentiments, which were instilled in school 
and University days, are carried on into riper life. 
Such a type of mind is thoroughly saturated with the 
creed that class distinctions are organic, and cannot 
be blurred without peril to the Constitution. It is 
difficult, indeed, for the typical pass man to rise into 
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the region of general ideas.'. Any change that seems 
to him subversive of traditional privileges in public 
affairs meets with his emphatic disapproval. The 
very name of some would-be reformer is received 
with grunts of abuse at the social board and in the 
smoking-rooms of the Clubs. 

Many of these goodly youths are furnished, by 
inheritance, with ample or moderate means, and, 
after having set a high standard of expenditure in 
their undergraduate days, settle down in life as 
Barristers who can afford to be _briefless, Squires 
revered by keepers and a terror to the trespasser, 
and Vicars who may rise, through social affinities, 
to the giddy heights of a rural deanery. Excellent 
fellows these last, if of limited horizon. They give 
no trouble to their Bishop; some are hard-working 
pastors, and if they sometimes devote three-quarters 
of their ecclesiastical hours to services, and only a 
fourth to service—well, did not Professor Jowett 
prophesy something about fetish-worship a quarter of 
a century ago? It is at least a sign of orthodoxy 
that Bethel is Anathema in their sight, and that the 
Man of Sin is discoverable in the neighbourhood of 
the City ‘Temple. 

But how does the honour man fare by his residence 
at the ancient Universities ? 

The vital question of the allocation of scholarships, 
and of the dominating influence exercised thereby on 
the whole curricula of the schools, has, indeed, already 


1 Goethe declared that most Englishmen are like that: Der 
Englander hat eigentlich keine Intelligens, See Chapter I. But, then, 
Goethe was a German, 
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been commented upon in a preceding chapter. But 
it would be regarded as an oversight if I were to 
avoid touching, however briefly, upon the entrance 
examinations which the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Certifieate Board established in 1874 as a 
substitute for responsions in the one University, and 
for the previous examination on the other.’ 

One hundred and eight schools are scheduled as 
having submitted to this examination in 1908-1909, 
while the number of pupils examined was 5600. 
Of course, this external test, in common with other 
University examinations, is vitiated, in the author's 
opinion at least, by the enforcement of the two dead 
languages as compulsory subjects, compulsory, that 
is, if residence at the University be the aim of the 
candidate. Inasmuch, however, as the *‘ Joint- Board ” 
Examination is merely a higher substitute for re- 
sponsions and the previous examination, the Board 
is not to blame for the evil policy of insisting on 
Latin and Greek, which insistence is the outcome 
of the stolid obstinacy of the ‘Old Guard,” ze. of 
the non-resident members of Convocation. Apart 
from these defects, the examination is, on the whole, 
open to few objections, except when the eccentricity 
of some examiner disports itself. Such precisians 


1 Fortunately for the examinee, it is his teacher, and not the 
student, who has to unravel the intricate skein of regulations which 
are woven round this examination. To design a labyrinth does not 
necessarily indicate organising power; and the Pedagogue, in his 
efforts to penetrate it, sometimes encounters a bull, and gets 
impaled on the horns (of a dilemma) in his struggles to obey the 
letter and the spirit of the law at one and the same time. A 
similar dilemma has recently been known to confront even railway 


guards. 
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have been known (for instance) to “plough” a 
candidate in unseen Latin or Greek translations for 
failure to come up to standard in a “pass” piece, 
though the same candidate’s name has been singled 
out for distinction in the same paper in a second 
and “honour” piece! It is significant, moreover, of 
the general trend of classical studies, according to 
a witness giving evidence about the Joint-Board 
Examination before the Consultative Committee, 
that, although English literature could be taken up 
as a subject, yet, on account of the limitations 
prescribed by the regulations, it “ was rather elbowed 
out of the curriculum, and had to be made up for by 
Reading Clubs and Debating Societies.” 

But the examination has at least the merit of 
allowing candidates for entrance at the Universities 
to be examined at their own schools, instead of being 
summoned away from their school surroundings, and 
being subjected to the social temptations at the Univer- 
sities, provided for them by their emancipated school- 
fellows. That a similar system of examinations held 
at the schools themselves has not yet been extended to 
competitions for scholarships—if indeed such compe- 
titions are to be continued at all (gwod Di avertant !)— 
is greatly to be deplored. But this and other evils have 
already been indicated in a former chapter. It may, 
doubtless, be expected that such obstructions to the 
progress of steady instruction at the schools will all 
be swept away by the general official avalanche, if, 
or when, it descends on the slopes of education. 


In view of the title of this work, no justification 
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is needed for some further reference to the problems 
connected with the careers adopted by the sons of 
the ruling classes in this country. Such a reference 
can conveniently be made here, when the connection 
of the ancient Universities with secondary education 
is being discussed. For, however far divorced the 
Public Schools and the Universities may become in 
the future (and divorce would appear, on the whole, 
desirable, if the State fails to deal with the latter), at 
present, at any rate, the learned professions—2.e. those 
of the Church, law, medicine, and pedagogy—generally 
imply some sort of preliminary training at both kinds 
of institutions. 

And here it may be remarked that it has been an 
inexplicable enigma to many minds why in this 
country, where the avenues of all avocations are 
choked, more earnest attention by parents has not 
been given to the choice of a profession by their sons 
and at an earlier stage in their education, and why 
headmasters of the secondary schools, though many 
of them take intense personal interest in their pupils 
as long as they are with them, yet seem generally to 
regard their mission as over when those pupils leave 
their walls. 

Headmasters are doubtless overworked men; but 
in these modern days, when they are expected to 
be organisers rather than teachers, it has often 
appeared to me a weakness in the pedagogic 
profession that more systematic attention has 
not been directed towards suggesting, and even 
helping forward if need be, the future careers of 
the alumni. 
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The parent no doubt is the natural guardian ; but 
few parents can, from the nature of the case, possess 
that specialised knowledge of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various professions that ought 
certainly to belong to the expert schoolmaster. 
Personal experience bids me think that many head- 
masters have sometimes a lack of knowledge as to 
the working principles of other professions than their 
own, and are therefore unable to judge which pupil 
is best fitted for which career. 

But there is another aspect of the case which must 
be considered. It is proverbial that parents cannot 
get such a good mental perspective of the powers and 
characteristics of their children as those who, like 
schoolmasters, can look upon them and treat them 
as, “ cases,” * 

This lack of active interest on part of school- 
masters has been illustrated lately in the curious 
apathy which has been shown by the majority of 
_headmasters to the work of the Public School 
= Emigration League, though it is conducted by an 
able and energetic official under the joint auspices 
of the Headmasters’ Conference and Headmasters’ 
Association. The services of that League are, it is 
true, taken advantage of from time to time; never- 
theless, there seems to have been little realisation 
that, if actively, and not merely passively supported, 
it would prove a grand and successful agency in 

| This difficulty of mental perspective is real and natural, It 
finds its parallel in the medical profession, where practitioners, as 
a rule, prefer, in cases of illness in their own households, that 


their professional brethren should be called in to minister to their 
nearest and dearest, 
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connecting more closely the centre with the outskirts 
of the Empire. Is it possible that some even among 
headmasters suffer from insularity 4 

Wherever the fault lies, the fact remains that there 
is at present within the circle of secondary educa- 
tion, no official organisation which concerns itself 
with the careers of boys after leaving school. The 
Oxford Appointments Committee and the Cambridge 
Appointments Board have made a laudable attempt 
to fill the gap for the undergraduate ; but, for reasons 
into which it is not possible now to enter, their range 
of operations is limited. 

It would manifestly be impossible to enlarge here on 
all possible opportunities offered to young citizens of 
State and Empire of doing good in their generation. 
But that some complete organisation for bridging 
the gulf between the educational period and the 
life’s career is wanted cannot be denied. It is parti- 
cularly astounding that no English government, of 
whatever political complexion, has as yet made any 
serious attempt to bring Great Britain into touch 
with Greater Britain by any official emigration 
scheme. 


In connection with this subject, it would be a 
serious omission on the part of a writer whose pro- 
fessed object is to emphasise the vital connection 
between Education and Empire, if he failed to call 
public attention to the fact that an important and 
critical problem has been recently presented for solu- 
tion in more than one influential quarter. How can 
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we best ensure that British commerce should keep 
pace with the giant strides in industrial progress 
which are being made on the Continent and by our 
American cousins? Among other searching ques- 
tions it has been asked—Why should not the Uni- 
versity man be brought to look upon business life as 
the goal of an honourable ambition ? 

The answer must, I fear, be returned that a two- 
fold change must first be brought about in the average 
undergraduate. 


1. A change in the system and subjects of his 
instruction. 
2. A change in his social outlook on life. 


Unless, indeed, their fathers and forefathers have kept 
comfortable berths warm for them in their counting- 
houses and their bank-parlours, University graduates 
do not usually shine as business men. ‘Truth to say, it 
is not a line of life for which their associations and 
their training render them adapted. 

The Civil Service offers to them, of course (so they 
argue), a gentlemanly and a “safe” career, though 
there are mental tests for the higher branches which 
are out of the reach of the ordinary man. But—the 
truth is that University graduates do not usually 
regard the office-stool as a comfortable, or even a 
dignified, seat. It is trade, after all. 

It forms, indeed, one of the ironies of history that 
the hub of the greatest commercial nation in the world 
is out of touch with the hub of its highest education. 


1 Oxford men go down to London. Provincials go up. But, 
then, the Radcliffe Observatory, not Greenwich, is the real 


dppards ys. 
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In Germany the ablest academical intellects are en- 
gaged in exploiting, scientifically and practically, the 
output of trade. But Germany is not England. 

Mr H. E. Morgan, in a remarkable and stimulating 
paper published in the Review of Reviews for January 
1913, has contributed some searching criticisms on 
this subject, which, to use a somewhat hackneyed 
phrase, “give one furiously to think.” 

He quotes Baron Shibusawa of Japan as having 
made the discovery, and (for the good of his own 
country) appropriated that discovery for his own 
life’s work, that the real progress of a people lies in 
the sphere of business activities rather than in the 
sphere of politics. 

He also points out the fact, which has been denied, 
indeed, in high academic quarters, but which is none 
the less a fact, that there is at least a tendency in 
the University-bred man to despise business.’ 


1 In a speech at the Sphinx Club, on 7th March 1913, the head- 
master (who was also a former pupil) of one of the wealthiest public 
schools in England attempted to administer a cold douche to Mr 
Morgan’s scheme by making a similar denial. His contentions 
took the following shape :— 

(1) That a large number of his own old school friends were not 
only in business, but were holding the highest positions in city life. 

(2) That he had inquired (ad hoc, it may be presumed) as to the 
destination of the boys in one of his own boarding houses at the 
same school, and had found that out of thirty-seven boys thirteen 
were destined for business, 

The highly-placed headmaster might fairly be challenged, how- 
ever, to prove his case a little more completely: otherwise, the 
statements which he advanced might be shown to contain only a 
half-truth after all, calculated to mislead his audience, as well as 
himself. Indeed, it might be cited as a case of ewxceptio probat 
reguiam in the true sense of this adage. 

The very fact that such boys as he named had been or are being 
educated at such an expensive school points to previously acquired 
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Mr Morgan, indeed, echoes the conclusions which 
have been reached in these pages that there is at the 
root of that contempt a feudalistic sentiment, both 
in the public schools and the Universities, which 
their constitution and their traditions render it hard 
to uproot. 

He indicates the necessity of establishing some 
central bureau or meeting ground, where the general 
ideas supposed to be imbibed during an academical 
career might be transmuted into concrete usefulness 
in business life with an elevating result on commercial 


wealth on the part of the parents. This awakens an a priori sus- 
picion, and suggests the questions which he might well be challenged 
to answer :— 

(1) How many of his old friends and of his thirteen young ones have 
succeeded, or are destined to succeed, to businesses already made for 
them by their relations ? 

(2) How many (or how few) of either, on entering business, depended, 
or are going to depend, solely on their own unaided intelligence and taste 
Jor such a career independently of definite prospects in front of them 2 

Mr Morgan’s scheme and the statements with which he accom- 
panied it had no reference, of course, to those who have been “ born 
with a golden spoon in their mouth.” Unless, therefore, the head- 
master can dispose of these two questions, he cannot be said, by 
any principle of logic, to have disposed summarily, as he essayed 
to do, of Mr Morgan’s position. Failing this, his criticism would 
appear to be entirely nihil ad rem. “Nothing,” he may be re- 
minded, “is so fallacious as facts, except figures.” Nor is it, as 
he may further be reminded, in the nature of man, to despise the 
stalled ox, or to quarrel with well-spread bread-and-butter. The real 
point is this: What view does the ordinary University man, without 
any definite business prospects, adopt towards a business career? 
Until the headmaster can show, therefore, that his thirteen boys 
are going into business solely because they believe that they have 
an aptitude and taste for it, and not for the loaves and fishes already 
provided for them irrespective of these aptitudes and tastes, I am 
inclined to accept Mr Morgan’s statement, which coincides with. 
my own experience, that there does exist among University men 
“a very great lack of sympathy with business,” and that that 
distaste sometimes has its roots in the social atmosphere in which 
they have been nourished and educated. 
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ideals. And he is of opinion that there should be a 
line of study designed at the Universities with a view 
to the attainment of this object. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that such a 
scheme as Mr Morgan has sketched is one of far- 
reaching national importance. It has been, indeed, 
already foreshadowed in 1909 by no less imposing a 
personage than the Chancellor of Oxford, Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston. In his book, Principles and Methods of 
University Reform (page 118), Lord Curzon writes : 

«There is one subject in which I should like to see 
the University interest itself, namely, the creation of 
special facilities for the education of business men. . . 
It was painfully impressed on me when, in the pages 
of a magazine a few years ago, I read the opinions of 
a number of representative commercial men upon the 
advantages or the reverse of a University education 
for the young men who enter their offices. The 
verdict in the majority of cases was that Oxford gives 
the wrong sort of training, and that the men are 
turned out too old. . . . I should like to see a sub- 
stantial two years’ course with instruction in Modern 
History, Commercial Geography, Political Economy, 
the methods of Accounting, and the principles of 
Exchange, culminating in a diploma, specially con- 
structed for the requirements of a business career.” ! 

The committee appointed to consider the sugges- 
tion contained in the Chancellor’s Memorandum 

1 It is interesting to observe that it required a man who had pre- 
sumably been touched with the immobility of the East, and yet was 
instinct with the forceful activity of the West, to trouble the 


waters of the Isis. But even a Viceroy and a Chancellor fails to 
hurry her serene stream. 
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reported, in January 1910, znter alia, that it would 
“raise the University in the estimation of public men 
if a suitable curriculum could be arranged, that 
Cambridge had already started an economic tripos, 
and that Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester 
had set up Faculties of Commerce on broad educa- 
tional lines.” 

Oxford, however, still lags, as usual, behind the sister 
University. The diploma has not yet been exchanged 
for the dignity of a degree; whereas Cambridge not 
only offers a degree, but also allows, or enforces, 
for this tripos among prescribed subjects, French 
and German, International Law, and the General 
Principles of Law. 

It is significant that among the comments in the 
press on Mr Morgan’s scheme, out of the three heads of 
Oxford colleges who have allowed the public to have 
the benefit of their views, only one, a well-known aca- 
demic reformer, has expressed his approval of a special 
course of University training for a business career. 

There is no doubt that such a scheme as Mr 
Morgan’s, if supported by both Universities, would 
bear rich fruit, at any rate among the class of men 
who try for academic honours at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and who nevertheless have no definite career 
in front of them. The typical’ pass man, on the 

1 T use the word “ typical’’ advisedly. There are, on the other 
hand, a class of industrious and sometimes able “ pass men” who 
come up, for various commendable reasons connected with their 
future careers, to Oxford and Cambridge, to take a degree in the 
shortest possible time, ¢.e. after three years of residence. Such men 
often cannot afford to spend four years at the University. And yet 


the longer period is, under present conditions, practically essential 
for an Honour Degree. 
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other hand, is often unfit to become a captain of 
industry, or to help in keeping British commerce, 
which is intimately bound up with the integrity of 
the British Empire, abreast of her commercial rivals. 
The horizon of such men is too narrow; their 
interests too circumscribed; their ideas too small ; 
their prejudice too keen. They are not the men of 
the future.’ 

Still less can they be regarded as likely to be 
successful pioneers of enterprise and Empire in 
Greater Britain. Truth to tell, the ordinary insular 
Englishman is not liked either in the Commonwealth 
or in the great Dominion beyond the seas. To men 
who have been face to face with the stern realities of 
life by contact with Nature, the public-school and 


' «Just as far as productive processes become more scientific, 
which competition will inevitably make them do; and just as fast 
as joint stock undertakings spread, as they certainly will; so fast 
must scientific knowledge grow necessary to everyone. 

“That which our schools (and Universities ?) leave almost entirely 
out we thus find to be that which most nearly concerns the business 
of life. Our industries mould cease, were it not for the information 
which men begin to acquire as best they may, after their education is said 
to be finished.” The italics are the author's. (Essay on Education, 
Spencer, p. 24.) 

So wrote the seer half a century ago. 

Has the world of English education profited very much in the 
interval by his warning ? 

Not, at any rate, in the eyes of some American thinkers, who 
see us on the other side of the Atlantic with “larger, other eyes,” 
and with a dispassionate mental perspective. 

“It is a matter of commonplace knowledge,” writes Mr Bagley, 
“that Spencer’s prophecy has come true, and that England is 
reaping, in vanishing markets and a decay of commercial prestige, 
the fruits of her neglect of scientific instruction. Yet even now 
she only hesitatingly acknowledges that the cause of her industrial 
decline must be laid at the door of her short-sighted educational 
policy.” (The Educative Process, p. 34.) 


? 
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University - bred man often appears an artificial 
product, full of pose and affectation and “swank.” 
Even his drawl] and the soft-hued tone of his voice 
offend. And, with all his self-assumption and aloof- 
ness, he appears helpless when he comes to grapple 
with difficulties requiring a skilled combination of 
eye and hand and mind. 

No: these are not, as a rule, the stuff of which 
Empire builders are themselves built. And as for 
preserving the Empire, the only preserves at which 
they seem adept in keeping are their own. It would, 
perhaps, be better for them and for their own country 
if they learnt to preserve something else at the same 
time—even if it were only jam. But business is 
business, and against trade their class prejudice is 
too strong. 

This attitude towards trade may be illustrated by 
the way in which sometimes “ my tailor” or “my 
bootmaker” is treated by the aristocratic debtor. 
While failure to pay ‘debts of honour” contracted 
at a gaming-table would ostracise the defaulter from 
the society of his fellows, the tradesman whose 
accounts have been owing since University days is 
«honoured ” with another order, to keep him quiet, 
until the hard heir can step into the dead man’s shoes. 


So much, then, for nine out of ten pass men and 
honours men of the Universities. But what of the 
tenth? Of him there is a different, and far sadder, 
tale to tell. Alas! he is a “submerged tenth.” 

The son of struggling parents, he has been sent up, 
armed perhaps with a local exhibition, the bequest 
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of some pious benefactor, to pursue a line of thrift 
in his college career, and to repay the investment 
sunk by winning a University degree. He, too, has 
fallen into the lure of the tempter. 

Where are the college guardians to guide his way- 
ward steps? Debts cling like a millstone round his 
neck. Improvidence begets recklessness. ‘There is 
no well-lined parental pocket to retrieve the loss. 
He drifts—and disappears. His name is taken off 
the books. His place can nowhere be found—or 
everywhere. 

The world is a wide place. That man, perched on 
the high box of a hansom, was once Brown of St 
Boniface, who handled the ribbons so featly that jolly 
day, a quarter of a century ago, on the drag to the 
races. One of the long line of sandwich-men there, 
advertising the virtues of a famous pill, is a fallen 
Bachelor of Arts. Cause ?—Debt and drink. 

Another, saddied with undergraduate debts, has 
enlisted hurriedly in a marching regiment. But 
there remains of him now no record except a rude 
mound in the blinking Egyptian desert: “ Private 
Smith—aged twenty-five.” 

Or he is to be found behind the counter of a bar 
parlour in some thriving town in Alberta, serving 
drinks to all and sundry at fifteen cents. He has 
been a “remittance man.” 

In the lumber camps I have come across him, 
when January is at its worst, and the temperature 
57° below zero Fahrenheit, hauling logs and fighting 
madly against the burning frost-bite. 


And oh! ye foothills, you have a tale to tell. In 
20 
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his solitary shack, fifty miles from nowhere, where the 
sun beats pitilessly on the homestead-worker, and the 
cayote screams through the night, the demon of 
loneliness is joined by the demon of drink. And 
then, the cayuse of the Western settler stumbles 
against something on the trail that was once a man. 
Meanwhile, the old couple in the vicarage at home 
wonder why for months past they have heard nothing 
of their lost Absalom. 

These, and many others, are among the grim 
tragedies which are heard in the Great Lone Land 
about men who have missed their way at the schools 
and the Universities. As the Western man puts it, 
they have not “made good.” 


And the remedies? Enough has already been said 
as to the change of social outlook required in the 
Universities and the schools. 

The recital of what zs indicates the existence of 
much that ought not to be. Both kinds of institutions 
will have to submit, in my judgment, to social re- 
organisation at the hands of the State. 

Righteous as is the jealousy with which many 
thinkers regard the invasion by the State of the free 
action of individuals and even of private Corporations, 
education is the one sphere where vested interest, of 
whatever kind, must not, for the sake of the prosperity 
and integrity of State and Empire, be allowed un- 
fettered licence. I see no other or better means of 
escape from the existing educational order or chaos 
than some form of State control. It is practically 
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impossible to get any august institution, with ancient 
vested interests, to reform itself from within, and 
for reasons which will be seen later on, least of all 
the ancient Universities. Drastic educational change 
must be enforced from without. The Universities 
must be compelled to admit students without any 
necessary qualification in either of the two dead 
languages, nor must they be allowed to regard any 
educational subject which fosters national progress as 
common or unclean.’ Their motto must hereafter 
be, if they are to retain their ancient pride of 
place as national institutions: Nehil humani a me 
alienum puto. 

A solid knowledge of the English Janguage and 
literature, taught scientifically,” of one foreign 
language whether living or dead, of mathematics in 
all their branches, combined with a respectable 
foundation of physics, chemistry, and, not least, 
economics, should be the conditions of entrance for 
all candidates. History, geography, and the rest, 
should be regarded as general school subjects with 
which the schoolmaster would take care that all 
boys had been made familiar before the age of Uni- 
versity life. Latin and Greek should be treated no 
longer as the necessary equipment of “a general 
liberal education,” but as a specialistic study, «nmiov 
Ti Kal €yKahhomirpa mAovUTOV, of the man with scholarly 


' It is to be hoped, for instance, pace the headmaster quoted 
earlier in this chapter, that a closer link will be forged between 
University and business, 

2 As in the United States, where, for reasons explained in a 
previous chapter, English is taught ab ovo—from A B C to Milton 
and Burke, on a strictly organised and ascending scale. 
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instincts, of the lover of ancient art and literature, of 
the man of leisure, of the classical schoolmaster, and, 
finally, of the ecclesiastic.' 

Such changes cannot be brought about in a day. 
But it is imperative, in the interests of English educa- 
tion, of English arts and sciences and industries, and 
of the British Empire, that a definite date should be 
fixed at which a complete revolution in the general 
curriculum in English public schools and Universities 
should be effected. Let there be a breathing interval 
allowed for seven years—years which shall not, indeed, 
be years of rest, but years of silent internal, organic 
change, and let the old order yield place to new, 
say, on Ist January 1920. 


It is useless to disguise the fact that at present a 
large proportion of masters in the public schools have 
been so exclusively trained in specialised classics, that 
few can teach anything else successfully. 

Moreover, most of the ablest mathematicians and 
scientists refuse at present to enter the ranks of the 
profession. Though here and there some unwary 
enthusiast tumbles at the end of his University career 
into the scholastic chasm, thinking perhaps, like 


1 Why, by the by, Bishops should not insist on all deacons, or 
at any rate all priests, showing some respectable knowledge of 
Hebrew no less than of Greek, and, for the same obvious reason, is 
one of those things which pass man’s understanding. Perhaps 
Hebrew is thought to be itself “one of those things.” It would 
be interesting to know what percentage of Anglican clergymen 
have even a nodding acquaintance with it. When, however, highly- 
placed Church dignitaries plead guilty to an ignorance of the tongue 
in which the Old Testament was largely written, there may be 
solid reasons for voluntary Hebrew. Perhaps some examining 
chaplain would oblige with an explanation. 
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Quintus Curtius, that it is “an excellent opening for 
a young man,” yet most of them have the good sense 
to steer clear of the abyss, seeing that the entry 
therein puts an abrupt end to a promising career, 
and that there are plenty of other ways of life open 
to them where there is less danger of sinking to the 
bottom and some chance of getting to the top. 
Anyhow, it is a matter of increasing educational 
gravity that, while the supply of classical school- 
masters is plentiful enough, partly because peda- 
gogy is a “safe career” and because their exclusive 
classical training shuts them out from most other 
professions, yet the supply of skilled mathematicians 
and scientists is yearly falling lower and lower than 
the demand. 

Is this to be wondered at? There are few prizes, 
and practically no pensions, for the old and unknown 
missionary in the scholastic arena, even though he 
may have spent long years in fighting beasts at 
Ephesus, or serving ‘‘ in the school of one Tyrannus.” 

The State, therefore, seems bound in the near 
future to take over the whole conduct of the scholastic 
world, the Universities included, and to organise the 
profession as a branch of the Civil Service, but by no 
means without the fullest compensation paid in the 
shape of pensions, etc., to vested interests. 

Such a change will, doubtless, involve a huge 
pecuniary outlay, but it is an outlay which will 
return sevenfold into the national bosom. 

A properly organised educational system will 
mean not only the breaking down of artificial social 
barriers, and the disappearance of class prejudices, 
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but—what is life and breath to a great industrial 
country—increased powers of production, and a moral 
and material influence which, springing from those 
increased powers, will go far towards safeguarding 
the future destiny of the British Empire and there- 
fore ensuring the peace and prosperity of the civilised 
world at large. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE UNIVERSITIES AS FURTHER TRAINING GROUNDS 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Ar the end of Chapter IV. the contention was made 
that ‘if reluctance to interfere with vested interests, 
and to injure susceptibilities, on the highest rungs of 
the educational ladder, prevent the application of 
drastic reform to such august institutions, it may 
confidently be maintained that it would be far better, 
in the interests of the education of the ruling classes, 
and therefore of the nation, and of the Empire at 
large, that the Gordian knot should be cut once for 
all: that there should be organic severance between 
the public schools and the Universities in all regards, 
and that the one should no longer be considered as 
the educational stair to the other. 

«This matter, in the opinion of many educational 
thinkers, is of immediate and vital consequence. 
Many also, doubting whether such drastic reform be 
within the sphere of practical politics in the present 
overworked condition of our legislative assembly, 
have come to the deliberate conclusion that such a 
severance would be the most wholesome course for 
safeguarding the healthy adolescence of the ruling 


classes in this country.” 
311 
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These are strong words, and may be resented in 
some quarters. ‘To some, indeed, they will appear 
little short of high treason. I presume, however, 
that even the most obdurate “ stalwart” would admit 
that, in spite of reforms which followed the reports 
of University Commissioners of 1850 and 1872, spots 
may still be discernible in the central sun. 

It is at any rate indisputable that the presiding 
genius of one of the two Universities, Lord Curzon, 
is of that opinion. The year 1909 saw the appear- 
ance of his Principles and Methods of University 
Reform, popularly known as “the Red Book.” 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the sceptical opinion 
which some entertain that the difficulty of “reform 
from within” increases in proportion to the age, 
dignity, and affluence of the vested interests involved, 
the Chancellor of Oxford, whatever his inward mis- 
givings, expresses throughout his “ Red Book” the 
hope that such reform may be achieved.'! 

It would be beside the purpose of the present work 
to enter into all the various suggestions for reform 
proposed by Lord Curzon. But it is permissible to 
welcome his emphatic recognition of the fact that the 
mischievous power at present residing in the hands of 


1 He seems, indeed, more hopeful than Mr Matthew Arnold, who 
declared in 1872 that “No institution is so proof against Zeitgeist 
as a Foundation supported by endowment, and independent of 
popular demand and external control.” 

It remains to be seen whether “forty years on” have effected 
any organic change in the soul of such close and_ influential 
corporations, 

Mr Andrew Lang, in his book on “Oxford,” indulges in pro- 
verbial philosophy. His dictum is, that “Endowed cats catch no 
mice, 
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Convocation (2.¢. in non-resident graduates) of defeat- 
ing the resolutions of Congregation (7.e. the resident 
experts) must, by some means or other, be effectively 
destroyed, if Oxford is to continue to count in the 
future education of English citizens. 

It is a curious ilustration, also, of the relations sub- 
sisting between the University and the colleges, and of 
the complete independence of the latter, that the task 
of bringing them into line with regard to the dates, 
the congestion, and the rotation of their scholarship- 
examinations seems to have taxed the powers of the 
Chancellor as severely as for the last quarter of a 
century it has tried the patience of the headmasters. 

The letter of his Vice-Chancellor to the colleges is, 
indeed, almost pathetic in its confession of impotence 
in the matter: “The (Hebdomadal) Council is quite 
aware that the University has no power to enforce 
the adoption of any of these suggestions upon the 
colleges.” ? 

With regard to the possibility of internal reform 
generally, the attitude of the Chancellor himself is 
equally deferential. He pleads that the question 
should be approached in a spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness : 

“We respectfully bespeak their serious and favour- 
able consideration.” ” 

1 «This seems to me,” wrote J. H. Newman half a century ago, 
“the critical evil in the present state of the English Universities, 
not that the colleges are strong, but that the Universities have no 
real jurisdiction over them. Over members (of the colleges) the 
University has jurisdiction, but even then only because they are its 
own members also: over the head, fellows, over their property, 


officers, acts, and regulations made—none.” 
2 T.e. the consideration of Convocation. 
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An undertone of anxiety as to what may eventually 
happen otherwise can indeed be detected in the 
following : 

“An opportunity is now presented to Oxford 
University of achieving by its own initiative, and 
with its own hands, such measures of internal re- 
organisation as shall appear to be required.” This 
is a delicate way of formulating the text, “‘ Flee from 
the wrath to come.” 

The Chancellor goes on to declare that the resident 
members, 2.e. Congregation, “are strongly in favour 
of a broad general scheme of reform.” “It does not 
seem likely that Oxford men in the outside world, 
who can have no other desire, will intervene to pre- 
vent its realisation.” This is very gently put. Those, 
however, who can recall the scenes enacted more than 
once within the last quarter of a century, when the 
bones in the valley, which were “very dry,” came 
together from the four quarters of the compass, and 
stood on their feet an exceeding great army, largely 
composed of the ecclesiastical and pedagogic tribes, 
to defend the citadel of Greek learning “ for respon- 
sions,” will not, perhaps, be quite so sanguine as 
the Chancellor, of the sweet reasonableness of ‘* Con- 
vocation.” 

‘We want,” he writes in conclusion, ** Oxford to 
remain what it is, but to become, if it may be, 
better; still to keep alive the transmitted flame, 
but to see that it illumines every corner of the 
temple of knowledge, and is accessible to every 
section of the community: above all, since our 
University is an imperial training-ground for char- 
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acter and intellect, to arrange that the scheme of 
life which produces the former is worthy and sound, 
and that the scheme of instruction which develops 
the latter is comprehensive and efficient.” 

These are brave words, and very deftly and broadly 
phrased. In pursuance, then, of the inquiry suggested 
by the title of this chapter, it may be asked how has 
Oxford fulfilled in the last fifty years and how is she 
fulfilling at the present time her true mission as set 
forth by her Chancellor :—- 


(1) By seeing that the flame of learning illumines 
every corner of the temple of knowledge ? 

(2) By seeing that the flame is accessible to all 
sections of the community ? 

(3) By seeing that she is herself a trainmg-ground 
for character and intellect, z.e. for citizenship ¢ 


[And here it should clearly be understood that any 
criticisms passed by the author on the ways and 
degrees in which she has fallen short of the ideals 
presented by Lord Curzon have reference to Oxford 
only, and that, except where the sister University is 
specially named, Cambridge is not included in such 
criticisms, though, to a limited extent, some may 
possibly be applicable mutatis mutandis to her also. ] 

From the nature of the case no answer to these 
three questions can be regarded either as just or 
complete without a rehearsal of the whole of the 
past history of the University. But such a rehearsal 
would be both beyond the scope of the present work 
and the powers of the author. It is sufficient for 
the reader of these pages to be reminded that a 
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University is, in full phrase, Universitas magistrorum 
et scholarium; that it was originally called studiwm 
generale,—a school of universal learning, 7.e. of every 
department of human knowledge; and that it was 
regarded as being composed of teachers and learners 
from every quarter brought together to the one spot. 
In other words, its ideal was that it should be, as 
far as its influence extended, an dudadds ys, and that 
it should have as its range of subjects to be taught 
and learnt the omne scibile. “It is a place,” says 
J. H. Newman, ‘where inquiry is pushed forward, 
discoveries verified and perfected, rashness rendered 
innocuous, error exposed, by collision of mind with 
mind and knowledge with knowledge. ... It is a 
seat of wisdom, a light of the world, a minister of the 
faith, an Alma Mater of the rising generation.” 
Howthe University of Oxford has in her past history 
carried out, or failed to carry out, this ideal has been set 
forth by many writers in many moods, and not least 
eloquently in the luminous pages of Newman and by 
the facile pen of Andrew Lang. When, however, 
the fact is remembered that its alwmni have ranged 
from fifteen thousand in one period of her history to 
little more than one thousand at another, it may safely 
be asserted that if she cannot plead entirely guilty to 
being “the home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, 
and unpopular names and impossible loyalties,” she 
has at least suffered, at many periods in her annals, 


“The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 


The end of the eighteenth century had possibly 
seen her almost at her worst. About that period the 


——— 
>. 
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era of examinations began.' Nevertheless, as late as 
the year 1850, the year of the University Commission, 
the educational condition of Oxford seems to have left 
much to be desired. 

In a letter written to Lord John Russell by E. T., 
on the expediency, practicability, and necessity of 
University reform, the following serious statement 
occurs : 

“Tt is a fact generally acknowledged that the 
majority of our University men only begin to learn 
when they should have completed their education. 
I say the majority. It cannot be concealed that the 
three years spent at the University may be the three 
idlest years in a man’s life. There is no statute to 
forbid it: there is no law to correct it.” 

Religious tests were, until 1871, essential to a degree 
—tests, indeed, which had never been formulated as 
a part of the original constitution of the University, 
but which were the result of ecclesiastical despotism 
in a later century. These tests had acted as even a 
greater bar than the “strait gate” of entrance ex- 
aminations in Latin and Greek to the natural flow 
of the right kind, ze. the reproductive kind of 
University students until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century.” The rich and the idle still 


! The person who is said to have started examinations was Dr 
Parsons, who was elected Master of Balliol in 1798. Mr Lang 
does not mention his name, but he writes: “The degrees were at 
that time awarded on no bona fide examination. The youth who 
had passed his three or four years at the place, and wished to 
graduate, chose his examiners, and invited them to dinner, which 
the ceremony of the examination preceded.” 

? Similar religious tests, as regards eligibility for taking a degree, 
had been imposed at Cambridge. In a speech on University reform 
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paraded the streets of “the High” in great numbers. 
In fact, a goodly company of fat and full-fleeced 
sheep of the orthodox fold were battening on the 
pastures of the University, while the lean and vault- 
ing goats were kept at bay by the ecclesiastical 
crook.* 

It cannot, indeed, be said that some of the colleges 
are quite free from such a clientéle in the twentieth 
century ; but it is fair to admit that the scale of ex- 
penditure, which, in a youthful society,’ always tends 
(unlike water) to rise to the highest rather than the 
lowest level of the incomes of its members, is far lower 
in 1912 than it was in 1862.° Fifty years ago there 


by Dr James Martineau, the University is reminded that if they had 
been in vogue in the seventeenth century, Oliver Cromwell would 
not have got his degree at Sydney Sussex College, John Milton 
would have been refused as the author of The Discourse on Christian 
Doctrine, and Isaac Newton would have had to conceal his Arian 
tendencies. 

1 Some of my readers may recall the following passage from a 
sonnet of Matthew Arnold :— 


“* He saves the sheep, the goats he doth not save,’ 

So rang Tertullian’s sentence : : : 
, ; : , , ; . but she sighed, 
The infant Church! of love she felt the tide 
Stream on her from her Lord’s yet recent grave, 
And then she smiled ; and in the Catacombs 


She her Good Shepherd’s hasty image drew— 
And on his shoulders, not a lamb, a kid.” 
Theological folds do not seem to expand as quickly as the centuries. 


2 E.g. in regiments in the army, ete. 

8 An eloquent proof of this is to be found in the frequent com- 
plaints on the part of the local tradesmen that the University trade 
is not as it now should be. Making all allowance for the daudator 
temporis acti, the tradesmen’s criticism is probably “a true bill.” 
There are certainly fewer “remittance men” in Canada, which 
looks as if fewer birds had been caught in the snare of the fowler, 
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were about 1900 undergraduate members of the Uni- 
versity. In 1912 they appear to number over 3500. 

But that the conceptions of those responsible for 
the admission of University students with regard to 
the educational training necessary before admission 
remained narrow up to the latest times may be in- 
ferred from words to be found in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Address of Welcome to the Conference on Secondary 
Education in 1893. 

“* The education,” he says, “which alone can enable 
persons fully to gain the benefits of that higher 
education (which has already a home at the Univer- 
sity) must begin early, in order that they may 
thoroughly comprehend and master the intricacies of 
language and grammar.” * 

The italics are mine. 

How different was the “exceeding broad com- 
mandment,” brought to the Conference at that same 
meeting from the deathbed of the great Master of 
Balliol, advocating an abitwrienten examination at 
schools, and urging the proposal that all students 
who passed this might be allowed to become 
candidates without residence or restriction of age 


1 Seven years before this date, Matthew Arnold, “ waxing ex- 
ceeding bold,” in a letter to Professor Churton Collins, brought an 
indictment, which, in anyone less eminent, would sound high 
treason :— 

*T have no confidence,” he writes, “in those who at the Univer- 
sities regulate studies, degrees, and honours. To regulate these 
matters, great experience of the world, steadiness, simplicity, 
breadth of view, are desirable. I do not see how those who actually 
regulate them can have these qualifications,” 

An invisible and intangible spectre,” says another writer, 
“hovers above the (? Vice) ‘Chancellor, Masters, Principals, and 
Professors. Tt is the spirit of tradition and routine.” 
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for any University examination with or without 
honours, or for any part of any examination. 

“He, being dead, yet speaketh,” in the second 
decade of the twentieth century. 


From this brief glance at her recent history, 
Oxford University seems to have given some cause 
for her critics to maintain that she has not fulfilled 
altogether successfully her threefold mission, as set 
forth by Lord Curzon, of welcoming all kinds of 
students and all kinds of studies, and by help of the 
latter fitting the former to take their proper places as 
profitable citizens of State and Empire. 

If, then, such admission be made, what is there to 
account for her partial failure ? 

It is to be found partly, I think, in the peculiar 
relation which the colleges have borne to the 
University. 

It is, of course, the distinguishing mark of the 
English Universities, that from the very first they 
have required every one of their alumni to “register 
himself as a pupil to a master of arts, who should 
be responsible for his conduct, and represent him 
generally in relation to the academic authorities.” 

This salutary system, which was not the rule in 
Continental countries, led to the establishment of 
privately endowed lodging-houses early in the history 
of Oxford, with all the good results, and sometimes 
the reverse, which have followed in their train. First 
in order of time came the halls, then the inns, then 
the colleges, some with ecclesiastical restrictions. The 


ating 
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consequence has been to throw immense power into 
the hands of these hostels or colleges. The free 
University system was, in fact, as Dr J. Martineau 
points out, gradually swallowed up by the encroach- 
ment of the boarding-house system. The colleges 
have been the recipients of boundless benefactions at 
the hands of their grateful children, who have always 
been bound to them by ties of sentimental affection 
—ties which are always most strong in the generous 
days of youth. “There is no political power in 
England,” says J. H. Newman, “like a college in 
the Universities: it is not a mere local body, as a 
Corporation or a London Company. It has allies 
in every part of the country.”* 

It has already been shown in a former chapter 
what those “allies” can do in resisting University re- 
form, when demanded by expert members engaged 
in teaching at the University. 

But when the rights of the colleges themselves 
are assailed, the expert member joins hands with the 
backwoodsman. 

‘When, then,” writes Newman, “he” (the non- 
resident graduate) “hears that a blow is levelled at 
the colleges and they are in commotion—that his 
own college, head and fellows, have met and put 
forward a declaration calling on its members to come 
up, and rally round, and defend it—a chord is struck 
within him more thrilling than any other. He 

' He adds that “the consequences on the colleges themselves 
are not satisfactory. They are withdrawn in a special way from the 
actions and influence of public opinion, than which there is no 
greater stimulant to right action, as things are, nor a more effective 


security against dereliction of duty.” 
2] 
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appears on the scene of action to do battle on the 
appointed day.” 

The delicacy of touch with which the Chancellor, 
in his memorandum of 1909, lays his reforming 
hand on these solid bodies is peculiarly significant. 
He realises full well the weight of the resisting mass, 
v.e. that if the “college-man” thought that his 
college were in danger of piratical attack, every 
faithful son would “burn with esprit de corps and 
generous indignation.” 

The college is, indeed, an altera T'roja to her exiled 
children. 

“ It was against the walls of Magdalen that James 
II. ran his head.” Almost exactly two centuries 
afterwards, a master of reforming zeal in another 
college essayed an assault on the forts of ancient 
privilege, but found out that the vis inertic was an 
aes triplee—proof “’gainst the hot thrust of Percy’s 
blade,” and that the statutes neither of college nor 
of University were “ exceeding broad.” 

It has always been a disputed question whether 


' This delicacy of touch is shown again in the report of the 
Hebdomadal Council : 

“The Council is limited to the following power, viz., to consider 
and confer with the colleges as to the manner in which any changes 
in the existing emoluments, distribution, and awards of scholarships 
and exhibitions can be effected, with a special view to the en- 
couragement of subjects or classes which are at present inadequately 
provided for.” 

Upon which pronouncement the following questions suggest 
themselves : Ought not these emoluments, in reality, to be regarded 
as a national trust, originally intended to be bestowed on poor 
and deserving students? If so, do they at present fall to such 
students, or are they chiefly gained by those who can afford a compara- 
tively expensive preparation ? 
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the professorial system of Scotland and the Continent, 
with the core of its strength in the University itself, 
or the tutorial system, with power based on college 
authority, is best for the well-being of the student. 
It is absolutely certain that, as far as regards efficiency 
of instruction, the advantage lies with the professorial 
system, though, as regards the moral welfare of the 
student, the tutorial principle should, and sometimes 
does, exert a stronger controlling influence. 

The weakness of the latter system, however, lies 
in the mode of election of the tutors, though, since 
1872, some distinct improvement in this direction 
has been effected. 

In the case of appointment to a mastership in public 
schools, the election turns largely, if not chiefly, on 
the personality of the man. His attainments, indeed, 
as tested by the University Honour Lists, must be 
respectable, but his power of discipline is, or ought 
to be, undoubted. At any rate, his election proceeds 
on that assumption. Moreover, those over whom he 
is set to rule are of a malleable and receptive age. 

But in the University, though some tutors in recent 
years are now being chosen for their force of 
character, many men win their fellowships and are 
put in a more or less responsible position to govern 
their juniors after an election based on a purely 
intellectual competition. 

It does not, however, follow that, because they are 
deeply learned in the government of ideal States as 
constructed 2300 years ago, or can “build the lofty 
rhyme ” in Greek iambic metre with brilliant rapidity, 
or can solve abstruse mathematical problems, they 
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have any innate capacity for rule over modern men. 
And yet they have to deal in the lecture-room and 
elsewhere with young people who are scarcely re- 
moved from them in point of age, and who are quite 
probably more robust and virile than themselves. 

The undergraduate, moreover, has just been re- 
moved from the restraining influences of his public 
school, and is at that critical age when physical, and 
sometimes intellectual, energies are impatient of 
control. 

No generous critic, indeed, and certainly no one 
acquainted with the personalities of many of the 
really strong men to be found at work within the 
walls of the Alma Mater, can fail to appreciate the 
real and lasting stamp impressed by them on the 
moral welfare of the fortunate alwmni who come 
within the sphere of their influence. Such person- 
alities are far less rare than they were forty years 
ago. At that period they might have been counted 
almost on the fingers of both hands. Now, every 
college can point to such leaders, notwithstanding 
the fact that, owing to the change in the regulations 
for fellowships, many brilliant and forceful men seek 
early a wider and not an academic sphere of influence 
and achievement. 

Nevertheless, the practice of electing to tutorships 
many men who have won academic honours merely, 
but have not proved their capacity for rule, does not 
guarantee even successful teaching. In the lecture- 
room, no less than in the quadrangle, personality 
tells: men will not profit by lectures delivered with 
timidity or pedantry. No doubt such lecturers are 
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zealous, and eager to pour out on all or any the 
rich stores of their own learning. ‘“ Gladly would 
they learn and gladly teach.” Unfortunately, success 
in teaching is not always commensurate with success 
in learning. Some of these men are, and remain, 
mere students. In their undergraduate life, they 
have often denied themselves varied social intercourse. 
Sometimes this has been due to narrowness of means, 
sometimes to concentrated effort to win a high place 
in the class lists, sometimes to a constitutional 
nervousness — a common accompaniment of hard 
study—in associating with young men of more gay 
and less studious temperaments. 

One or more of these causes, combined with the 
breath wafted from the philosophies of two thousand 
years ago, produce that peculiar attitude towards the 
world of men and things recognisable as the “ Oxford 
manner.” 

Such men are not seldom visionaries. So far from 
having settled the affairs of the universe and the 
organisation of this particular planet in their under- 
graduate days, they have not come to any definite 
conclusion about many practical matters which con- 
cern this mundane life of ours. That phase, they 
hold, belongs to the lower order of thinkers, to whom 
allusion has already been made, who “suffer from 
intellectual measles, and who are ready to tear to 
pieces all and sundry with their ruthless logic.” 

That is, perhaps, the worst of it. Some academic 
teachers are so intellectually diffident that they have 
a positively unwholesome horror of dogmatism. 

The web of their minds is delicately subtle, their 
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diction deliciously tentative, their views exquisitely 
academic. 

As thus: “ Do you not think that there is a possible 
tendency towards, etce.?” They entertain subconscious 
doubts as to the reality of the external world. They 
are sometimes even uncertain of their own identity : 


“ Roughly, so to speak, I mean, 
I think, I am the Junior Dean.” } 

In their hearts they nourish a pity which is almost 
Olympian for the mental poverty of those who occupy 
sublunary spheres, and they are strangely interested 
when they find new ideas actually fermenting in the 
brains of those who sustain life in such smoke-ridden 
cities as London and Liverpool, or grind out their 
lives in “ the dusty purlieus of the law.” 

A passing visit from some provincial schoolmaster, 
whose comparatively bucolic attitude on life has been 
accentuated by contact with ruder forms of instruc- 
tion, is greeted with a languid interest. Did Dido, 
we may wonder, suspect the same lofty condescension 
in Aineas when she apologised for the provincialism of 
her little State, reminding him that, after all, the sun 
did not yoke his steeds so far from the Tyrian city !* 

1 Some years ago, while travelling in Southern Europe in company 
with an American doctor, himself also a Professor of Science in a 
University in one of the Eastern States, I fell in with one of these 
interesting academics. After our encounter, in reply to a comment 
of mine reflecting on the agreeable nature of the interview, my 
American friend remarked: “Yes, evidently a well-read and a 
well-bred man, but why should he talk in that half-baked way 
about the facts of life? It sounded as if all his robust judgments 
on men and things had been emasculated in an early stage of 
adolescence,” 


2 J. H. Newman declared that Oxford is an altera Troja to her 
sons. Is it possible that A’neas was a University don in disguise ? 
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It is but seldom that they are summoned down 
from their academic altitude by the rude advent of 
some hyperborean Canadian or some bustling citizen 
from ‘the States.” * 

Now this academic habit of mind, however inter- 
esting as a psychological phenomenon, does not con- 
vey to undergraduates generally that robust out- 
look on life which goes to the making of virile 
citizenship. 


Why should not Oxford adopt the practice which 
has been followed by such excellent results in 
American Universities? The custom prevails there 
of University professors seeking and obtaining during 
the long vacation some practical work connected 
with the theoretical study of any special sphere of 
knowledge which they have made their own, and 
on which they have lectured during term-time. 
For example, a lecturer on electrical engineering in, 
say, the University of Chicago, will, during the long 
vacation, obtain a lucrative employment in super- 


This speculation, however, opens out the whole problem of rein- 
carnation, which is, as I am credibly informed, anathema to some 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, Origen notwithstanding. 

1 A story which, if mythical, is at least ben trovato, runs to the 
effect that an enterprising Yankee was visiting not long ago a 
certain Oxford college renowned for its age and beauty. Like all 
his enterprising compatriots, he was ambitious of missing nothing, 
and, after expressing loud admiration of its moss-grown walls and 
sacred fane, he flung open the door of a study belonging to some 
fellow of the college, in his eagerness to catch a glimpse of the 
inner seats of learning. The student, interrupted in his Plato, 
started up inquiringly and perhaps a little testily. The stranger, 
nothing daunted, apologised, as he withdrew modestly, with the 
remark, “I beg pardon, sir; I guess I didn’t know this ruin was 
inhabited.” 
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intending the installation of an electric plant in, 
say, the city of Santos. Or a professor might show 
himself more adventurous. It is even possible 
to imagine that a teacher of psychology in, say, 
Minneapolis, desiring to get more practically ac- 
quainted with the comparative length of the 
adolescent period in man and other mammals, 
might go (armed with a cage or other apparatus 
of defence) and study the habits of monkeys in 
some tropical forest ! 

Seriously, is it “an all too presumptuous folly ” 
to suggest that academic horizons in some places 
require broadening? In England, both in the 
Universities and in the schools, the candidate for 
academic duties must give himself wholly to them, 
and must not accept any office “which, in the 
opinion of the governors, is outside the performance 
of those duties.” It does not seem to be recognised 
in this country that a man becomes a bigger man 
when he combines theory with practice, and when 
he sees something more of the world than is visible 
from the four walls of his academy. 

This point may be illustrated by the case of a 
medical officer of a public school. How rusty and 
narrow would he become if it were made a condition 
of his appointment that he should devote himself to the 
care and cure of adolescents only, and not take any 
outside practice! Would not his judgment, even in 
those ailments to which boyhood is most prone, be 
rendered less sound by his lack of practical experience 
in those countless other diseases to which the rest of 
mankind is heir ? 
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Even so, it would be an immense uplift to the 
academic mind, if it were brought more freely and 
widely into contact with ‘all sorts and conditions 
of men.” Nay more, there would be fewer “ wars 
and rumours of wars” at such and such a college to 
tickle the ears of the public, fewer “rustications,” 
and—what is infinitely more tragic—fewer careers 
ruined, if the rulers and the ruled met on a wider 
platform of mutual human understanding. 

Another trouble connected with the power of the 
colleges is the scholarship system ; but, as this subject 
has been exhaustively treated, no further criticisms 
are needed here. 

There is no doubt whatever that, in any system of 
reform, some drastic measure must be taken to prevent 
the abuses which flow from the manner of their award. 
The pooling of all such prizes, and the taking over of 
them by the University, are necessary changes to be 
forced on the colleges in the interests of the education 
of our citizens.’ 

To sum up: whether the ancient Universities will 
or can retain their ancient hold on the sympathies 
of the nation is at least doubtful. Oxford, at any 
rate, does not seem to have extended her sympathies 


1 One of the recommendations of the Hebdomadal Council, 
published in 1910, “provides for the distribution of academic 
endowments with relation to the requirements of the University, 
the encouragement of advanced study, and the needs of poor men.” 
The Council also makes the following significant, and wholly true, 
statement that “the Greek question has, in fact, a most important 
bearing on the entrance of the poorest classes to the University.” 

In other words, the retention of Greek for entrance breaks down 
the rungs of the ideal ladder, as built up (to use the popular phrase) 
“from the gutter to the University.” 
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or her advantages sufficiently in the past. In any 
future scheme of national education the extension of 
a general University system to all parts of the land 
is indispensable. 

In conclusion, a tribute of unqualified praise must 
be accorded to the patriotic enterprise of Cambridge 
University, in proposing that henceforth none of her 
degrees shall be open to the English-born citizen 
unless he be prepared to recognise as an integral 
part of his University education the duty of serv- 
ing his fatherland. 

This is, again, “a beam in darkness, of which we 
pray that it may grow.” 


This chapter would not be complete without some 
reference to the great movement which has taken 
place in the last half-century in the development of 
the provincial Universities. 

They have, to begin with, broken down what 
almost amounted to a superstition. They have 
taught the lesson that intellectual light need not 
exclusively be diffused from one or two central suns. 

Moreover, the service which they have rendered 
in the development of citizenship has already been 
attended with results of great import to the State 
and to the Empire. ‘The functions which they are 
destined to fulfil in the future seem limited only by 
the number of similar institutions which are likely 
to be founded in various parts of the Empire, and by 
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the number of students who will flock within their 
walls. There is something essentially democratic in 
the best sense of that badly-used word, alike in their 
constitution and in their aims. They are the logical 
products of a modern industrial age. It may further 
be pointed out to their advantage, without disparage- 
ment of more ancient foundations, that their birth 
has been due, not to the aspirations of pious ecclesi- 
astics, but to demands which recognise no sharp line 
of demarcation between the sacred and the secular. 
The city, not the cloister, gives breath to their life. 
Their virtue must depend, not in being secluded from 
the world of men, but in the elevation of character 
and breadth of scientific knowledge which they may 
bestow on men in and of the world. 

No more epoch-making Congress has ever met than 
the Imperial Universities Congress which assembled 
in July 1911. 

It was significant from many points of view. 
Fifty-three Universities, all within the bounds of the 
Empire, sent representatives, of which eighteen only 
were situated within the confines of Great Britain 
and Ireland; thirty-seven, or more than twice the 
number, were the products of the Greater Britain 
beyond the seas. 

The movement in England alone has been signifi- 
cant. J. H. Newman, half a century ago, wrote :— 
«The Metropolis becomes a sort of necessary Uni- 
versity. Newspapers, magazines, reviews, journals, 
periodicals, the publishing trade, learned and scientific 
societies, invest it with the functions of a University. 
. .. The atmosphere of intellect moves off from 
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Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca, to the centre of 
civil government.” ? 

But events have moved more rapidly than perhaps 
the writer could have imagined. Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, are not 
content with the intellectual light which streams, 
however strongly, from London. Every centre of 
industry is now beginning to demand that a similar 
lantern of knowledge should be lighted in their midst. 

The immense provinces in the Oversea Dominions, 
some of them many times as great in geographical 
area as the Mother Country,’ have realised that the 
conquests which they have wrung from Nature should 
be accompanied by triumphs to be celebrated in 
temples devoted to scientific learning. 


Lord Rosebery, in his opening address to the 
assembled Universities, on 2nd July 1911, reminded 
his hearers that the work of a University is divisible 
into three parts: 

(1) “Research, which can bear its own burden so 
long as it is sufficiently equipped with funds.” 

(2) “The training of the higher intelligences, who 
also, if they have fibre, can take care of themselves.” 


1 Office and Work of the Unwersities, p. 20. 

2 Do all, even educated Islanders, visualise, for instance, the 
fact that British Columbia is nearly as large as Europe (exclusive of 
Russia), and that the little province of Alberta, which nestles under 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, is equal to the combined 
area of France and Germany, that its principal city, Calgary, which 
in 1902 had a population of only 4700, numbers now (in 1913) nearly 
70,000, and that nearly half a million immigrants are pouring every 
year into Canada? 

“ Little they know of England, who only England know.” 
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(8) “The great mass of students, winning their 
degree as a stamp of their education, or else as a 
means of earning their bread.” 

Doubtless the ancient Universities, specially if 
armed with the wealth which some new Commission, 
it is to be hoped, may enable them to extract from 
the colleges, will fulfil worthily the réle, to which their 
high tradition and great history entitle them, of being 
the seats of the most complete and widest research. 

Doubtless, if the barriers of antiquated statutes are 
broken down, they will be the starting-point, and 
sometimes the goals, of “the higher intelligences” in 
all departments of human learning. But even here 
their boundaries must be broadened, their sympathies 
more generous, their aims more practical, if they 
are to continue, as regards the second of their high 
functions, even prime inter pares. 

But if they are still ambitious of being the nursing 
mothers of men whose ambition is to win a degree as 
a stamp of their education, or as a means of earning 
their bread, their reform, whether it comes from 
within or without, must be still more organic; it 
must be social as well as intellectual ; it must involve 
the complete, if gradual, breaking down of barriers 
between class and class and the disappearance of all 
forms of luxury and opportunities for idleness ; though 
it is not denied that substantial reforms have already 
been, from time to time, effected, the urgency of the 
times requires not merely reform, but revolution. 


1 For instance, if England is to hold her own in the front rank 
of industrial nations, there ought to be definite and organic con- 
nection between academic training and the scientific development 
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The beginning of the twentieth century found the 
waters of Isis less muddy, less full of noisome weeds 
than the beginning of the nineteenth. But weeds are 
apt to grow again, when the bottom still holds the 
roots ; and the dredger must go deeper than it has 
done, if it is to perpetuate its cleansing work. The 
roots lie deep, but they must be torn up, to keep the 
stream pure and sweet. 

Then will that most ancient of our Universities 
be no longer, as sometimes she has proved in the 
days that are past, an Arida Nutrix, nor an Injusta 
Noverca, to her sons, but will send them forth, after 
a wholesome, self-denying, and strenuous three years’ 
residence within her walls, as worthy and reproductive 
citizens of State and Empire. 

Then, and not till then, will she fulfil her true 
mission of being “a seat of wisdom, a light of the 
world, a minister of the faith, an Alma Mater of the 
rising generation.” 


of commercial enterprises. The influence of semi-ecclesiastical 
studies, combined with snobbish prejudices against trade among 
some of the ruling classes, has kept England back to the advantage 
of Germany and America. For further insistence on this subject, 
see the comments on Mr Morgan’s scheme in Chapter XVI. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ZEDIFICATIO DE NOVO 


“THERE is a class of Englishmen so conservative 
that they are afraid the roof will come down upon 
us if we sweep the cobwebs off.” 

Such is the reflection of an astute thinker who, 
through varied contact with his fellow-countrymen, 
aided by a certain aloofness of judgment, had gained 
an unusual power of penetrating below the surface 
of national character. 

It may, however, be objected by the critic, who 
has had the patience to read the foregoing chapters, 
that they suggest something more drastic than a 
mere attempt to “sweep off cobwebs” from the 
roof of the educational shrine—that the broom has 
(clumsily enough, no doubt) been applied with the 
avowed purpose of bringing down cobwebs, roof, 
and all. And, indeed, if age and other causes of 
decay have really rotted the rafters, the fear of such 
a twofold calamity might not be unnatural. Or if, 
again, the foundation-stones have all the time been 
resting on a shifting bottom, the danger might be 
felt of the whole bulging edifice toppling to the 
ground. This might be regarded as an educational 


disaster of the first magnitude. To prevent such a 
385 
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catastrophe, some elaborate system of underpinning 
would be thought a far preferable remedy." What 
form of underpinning, however, or, alternatively, what 
form of reconstruction the existing building is likely 
to suffer, “lies at present in the lap of the gods,”’ 
who direct the destinies of the youth of England 
from the precincts of Whitehall. 


Before entering, therefore, on the main theme of 
these chapters, which are intended to set forth briefly 
the writer’s personal views as to the principles on 
which a true education should be based, it may be 
expected that he should first of all suggest some 
practical reforms which seem to him to be those 
most urgently called for by the present state of 
educational chaos prevailing in this country. 

Noble as was the conception which found ex- 
pression in recent Educational Acts of providing a 
ladder from the gutter to the Universities, that policy 
has not fulfilled the expectation of their authors. In 
fact, they have been partial failures. The reasons for 
this need not be laboured. To dwell on some of 
them would raise thorny questions, and might evoke 
angry recriminations. Mention, therefore, can only 
be made of one or two principles of reform. 


1 The magnificent work recently undertaken in connection with 
Winchester Cathedral, only a few hundred yards from our most 
ancient public school, may serve as an illustration, and point a 
moral. ‘The underpinning had to be taken in hand swiftly, solidly, 
and out of the sight of man. And the task of repair was right 
nobly achieved. Is it too late for similar underpinning to be 
done, or must the Temple of English Education be entirely rebuilt ? 
Engineers from Downing Street will soon decide. They have, it 
is said, been doing exploration work underground for some time. 

2 civ eri yovvacr Keirat. 
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1. It was far from the intention of our Educa- 
tional Legislators that an insignificant percentage 
only of promising students from the elementary 
schools should be enabled to climb successfully the 
rungs of secondary education. Nevertheless, that has 
hitherto been the barren result. ‘The remedy for this 
defect must clearly take some form of educational 
overlapping ; in other words, the higher standards in 
the elementary schools must cover also the educational 
ground of the lower classes in the secondary schools. 

2. Class distinctions in the educational area can 
only be effectively obliterated through the agency of 
the schoolmaster. Nevertheless, the process will be 
ineffective unless the State reorganises the whole of 
the educational system from the top downwards, 
and not the lowest stage only. 

3. The preparatory schools, as at present carried on, 
are complete barriers against elementary-school boys 
winning scholarships at public schools. The heavy 
fees charged at these preparatory schools can be 
afforded only by well-to-do parents, or by parents 
with sufficient capital to pay those fees as a specu- 
lative, but sometimes reproductive, investment. 
And yet such large fees are, under the present 
system, necessitated if the school is to provide the 
expert teaching by which alone scholarships at the 
public schools can be secured. 

To sweep away this abuse —for such it is—of 
eleemosynary benefactions would involve many con- 
sequences: (1) The subjection of all preparatory 
schools to State control ; (2) the award of scholarships 


by other methods than by merely competitive exami- 
22 
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nations. (These examinations, in the case of boys 
of tender age, have already in this book been main- 
tained to be destructive of the virile force of the 
nation.) The preparatory schools will have to be 
treated, in fact, as non-local schools, under some 
form of public control,—a plan, indeed, which was 
contemplated in the report of the Royal Com- 
mission twenty years ago. 

4. A similar policy will have to be applied mutates 
mutandis to the award of scholarships from the public 
schools to the Universities. 

5. Professional examinations, the multiplicity of 
which is at present a scandal in English education, 
must be simplified. All these tests, and probably 
the entrance examinations at all the Universities as 
well, could be replaced by a system of “accredited 
schools”—a system which works with admirable 
effect in many of the States in America. Practi- 
cally, under a system of State control all schools 
would become “accredited.” A wise and liberal 
system of external inspection would see to that.’ 

Or, alternatively, a system of State-granted leaving 
certificates might be introduced of such a comprehen- 
sive character as would entitle the holders to entrance 
to the Universities and to apprenticeship in the 
learned professions, one or two special subjects 


1 The writer is aware that not all inspections issuing even from 
the precincts of Whitehall have been wise or liberal, Judgments 
have often been formed on insufficient knowledge of the past 
history of the inspected schools, or through “information received ” 
from inexperienced informants. Huwmanum est errare, and new men 
must make blunders incidental to apprenticeship. Nevertheless, 
State inspections contrast favourably with academic inquisitions. 


1428 
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being added to syllabuses suitable to the particular 
nature of the student’s intended calling. 

6. The chief mistake hitherto made in English 
educational legislation has consisted in the attempt 
to organise from the bottom instead of from the top. 
The pivot should hinge on .the secondary school, 
through which every promising or even average’ boy 
in the nation ought to have the opportunity of pass- 
ing. The Universities must be regarded generally 
as the “tertiary” stage, to be reached by promising 
boys, from whatever class of life they come.’ 

7. University Examinations leading up to degrees 
ought to be held in all those subjects which are capable 
of being studied scientifically and which would fit the 
student to enter successfully on a business career— 
“business” being interpreted in a comprehensive sense. 
There is urgent need for reform in this matter. It is 
one, in fact, of supreme importance to the prosperity 
of the nation at large, if it is to continue to hold its 
own in competition with other and (at present) more 
scientifically educated peoples.’ 

8. Furthermore, in order that the foregoing reforms 
should be effectively achieved and maintained, it 
seems essential that the teaching profession should be 
made a branch of the Civil Service, should be better 
paid, and the younger teachers, after a fixed period of 

1 The word “average” is added of set purpose. As has pre- 
viously been pointed out in this book, slowness in reaching maturity 
is no proof of innate mental dulness. On the contrary, the higher 
the order of the creature, the more gradual is the process of 
development. 

2 In 1893, only 3 out of 765 scholars at Oxford were reported to 


have come from elementary schools, 


3 See Chapter XVI. pp. 299-310. 
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probation, should not be dismissible at the arbitrary 
pleasure of headmasters. Their status should not 
only be clearly defined, but their remuneration and 
responsibilities should rise with their length of ser- 
vice. It follows logically that a pension must be 
awarded them at the end of their career, as is the case 
with other civil servants. 

In advocating this view, the writer is well aware 
that in any treatment of the status of the teacher the 
element of personality cannot be eliminated. It 
does not, however, follow that cases of comparative 
failure, e.g. to keep discipline or to teach efficiently, 
need necessarily be attended by abrupt dismissal 
from the service of the State. The difficulties 
which beset the “personal equation problem” are 
undoubtedly serious. But they might be met by 
transferring the industrious but unsuccessful teacher 
to some other cognate branch of the Civil Service. 
On the other hand, it will be remembered that a 
fixed probation period would more effectively safe- 
guard the teaching profession from incompetent 
servants than appears to be the case to-day.’ 

9, Finally, no religious question must be imported 
into any national scheme. Theological squabbles 
have hitherto been the curse of the lower stratum 
of State-regularised education. The traditional 
government of the squire-parson, the relics of the 
feudalistic spirit, and the bitterness shown between 

1 Notorious cases occur to me where masters in some public 
schools have “ failed for forty years.” And yet, because the head- 
master is aware that dismissal spells ruin to the rejected master, such 


weak men are retained in service, to the grave detriment of their 
pupils’ welfare. 
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advocates of church and chapel, which have made 
the problem of elementary education so difficult and 
thorny, must not be reproduced in the upper rungs 
of the educational ladder. A liberal and compre- 
hensive scheme of Christian teaching, free from 
—__— “isms,” and with wide conscience clauses, need 
not be an impossible ideal in a new national system. 

To sum up, the machinery for such a State scheme 
is understood to be ready to hand, though (it may be 
presumed) far from being complete. But expansion 
and elaboration will follow closely on the application 
of motive force. 

The time is ripe for reform. Men’s hearts are 
full of uneasiness in matters educational. Some 
thinkers, indeed, have already begun to shake with 
fear, lest this nation should have already fallen 
hopelessly behind other European peoples in all 
the educative processes which go to make national 
progress sound and rapid. But it is not too late. 
The application of the driving-belt to the machinery, 
such as it is, is the chief requisite; but (it must 
be added) men of force are wanted to start it, to 
drive it along, and keep it well oiled. Whether we 
have men bold enough to do these things remains to 
besséen. 

If all this comes to pass—what will follow? Well, 
the people of England will no longer, perhaps, 
merit the sarcasm of Goethe, already quoted in 
these pages :— 


“ Der Englander hat eigentlich keine Intelligenz.” 


This, at least, it is safe to prophesy —that a 
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people to whom a complete and co-ordinated system 
of education, from the lowest stage to the highest, 
unobstructed by the invidious bar of birth, is readily 
accessible, will be less insular, less angular, less pre- 
judiced than Englishmen have sometimes, not without 
reason, been regarded, and England will continue 
to take a foremost “place in the sun,” with other 
civilised peoples, in the peaceful enterprise and com- 
petition of all the arts and industries. 

Moreover—and this is the most certain of all 
things,—such a people will, through their wider and 
more sympathetic outlook on the needs and views of 
their brethren across the seas, rivet more closely than 
at’ present those links of mutual attachment and 
respect which alone can secure against decay and 
dissolution the vast Empire which the Motherland 
has gradually been forging through the last three 
centuries. 


The foregoing recital of educational reforms, or, as 
it may in some quarters be deemed, of organic recon- 
struction, will not be regarded by any impartial mind 
as an attempt (to use a legal phrase) “to travel 
beyond the record.” It would, indeed, be obviously 
impossible, in treating of the public schools in their 
relation to citizenship, to avoid dwelling to some 
extent on their connection with the stages of educa- 
tion above and below them—the latter of which have 
hitherto been marked off from them not only by an 
intellectual but also by a social chasm, 
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As has been already maintained, the whole 
educative process is one organic whole, and ought 
to be treated as such by the educationist and the 
politician alike. And this will, it may be hoped and 
indeed expected, form the principle on which forth- 
coming legislation will be based. 

This being premised, it only remains for the writer 
to express briefly his views on the main theme, and 
to indicate the general principles which, in his judg- 
ment, should govern the education of the children 
of the ruling classes, most of whom are at present 
being trained within the precincts of our public 
schools. Such an exposition may fairly be demanded 
from one who has felt it his duty to point out not 
a little in the present order of things which seems to 
him to require renovation and, in certain respects, 
organic change. For (it might otherwise be alleged 
against him) the function of destructive criticism is 
one thing, and comparatively easy: the task of re- 
construction is quite a different thing, and infinitely 
more difficult. Some plan of reconstruction, there- 
fore, if only sketched in outline, should follow proposed 
demolition. Otherwise the destructive critic may be 
accused of skulking behind the ruins, and of not 
coming out into the open for fear of exposing himself 
to counter-attack. 

Such contentions may be made and must be met. 
And, indeed, even the most humble workman, who 
ventures to assist in the repair of the breaches of 
Jerusalem, must needs hold in the one hand the 
builder’s trowel and in the other a weapon of defence 
against such assailants as may be eager to discover 
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joints in his armour. Any work of renovation must 
so proceed, whether it be carried on by public officials 
or private persons. And the enterprise is a noble 
one, worthy, indeed, of far more tempered steel than 
mine. For it concerns nothing less than the good 
estate of Island and Empire. 


Before, however, venturing to sketch the lines on 
which the education of our sons could be recon- 
structed in the light of modern scientific research, 
and on sounder biological and sociological principles 
than those on which they are at present founded, the 
classicist might justly find fault with the writer, if 
the teachings derived from ancient philosophies 
were entirely omitted and ignored. No one but 
a fanatic would deny that there is much to be 
learnt on educational matters, as well as on many 
other subjects of universal interest, from those 
great masters of human thought who lived before 
the dawn of the scientific and industrial centuries. 
But it is, at least, doubtful whether such an appeal 
would result in a complete verdict for the pure 
classicist. 


Two thousand three hundred years ago, Plato, in 
framing his ideal Republic, speaking through the 
mouth of Socrates, declared that those citizens who 
were to be set apart for the supreme work of guarding 
the State must possess certain natural endowments, 
and, in particular, must be at once “gentle and 
strong,” philosophers, as well as men of force. And 
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he proceeds to point out that, in order to ensure the 
development of these qualities, they must be properly 
educated. 

“ But,” he adds, “are you aware that in every 
work the beginning is the most important part, 
especially in dealing with anything young and tender @ 
For that is the time when any impression, which one 
may desire to communicate, is most readily stamped 
and taken.” 

The aspect of the modern world has suffered huge 
change since the days when the Greek philosopher 
taught in the groves of the academy. The knowledge 
of the orderly sequences of nature was to him and his 
pupils practically a sealed book; slave-labour had 
lifted the Athenian above the sordid need of earning 
his daily bread: industrial arts were in their infancy, 
and every simple citizen, and not merely the pro- 
fessional guardian of the State, was an important 
factor in shaping the destinies of his Fatherland. It 
might then be expected that in such different social 
conditions we should not discover in the Dialogues 
of Plato much practical help in framing rules of 
education for the governing classes of modern 
England. Nevertheless, the two fundamental prin- 
ciples to which he gave expression remain as true 
to-day as in the time of Socrates: 

1. That the well-being of any State depends on 
the proper education of the ruling classes. 

2. That though education is a life-long process, yet 
the manner and subjects in which that education is 
begun makes a vital difference to the whole destiny 
of the pupil—that, at a time when character is “ wax 
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to receive and marble to retain”; then, indeed, “the 
beginning is half the whole.” 

One or two further educational truths, indeed, may 
be culled from his writings, which have stood the 
test of centuries, though they have not always been 
observed : 

3. He impresses strongly on his disciples the vital 
importance of banishing from the mind of infancy all 
the current immoral stories about the gods, “like the 
chaining of Hera by her own son, and the flinging of 
Hephestus out of heaven for trying to take his 
mother’s part when his father was beating her.”? 
“Such stories,” he adds sternly, “must be refused 
admission into our State, whether they be allegorical 
or not. For a child cannot discriminate between 
what is an allegory and what is not; and, whatever 
at that age is adopted as a matter of belief, has a 
tendency to become fixed and indelible.” 

This is, indeed, a warning to which some of our 
religious teachers, who seem to suffer from a want of 
mental proportion as to the comparative importance 
of dogmas, might well give heed. 

4. He declares that true education is to be found 
in the harmonious combination of mental and physical 
culture, but it is noticeable that he does not insist 


1 It might be interesting, by the way, to ask how the Wise Man 
of Greece would have regarded the morality of the sentiments to 
be found in some of the nursery rhymes which threatened or 
charmed our childhood, e.g. : 


«Old Daddy Longlegs wouldn’t say his prayers : 
Take him by the left leg, and throw him down the stairs,” 


—a strange example of enforcing the beauty of worship by a blend 
of religious intolerance and of disrespect towards elders. 
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on the knowledge of any dead or foreign language as 
an integral part of the educative process. A know- 
ledge, for instance, of the hieroglyphic characters of 
the old Egyptian tongue was not regarded by him 
as “a mark of gentility ”—as ‘‘ something which every 
gentleman ought to know.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
EDIFICATIO DE NOVO (continued)! 


Bur it is time to pass from the teachings of ancient 
philosophy to the conclusions reached by modern 
biology and sociology—the sciences of the individual 
and of the communal life. 

Three basic principles as influencing life and pro- 
gress seem to confront the seeker after educational 
truth. 


The first principle is that the higher the order of 
the creature, the more distinction there is between 
the infant and the adult life. 

In unicellular organisms the ordinary eye can 
detect no essential difference between the newly 
born and the fully grown. But in man the directly 
opposite phenomenon is observable. The infant is 
as absolutely dependent and helpless as the fully- 
grown man is essentially self-sufficient and_ self- 
determined. 

1 I wish, in the forefront of this chapter, to express my acknow- 
ledgment of the great debt due from me to Dr Stanley Hall for 
his monumental book on Adolescence, and to Mr W. C. Bagley for his 
stimulating chapters on T’he Educative Process. 1 have followed out 
the lines of the latter work in this and the following chapters, and, 
even when I have disagreed with Mr Bagley’s conclusions, I have 
caught inspiration from his views. 
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“Of all industries,” writes J. W. Powell,’ “ he (the 
child) is artless ; of all institutions he is lawless ; of all 
languages he is speechless; of all philosophies he is 
opinionless; of all reasoning he is thoughtless ; but 
arts, institutions, languages, opinions, and menta- 
tions he acquires as years go by from childhood to 
manhood. In all these respects the new-born babe 
is hardly the peer of the new-born beast ; but, as the 
years pass, ever and ever he exhibits his superiority 
in all the great classes of activities until the distance 
by which he is separated from the beast is so great 
that his realm of existence is in another kingdom of 
nature.” 


The second principle is, that the higher the order 
of the organism, the slower is the process towards 
maturity. And, as a corollary of this, any attempt 
to hasten the process will result in permanent injury 
to the organism. This principle, although it has 
already been insisted on in previous pages, must 
nevertheless be repeated here. 

i 

The third principle is that, in the case both of 
nations and individuals, extremely favourable and 
extremely unfavourable environments are alike 
obstacles to survival and progress. ‘‘ Nature,” says 
Mr Bagley, “has always set a premium on the suc- 
cessful surmounting of difficulties.” ’ 


Now, it is on these three principles that the writer 


1 Foundations of Zoology. 
2 The Educative Process, by Mr W. C. Bagley, p. 19. 
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believes that any rational and philosophical scheme 
of future national education must be fundamentally 
based. 

The truth of the first principle is self-evident. 
‘The most casual and ignorant observer of the myriad 
forms of organic life im the natural world can no 
more deny it than the most profound and scientific 
biologist. 

And if man in his infancy is the most helpless of 
all created beings, then it follows that, for his pre- 
servation and development, education, carried on 
exclusively at first in the small circle of home, and 
then afterwards, it may be, in the greater circle of 
school life, is an indispensable preliminary factor. 
Before he can consciously adjust himself to his 
environments, those environments must be adjusted 
to him. His steps must be directed and trained 
by other hands than his own. In fine, the higher 
the order of the infant organism, the more complete 
the direction required. The lower the organism, the 
less necessary is the education: the less, in fact, is 
the capacity for it. 

Again, the infant-man is (so to speak) “ proto- 
plastic.” He reproduces in his progress from birth 
to maturity in his own person the evolution of the 
whole creative order. 

But, more than this, education—to use the term 
in its most general signification—is not only the 
indispensable preliminary factor: it is also incom- 
parably the most potent factor in forming the man 
that is to be. It follows that the higher the infant 
organism is in the scale of creation, the more potent 
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becomes the force of the training which it receives, 
and the less potent the force of those hereditary 
tendencies with which it comes into the world. 

Now, it is here that a primary theoretical error in 
educational systems has often been made. There 
has been too much disposition to emphasise the 
power of heredity and to underestimate that of 
environment and of the training possible in that 
environment. 

Many causes have led to this mistake. Space 
forbids us to touch on them all. One has certainly, 
however, been a slavishly literal interpretation of 
the old patriarchal fiat that the virtues and vices 
of the fathers descend, with all their inevitable 
consequences, on the children from generation to 
generation, and that notwithstanding the fact that 
such a primitive teaching was distinctly superseded | 
in the later pages of the Bible itself. The dictum of 
Jeremiah annulled the old code of hereditary taint 
by a new code of individual responsibility. ‘The 
soul that sinneth, it (alone) shall die,” was, in fact, 
a fresh Gospel. It meant the emergence of the 
individual in lieu of the family as a moral unit.* 

The second reason for the persistence of the belief 
in the overwhelming power of heredity is to be found 
in the fact that the ordinary man sees with the 


1 The responsibility of the family for the misdoing of the 
individual is the feature of all primitive societies, and runs through 
Hebraic and Hellenic codes alike. Achan’s whole family suffer 
death for his thievish propensities. And the Até of the accursed 
Pelopide, stirred into life by one man’s crime, does not work itself 
out for four generations, and then only by the interposition of the 
gods. 
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physical eyes only, and not with the eyes of the mind. 
It is obvious, of course, to the ignorant observer that 
certain physical characteristics are transmitted ; there- 
fore, it is argued, all physical characteristics are 
so transmitted. And, again, since some physical 
characteristics are undoubtedly transmitted, it must 
therefore follow, it is alleged, that mental and moral 
traits pass on in equal measure from generation to 
generation. So runs the argument of the staunch 
believer in hereditary transmission. 

Then, again, in accordance with the usual practice 
of unscientific observers, the neglect of negative 
instances is used to fortify the ‘dismal creed.” 
Because the negative instances where the hereditary 
transmission of mental and moral traits are not 
traceable, cannot, from the nature of the case, be 
pointed out, the fact of their non-reproduction is 
disbelieved. 

Thirdly, since the environment surrounding the 
majority of children is usually the same environ- 
ment in which their forefathers have lived, the fact 
that similar consequences to character follow is put 
down to the overwhelming force of heredity in fixing 
the destiny of men from generation to generation. 

Neither time nor space permits any enlargement on 
the consequences of these views, which have affected 
so gravely the past policy of educators. Suffice it to 
say, that the writer desires, with all the energy at his 
command, to dispute the validity of many of the 
conclusions reached by extreme believers in heredity, 
and to emphasise the influence of environment and 
training as the predominant factors in forming the 
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ultimate character and destiny of the infant-man. 
Moreover (and this is a factor by no means to be 
forgotten), the increased facility during the last fifty 
years for changing environment through more rapid 
and constant means of communication, has still 
further reduced the undoubted power exerted by 
heredity in the immobile times of the past over the 
character of the individual. 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that nature is in- 
finitely various, and never repeats herself. Man is 
a chemical and not a mechanical product, and there 
is ‘‘a divine alchemy ” in human nature which has the 
power of transmuting the most debased forms of vice 
into the most divine manifestations of virtue. This 
“alchemy” is observable, if not exclusively, at least 
most potently, during the period of childhood, youth, 
and adolescence, in which early stages of life the 
character and destiny of the future man are practi- 
cally determined by the character of the environment 
imbibed and of the education received. ‘The instances 
in maturer years, where organic mental and moral 
changes are brought about through some sudden over- 
powering change of circumstance or through some 
inward stimulus, are comparatively few, and almost 
negligible as determining factors of life and character. 
When they do occur, the phenomena attending 
them, if enlisted on the side of good, are popularly 
known under the theological term “ conversion,” and, 
if inclined to evil, may be stigmatised in similar 
phraseology as “ perversion.” 

If, then, under the predominant influence of en- 


vironment and education in the earliest stages of 
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human growth, the function of atavism is capable of 
being pushed further and further into the background, 
it becomes all-important in the interests alike of the 
individual and the nation to be scientifically certified 
what is the best possible kind of environment and 
what is the best possible kind of education, and to set 
the child in the midst thereof. 

Unhappily, no efforts on the part of the parent, 
or on the part of the educator or statesman who, 
through some incompetence or surrender of the parent, 
takes over guoad tenus the parental function, can, 
in a country so plethoric and so overcrowded as 
England, guarantee absolutely the quality of the 
environment. State socialism might, indeed, do 
something, but might conceivably, on the other 
hand, bring about more evil than good in its train. 
The subject, however, is one which need not be 
discussed here, as being at present out of the sphere 
of practical politics. So far as the environment of 
the great mass of the pocrer classes in our large 
cities is concerned, the truth comes home very 
painfully, that, in spite of great Christian and philan- 
thropic efforts, in the vast majority of cases among 
“the submerged tenth,” “no man may deliver his 
brother nor make agreement unto God for him; for 
it cost more to redeem their souls: so that he must 
let that alone for ever.” 

The general impracticability of changing environ- 
ment being conceded then in the case of all but a 
few State-guided or benevolently protected children, 
education remains the sole weapon which the states- 
man or the educator has in hand to employ. No 
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interference is possible with the freedom of family 
life, and yet on the environment of that life depend 
three-fourths of the conduct and character of the 
future citizen. 

It is no part of the design of this book to dwell 
on the importance of the influences surrounding the 
periods of infancy and childhood.' These are, of 
course, periods of even greater importance, scienti- 
fically considered, than the period of adolescence. 
On the wisdom or unwisdom displayed in the home 
depend the whole life and character of the future 
man. This is obvious. He is a helpless thing. He 
cannot be left, as the lower forms of organism are 
left, to work out his individual physical well-being 
and salvation: for he is incomparably more helpless 
than they. ‘The great art to be displayed by parent- 
hood is the art of directing and stimulating the rapidly 
growing physical powers to the exclusion of checking 
and cramping them by prescription or petting. The 
training of the infant and the child must at the first 
be a balance between the protective and the evolu- 
tionary processes. 

But as months and years glide on during this rapid 
period of growth, the former process must gradually 
be lessened and the self-determining process gradually 
strengthened. The idea of law must be evolved by 

1 At all stages of educational history the family is the chief agency 
in the education of the young, and, as such, it ought never to be 
superseded, Pre-Christian Education, p. 20, by S. S. Laurie, quoted 
by Mr W. C. Bagley. 

But ¢a depend, as the French say. There are many cases among 
“the submerged tenth” where the child must be removed from the 


home-environment for his own soul’s good and for the good of the 
community. 
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the multiplication of instances presented before the 
mind of the child, both in the moral and physical 
spheres. ‘The presentation of general principles must 
be posterior to the presentation of moral and physical 
facts. Unhappily, this is not the ordinary way in 
which many children have been “educated” by their 
parents in the home circle. 

But excessive “bolstering up” and_ especially 
excessive petting produce effects more deleterious, 
because more permanent’ than excessive prescription. 
Every aberration, in fact, from sober treatment lead- 
ing up to sober law, is destructive of the moral fibre 
of the child. ‘The worst examples of moral obliquity 
in adolescence which have come under my observation 
as an educator have, in nine cases out of ten, been 
due to weak, irregular, and sentimental treatment in 
the home circle during the periods of infancy and 
childhood. I have discovered but little room left for 
an explanation of serious moral obliquity by heredi- 
tary transmission, and still less by the theological 
pronouncement of “ original sinfulness.” 


But infancy and childhood pass: adolescence 
begins: the child is sent to the larger circle of 
school life either for the day or for the term. The 
main problem then presents itself: In what ways 
are the three basic principles, which I have ventured 
to set forth as those which should guide the educator, 
capable of application in the school society? Clearly, 
if they are sound, they must be so applied as to 
cover not the physical or the mental or the moral 
spheres only, but the whole life of the adolescent. 
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The normal adolescent, then, has now to be pre- 
sented to our view. But, before it is possible to 
know how to treat him in all three spheres of his 
nature, it is necessary to reflect on his past physical 
history. ‘There has been an exceedingly rapid increase 
in bulk during the period of infancy, followed by a 
gradually lessening growth from the age of four to 
eight, after which there has been relatively little 
movement until the beginning of the two years 
preceding puberty.’ 

The exact incidence of these prepubertal years, of 
course, varies enormously ; but it is no exaggeration 
to say that they are among the most critical, if not 
positively the most critical, period of human life. 
The whole organism—moral, mental, and physical—is 
full of internal seething disturbances, which have not 
yet come to the surface. Of such a period it would 
be true to say with the Greek philosopher, “ Every- 
thing is in a state of flux ”—zdvra pet. Such a period 
of two years may be said to occur at any time between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen. Any external artificial 
pressure—especially mental pressure exerted on the 
human organism during this period —7s absolutely 
certain to be attended by disastrous results in after- 
life, no less disastrous because they are sometimes 
not seen. 

It becomes a matter, therefore, of infinite im- 
portance that if the second and third of our basic 
principles are admitted, artificial pressure, whether on 


1 It should be understood that in this brief sketch it is only the 
normal or average adolescent of whom cognisance can be taken: 
and, even of him, none but generalities can be predicated. 
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mind or body, should be avoided during this period. 
The practice, then, of preparing boys of twelve to 
sixteen for strenuous intellectual competitions is to 
be condemned sans phrase. But there is a still 
more insidious danger to be shunned. It has just 
been pointed out that there is a previous period 
between, say, eight and twelve, when there is pause 
in growth, and when, therefore, there is an apparent 
stability and immobility both of mind and body. Many 
parents and schoolmasters also, ignorant of these 
biological facts, rely on this apparent stability and 
immobility as being a proof that the child is capable 
of steady, if not heavy, work. ‘This error is, in a sense, 
worse than the first. For the prepubertal period 
does, at any rate, give external evidence, by all sorts 
of unsteady phenomena, of the seething operations 
which are slowly pushing their way to the surface. 
The period of apparent immobility does not. 

It is my profound conviction, after the study of 
the psychological and physiological characteristics of 
more than three thousand pupils, that not only should 
the system of competition on the part of preparatory- 
school boys for scholarships at public schools be 
swept away, root and branch (this from a biological 
standpoint goes without saying), but that even the 
sometimes milder practice of competition in class 
which permeates the whole of our public-school 
system, is altogether wrong physiologically, and, more- 
over, is founded on an entirely non-ethical principle. 
It is wrong physiologically, because it violates the 
second of the postulates laid down, viz., that the 
higher the order of the organism, the slower ought 
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to be the process of its development. This develop- 
ment is not achieved till the age of twenty-one to 
twenty-five at least, though it may be granted that 
competition becomes gradually less and less injurious 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one. 
When, however, it is remembered that physical 
growth in height continues up to the age of twenty- 
five, it will be realised that, physiologically at any 
rate, the pressure of the competitive system which 
tends to atrophy the development of the adult 
organism cannot be defended on any rational basis 
whatever, when carried on as it is being carried on, 
in the case of boys between the ages of twelve and 
seventeen. 

Kthically, it is at least equally indefensible. A 
further enlargement of the subject, however, from 
this point of view must be reserved for the following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XX 
EHDIFICATIO DE Novo (concluded) 


SomE writers on pedagogy have maintained that the 
development of moral character is not the ultimate 
aim of education. Morality, it has been argued, 
depends on conventions, and what is regarded as 
moral in one age or country may conceivably be 
declared to be non-moral in another. In other words, 
there is no such thing as an ideal moral standard. 
Consequently, morality cannot be the real aim of any 
educative process. 

It may be contended, however, that this statement 
contains only a half truth. At the same time, the 
admission may at once be made that the compara- 
tive value attached to the respective virtues varies 
according to the conditions of the country or age 
in which they are exerted. The quality of courage, 
for instance, with its attendant chivalry, is, in an 
unsettled period or land where man is continually 
summoned to confront “ wars and rumours of wars,” 
likely to occupy a higher pedestal than, say, truthful- 
ness. The value of truthfulness, on the other hand, 
is more likely to be emphasised in an era and nation 
full of commercial activity, and in a settled state of 
social and political life ; whereas the quality of a man’s 
courage would, comparatively speaking, be at a dis- 
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count. Hence, it may be argued, that two different 
ages or people would, if the ethical aim were really the . 
tédos Té\evov of education, require two different systems 
and subjects of instruction, and might even demand 
two different modes of presentation of those subjects. 

There, is, indeed, something specious in this point 
of view. In England, for instance, where an ie 
capacity to take any collective social action on a 
priort principles is a national shortcoming, certain 
systems and methods of education in our schools and 
Universities were in the past based on the influence 
of certain temporarily predominant “virtues,” and 
have lasted up to our own day. Obedience to 
ecclesiastical and feudalistic authority may be said to 
have been among these particular accepted “ virtues.” 
So it has come to pass that the systems and methods 
of education which exist in the twentieth century are 
survivals from an age when unquestioning obedience 
to the prescriptive formule delivered ew cathedra by 
ecclesiastics was regarded as the predominating virtue, 
to which all others were ancillary. ‘Salvation by 
prescription ” has, indeed, covered the whole field of 
education, determined the systems and methods of 
instruction, and pervaded the whole social atmosphere 
of the schools. In these naturally conservative 
societies of boyhood this ‘‘ predominating virtue ” has 
continued to find a home, long after it had, in the 
outer world, yielded place to other ethical ideals. 
No wonder, then, that these feudal fortresses,’ after 


1 We must not fail to remind ourselves once more that an 
eminent headmaster is still, to use his own words, “holding the 
fort for the priceless inheritance of ”—the traditional subjects. 

«TI thank thee, sir, for teaching me that word.”’ 
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the zeal for ecclesiastically-ridden studies became, for 
the majority of the a/umni, “a pain and weariness to 
the flesh,” were converted in many places into castles 
of indolence.’ 


But to revert to the main theme. It may stoutly 
be maintained that, notwithstanding the oscillating 
value of the virtues, yet virtwe—that is, moral char- 
acter—as the summation of the virtues, is, neverthe- 
less, the réXos réAevov of alleducation. For, on ultimate 
analysis, ‘“‘ moral development ” implies and covers all 
the other aims which different theorists have held to 
be the real aim and object of education. 

It includes the utilitarian point of view, otherwise 
known as the ‘ bread-and-butter” aim, because such 


1 “In the course of organic evolution, structures persist long 
after they have outlived their usefulness. In the brain the epiphysis 
represents the last vestiges of a once-functioning eye. In the 
muscular system, the recti of the ears once had a definite and 
useful purpose. In the digestive tract, the vermiform appendix 
is an atrophied and now useless and cumbrous remnant of an organ 
that still functions in some of the lower forms. 

« And so it is with human customs: they persist long after their 
original function has been outgrown. Many of the so-called 
culture-studies have little or no practical utility under present 
conditions. They represent, in other words, experiences which 
the individual has very little occasion to apply to existing problems 
of life. Yet they remain a part of the curriculum of the schools, 
and in many cases they dominate the curriculum. They are con- 
doned and justified in various ways; some of the attempts to 
justify their continuance being so laboured and involved as almost 
to appear ridiculous. The real reason for their persistence, how- 
ever, is that they represent, especially in ultra-conservative countries 
like England, ‘the things that a gentleman must know,’ which 
is only another way of saying that they give a man the earmarks 
of gentility—certain habits of thoughts, certain tricks of speech, 
that serve to differentiate him from the ungentle.” (The Educative 
Process, by W. C. Bagley, pp. 48 and 49.) 
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an aim, ideally considered, is not merely the indi- 
vidual satisfaction of the bread-winner, but the true 
moral aim of the preservation of the family and of 
the State. 

It comprises the ‘ knowledge ” aim, but it goes far 
beyond it. It treats knowledge as “the servant for 
use,” and not “the master for domination.” It does 
not forget the motive power of the will, and it 
remembers that 7 diudvora ovfev Kuve. 

It appraises at its full value the ‘culture-aim ” as 
elevating and therefore safeguarding the leisure-part 
of life; but remembers always that, scientifically 
considered, that leisure-part ought to be, as Herbert 
Spencer points out, the last and not the first effort 
of the human organism in a progressive life. It 
regards the scholar as one who ministers to this last 
effort, as one who has cyody. But it regards such 
culture as kyiov tT Kal éykahhomicpa TAovTOV, and 
not as a wide field of reproductive growth—a parterre 
of the rose and the lily, and not a land where bread 
may be grown to strengthen man’s heart.t It 
includes ‘“‘the harmonious development of all the 
powers and faculties of man”; but it recognises, 
nevertheless, that the conception of Christian virtue 
is not “a definite mean between two extremes,” a 
mere pydev ayav, but a vague indefinite longing after 
the unattainable. In this sense it spurns 70 7épas: it 
rejoices in 7 ameipor. 

Finally, it agrees “that the development of the 

1 If I may be allowed to shift the metaphor, culture is the bloom 


on the peach, which is one of the marks of the ripeness within, but 
it is not the ripe fruit itself. That ripe fruit is “ moral perfection,” 
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socially efficient individual” is an aim of education, 
but denies that it is the “end in itself.” It maintains, 
indeed, that it is an immediate aim, but only an aim 
which is itself a means to a further end. For surely 
the true moral development of the individual pre- 
supposes and includes social efficiency as part of such 
development. Man is a (wor wodituxdv, and no “man 
liveth to himself.” But “ moral development” is the 
development of the individual as regards both his 
external and internal relations—the true adjustment 
by the man himself of the world of other men and 
things to “the world inside himself,” and the recip- 
rocal adjustment of the “ world inside himself” to 
the world of other men and things.’ 


All this, then, being assumed, how should it be 
interpreted in terms of practical educational value ? 
Any educative process, as being based on the ethical 
ideal, must get rid, “root and branch,” of the com- 
petitive system. This would in the social world 


1 T have ventured to dispute here Mr Bagley’s final standpoint. I 
have imitated him in taking one by one the various theories, and 
have discussed their respective claims to be the true aim of educa- 
tion. I have, equally with him, rejected each and all of them as 
doctrines containing “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” We differ, however, merely as what is really the rédos 
té\cov. My disagreement with him is reached with the greater 
diffidence, because (as I take again the opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing) the invaluable thoughts and suggestions with which his 
masterly treatment of “the educative process” abounds, have 
informed and inspired me in a measure which I feel unable in mere 
words to express. 
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amount to a programme of socialism. For that 
programme as covering the whole of the “body 
politic” I hold no brief in these pages. I am not 
concerned to affirm or to deny its possibility or its 
Sanity as a social ideal. But 1 contend that in the 
sphere of education-—at a period when dependence of 
the immature being on maturer control is still an 
essential factor in growth, and when the grasp of 
the adult on the adolescent is being only gradually 
relaxed, and when meanwhile there is incessant mutual 
attrition between one dependent being and another, 
when, in fact, moral development is being evolved— 
no instincts of rivalry or of conflict ought to be 
allowed to raise their head. In fine, co-operation 
ought to be everywhere ; competition nowhere to be 
found. ‘The standard to be hoisted before the eyes 
of unfledged citizens ought to be the standard of 
comparison of a future ideal with a present self. The 
alumnus ought to be inspired with the conviction that 
he should aim to be peilwv éavrodv, not petlav tod 
erépov'; or, to put it in Christian language, he should 
be taught to “love his neighbour” (not merely) “as 
himself,” but even ‘‘ better than himself.” 

It will, however, be contended here that, comnetition 
being the universal law in the industrial world, it is 
nothing more than a quixotic dream to suppose that 
a principle which is at work in all civilised, and 
particularly in all overcrowded, countries, where the 
supply of men exceeds the demand, can possibly be 


1 «That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, i. 1. 
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shut out in the more confined community of the 
school. 

Nay, more, it might be argued that the absence of 
such a competitive system would, guoad tenus, unfit 
the young citizen to encounter a diametrically opposite 
set of conditions which obtain universally in the 
outer world. 

Thirdly, the practical educationist might contend 
that, if consistent industry, even when provoked by 
the stimulus of competition, has been, as was suggested 
in the foregoing pages, far from being a marked feature 
in present public-school life, it would be reduced to a 
minimum if the stimulus were withdrawn. 

And, further still, it might be argued that scholar- 
ship-preparation and scholarship-hunting are, after all, 
only abuses—very serious abuses, it may be admitted 
—but, after all, only abuses of the use of a sound 
educational principle. 

In answer to these objections, it may be stated 
that the first argument, if pressed to its logical 
conclusion, would come to this: that the fact of 
a non-Christian practice prevailing in adult society 
justifies its adoption in the stage of adolescence, at 
a period of plasticity when the moral sentiments are 
still in a stage of flux and evolution, and have infinite 
potentiality for good and evil. 

In answer to the practical educationist it may be 
pointed out, first, that the educative process is not a 
process where individual interests have any reason or 
right to fight against other individual interests. All 
are aiming at a common goal, to arrive at which it 
is not necessary ‘to push our brother into the sea.” 
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There is no question of supply being unequal to the 
demand in either direction, except in the malign 
sphere of scholarship-hunting. 

Secondly, and still more forcibly, the system of 
competition has been introduced and _ perhaps 
necessitated on account of the unattractiveness of 
the methods and subjects of instruction to which the 
alumni have been for so many centuries subjected. 

And this reflection leads naturally to a further 
insistence, from a biological point of view, on a 
principle which has already been made in previous 
chapters. 


In the different stages of childhood, youth, and 
adolescence, there ought to be a gradual withdrawal 
of direct control. Nature intended that, when the 
period of complete helplessness of the human organism 
was past, props of all kinds should by degrees be 
withdrawn. The natural process in the three spheres 
of physical, moral, and mental growth should be by 
means of a series of self-evolutionary movements, with 
no more cramping checks than are necessary to pro- 
tect the organism from danger to its physical, moral. 
and mental health and vitality. 

The “ pumping-in” system, which has become 
identified with classical and humanistic instruction, 
is contrary to the order of natural development.' 


' | do not admit, however, that humanistic instruction need 
necessarily be imparted in this fashion. But that particular method 
has fitted in admirably with the system of moral instruction pre- 
scribed by an ecclesiasticism, to which our schools and colleges 
owed their birth and their prestige. “Copy what we do, and learn 
(or believe) what we tell you,” was the order of the Church. 
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The child has a tendency to absorb ideas from 
without, directly he gets en rapport with the ex- 
ternal world of men and things. Thousands of 
unfamiliar phenomena are pouring in upon him. If } 
he is taught to accept them in such and such a 
prescribed order, to view them with such and such a 
prescribed bias, he loses some of that individuality 
and variety of character which Nature intended him 
to enjoy and develop. It is absolutely essential, of 
course, that, with a view not only to his own future 
conduct, but also to weighing the conduct of other 
men and nations, he should familiarise himself with 
all the past achievements of the human spirit, as well 
as with those which he can glean from experience of 
the present movements of the world. Hence, history 
and literature are parts of the invaluable, nay, indis- 
pensable, equipment of the educated man. But he 
should learn the lessons derivable from the past and 
the present with as few preconceived judgments or 
views imbibed from others as possible. These views, 
at any rate, should not be presented to him as pre- 
scriptions which are to be swallowed, but as opinions 
which are to be weighed. 

But no adolescent has any fair chance afforded him 
of becoming other than a cramped and one-sided 
man, if he does not pursue, together with the ac- 
quirement of humanistic knowledge, those natural- 
istic studies which open out to him his own true 
relation and the relation of other human beings to 
the world of things. 

Such studies have this additional advantage over 
humanistic training, that, except as regards the few 
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fundamental laws of nature, prescriptive teaching in 
those studies is beyond the range of possibility. 
Moreover, as his mind is continually moving between 
the sphere of the known and the sphere of the un- 
known, the map of life is continually stretching out 
before him on a gradually enlarged scale. 


It is not the place here to dwell on the more 
detailed processes of such graduation. But one or 
two points seem clear enough. Science should 
be taught in continually increasing cycles. le- 
mentary instruction should begin with the facts and 
phenomena of daily life, the immediate environment 
of the boy, of his home, of his school, and of the 
places which he visits. Elementary facts of physics. 
for instance, should be correlated with the daily needs 
and duties of personal life and health, and with the 
communal or school welfare. Geography, again, 
should be taught as a link which binds together 
the course of his humanistic and naturalistic studies. 
And so with all the rest, the mental horizon being 
gradually enlarged with the capacities of the adol- 
escent organism. And, not least, biological laws 
should be taught in correlation with his bodily 
organism in such a perfectly natural way that such 
teaching need never become identified in his mind 
with a continual insistence on the infringements of 
the seventh commandment.’ 

1 Tt may be observed incidentally that the institution of school 
societies for the suppression of vice forms, in my judgment, one of 
those double-edged weapons which are often forged by well-meaning 


men for evil as well as for good. The peculiar nature of the sub- 
ject renders such societies peculiarly inadvisable and uneditying. 


24 
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What proportion of time should be devoted to 
the pursuit of humanistic and naturalistic studies re- 
spectively, it is beyond the purpose of this chapter 
to declare. Much must depend on the idiosyncrasy 
of each pupil. Nature in her love of variety will be 
the best and only guide. It is the duty of the school- 
master to discover and frame his educational policy 
with due regard to the tendencies which each separate 
mind exhibits. But it may safely be maintained that 
the proportion of time allotted to the two kinds of 
human knowledge should not be disproportionate in 
either direction. ‘This is what is meant, or ought to 
be meant, by the ‘Grand Trunk System.” 


The third principle on which our educative 
process was based must, however, not be lost sight 
of. Nature, it has been said, sets a premium on the 
successful struggle with difficulties. But peculiarly 
favourable or peculiarly unfavourable environment 
cramps, or may even stop entirely, physical, mental, 
and moral progress. ‘The persistent forcing of the 
specialistic training in Latin and Greek on all pupils, 
irrespective of the hopelessness of the study for most 
boys, which has been the crying evil of the last three 
centuries of our public-school education, is an example 
of the “ peculiarly unfavourable” environment. As 
has been contended in the foregoing chapters, with 
some strength of conviction, the vast majority of 
boys are unable to adjust themselves to it. Hence 


A man can never, except metaphorically, become intemperate by 
“talking temperance.’’ But he can, with the best intentions in the 
world, very easily become nasty by “talking purity.” 
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comes an atmosphere of inattention, idleness, despair, 
immobility. 

The contrary danger, however, must equally be 
avoided in any reconstructed system. ‘There must 
not be any gravitation towards ‘soft options.” 
American education suffers from a concession to 
such “soft options” at the present time. There is 
a far from uncommon practice among youths and 
adolescents in the United States to choose their own 
subjects of instruction without let or hindrance from 
their parents. There is therefore naturally a leaning 
towards “the line of least resistance.” Struggle is 
the very essence of education; but it must not be 
made, as it has largely been made in the past for a 
large majority of boys in our public schools, a hopeless 
struggle. 


Space does not suffice to dwell, except very briefly, 
on education in bodily activities. But the tyranny 
of games must, and I believe will, in any system of 
State control, be swept away. Non-productive sport 
is excellent in many ways, and not least because it 
produces healthy exhilaration, and takes off the edge 
of conscious aim: this is part of its true value. But 
it must not be allowed in the future to usurp all the 
thoughts and all the hours of leisure time. 

Manual work of a productive kind, and the organised 
connection between mind and hand, must be regarded 
as an essential and universal part of secondary educa- 
tion in the future. All boys of whatever character- 
istics should be taught the dignity of labour. The 
natural instincts of most boys lead them to this. 
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They interest themselves spontaneously in all sorts of 
mechanical and scientific pursuits of an extraneous 
kind. But direction and suggestion from their 
seniors have generally been lacking. No longer must 
such pleasurable tastes be regarded as hors @eeuvres, 
to be indulged in or not as the boys may please, but as 
a solid part of the fare in the physical, mental, and 
moral nourishment of the ordinary adolescent. 


It would be superfluous here to consider the com- 
parative advantages, under a reorganised system of 
education, of the boarding school and the day school. 
It need only be said that much of the criticism which 
has been bestowed in previous chapters on the boarding 
life might conceivably disappear or become negligible 
under “a revised code.” 

One point only need be noted. The limitation 
of the number of boys, especially in the boarding 
school, needs consideration in the future. No apology 
need be made for adverting to this point. Did not 
the author of the Republic regard numbers as an 
important factor in his educational system? It is 
clear that the number of sheep under one chief 
shepherd should not be too many for that shepherd 
to know not merely by name, but also by nature. 
The characteristics and needs of every lamb in the 
fold ought to be within his care and ken. Dean 
Colet, drawing his inspiration from the pages of 
the New Testament, fixed his ideal number as 153. 
And there have been modern founders who have 
copied from his model. But no educational institu- 
tion should be open to the scathing criticism of 
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M. Taine, who, in commenting on the numbers in 
one of our greatest public schools, used words to this 
effect: “You may call it a club, you may call it a 
town, but you must not call it a school.” 


My task is done. I have indicated but briefly the 
lines on which the great building of English education 
may in future be reared. 

That some organic change must be made soon, and 
with no hesitating hand, is to me abundantly clear. 

The national welfare calls for immediate educa- 
tional reform. 

It is the day for the adolescent. It is the duty of 
the statesman and the patriot to set to his hand, 
and that instantly, so that a great band of adolescents 
should be reared, not on the outworn survivals of 
medizval tradition, not on prescriptions taken from 
the “dead hand” of some pious ecclesiastic of a 
bygone age, but on a system of physical, moral, and 
mental training which should free them from all 
suspicion of insular prejudices, and should make 
them true and profitable citizens of the State and 
partners in the vast task which lies before them 
of achieving the unification and consolidation of the 
Empire. 

If the men of our ruling classes are so trained in 
the immediate future, and only if they are so trained, 
can the Englishman of to-day look forward confidently 
to maintaining the pre-eminence, or even prominence, 
of British industry, or to commanding, through the 
extension of a broadminded sympathy founded on 
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the breadth, depth, and height of his educational 
training, the continued loyalty and political union of 
all the widely sundered but component parts of that 
heterogeneous and world-wide Empire which has been 
committed to his trust. 
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from his latest Notes by Charles Gill, Re-issue, 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
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GOLDAMMER (H.). The Kindergarten. A Guide to Frébel’s 
Method of Education. 2 vols. in 1. 120 pp. of Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 

GOOCH (G. P.), M.A. The History of our Time, 1885-1911. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 33 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

GRAVELY (F. H.), M.Sc. Polychaet Larvae. With 4 plates. 
2s. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 37. 

GREEN (Rt. Rev. A. V.), D.D., Bishop of Ballarat. The Ephesian 
Canonical Writings: Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1910. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

GREEN (Mrs J. R.). Irish Nationality. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; 
leather, 2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 6 in the Home University 
Library; for list, see p. 34. 

GREGORY (Prof. J. W.), F.R.S. The Making of the Earth. 
(With 38 Maps and Figures.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, rs. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 53 in the Home University Library ; 
for list, see p. 34. 

GRIEBEN’S ENGLISH GUIDES. Practical and handy ; size, 
suitable for the pocket, 64+ 44, and bound in cloth. 

Switzerland. A practical guide with seven Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Norway and Copenhagen. With six Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Ostend and other Belgium Watering Places. With two Maps. 

Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 

Lakes of Northern Italy. With Maps. Cloth. 33s. net. 

The Rhine. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

North Sea Watering Places. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Belgium. With Maps. Cloth. 33s. net. 

Brussels and Antwerp. With Maps. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 
Holland. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

The Riviera. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Winter Sports in Switzerland. A practical guide for those visiting 

Switzerland in the winter. With Map. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Dresden and Environs. With Maps. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 
Munich and Environs. With Maps. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 
Nuremberg and Rothenburg on the Tauber. With 2 Maps. 

Is. 6d,. net. 

The Dolomites. With 3 Maps. 3s. net. 

GUPPY (H. B.), M.B., F.R.S.E. Studies in Seeds and Fruits. An 
Investigation with the Balance. Demy 8vo, cloth, nearly 600 pp. 
15S. net. 

HAERING (Prof. THEODOR). Ethics of the Christian Life. 
Translated by Rey. G. Bremner, and edited by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. net. See Theological 
‘Translation Library, New Series, p. 39. 

HALLIGAN (JAMES EDWARD). Soil Fertility and Fertilisers, 
The Author is chemist in charge Louisiana State Experiment Station. 
With Illustrations and Tables. Demy 8vo, cloth. 14s. 6d. net. 
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HANTZSCH (A.). Elements of Stereochemistry. Translated by 
Wolf. 12mo. Pages viii+206. 26 Figures. 6s. 6d. net. 

HARDY. Elements of Analytical Geometry. 8vo. Pages iv + 365: 

163 Figures. 8s. 6d. 

Infinitesimals and Limits. Sm. r2mo, paper. 22 pp. 6 Figs. 1s. net, 

HARNACK (ADOLF), D.D. The Acts of the Apostles. Being 
Vol. Ill. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Vol. 26 in the Crown Theological Library ; 
for list, see p. 32. 

— Bible Reading in the Early Church. Forming Vol. V. of New 
Testament Studies. 5s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 33. 

—— The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Two 
Centuries. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Vol. 31 in the Crown 
Theological Library, p. 33: 

—_ The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. net. Forming Vol. IV. in Dr Harnack’s New Testament 
Studies, and Vol. 33 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 33. 

—— History of Dogma. ‘Translated from the Third German Edition. 
Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, each ros, 6d. ; half-leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6d. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

__—-. Letter to the “ Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the German Emperor’s 

Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectures on ‘‘ Babel and Bible.” 

Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 6d. net. 

Luke, the Physician. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, 

M.A. Being Vol. I. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. ss.net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

__- The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries. Second, revised and much enlarged Edition. 25s. net. 
Forming Vols. 19 and 20 in Theological Translation Library, 
New Series ; see p. 38. 

_ Monasticism: Its Ideals and History; and The Confessions 
of St Augustine. Two Lectures. Translated into English by 
E. E. Kellet, M.A. and F. H. Marseille, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 28 in the Crown Theological 
Library, p. 32. 

__. The Sayings of Jesus. Being Vol. II. of Dr Harnack’s New 
Testament Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.net- Forming Vol. 23 
in the Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

__. What is Christianity? Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 

Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 

Vol. 5 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 31. 

and Prof. W. HERRMANN, of Marburg. Essays on the 

Social Gospel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. Forming Vol. 18 in 

the Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

HARNACK (AXEL). Introduction to the Elements of the Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus. From the German. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 1os. 6d. 
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HART (EDWARD), Ph. D. Chemistry for Beginners. Small r2mo. 
Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages vili+188. 55 Illustrations and 
2 Plates. 4th Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Organic. Pages iv+98. 11 Illustrations. 2s. net. 
Vol. III. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages. 15s. net. 

—- Second Year Chemistry. Sm.12mo. 165pp. 31 Illus. 5s. net. 

HATCH (Rev. Dr). Lectures on the Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church. Edited by Dr Fairbairn. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1888. 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A). History of the New Testament Times. 
The Time of the Apostles. Translated by Leonard Huxley. 
Witha Preface by Mrs Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. 
(Uniform with the Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 

—— History of the New Testament Times. The Time of Jesus. 
Trans. by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 39. 

HEATH (FRANCIS GEORGE). Nervation of Plants. By the 
wellknown Author of “Our Woodland Trees,” ‘“‘The Fern 
World,” etc. Well Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: Genesis. 2nd 
Reno, tomo, cloth,’ “1si?od?-"""Psalms.’" r6mo; cloth?’ * rs, 
Esatane "uormo, Cloth, ¥Fs.-"\fob.’ r6omio, cloth’ rs: 

HERDMAN (W. A.). Ascidia. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 36. 

HERFORD (Rev. R. TRAVERS). Christianity in Talmud and 
Midrash. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s. net. 

-—— Pharisaism: Its Aims and its Methods. Crown 8vo, cloth. 53s. net. 
Forming Vol. 35 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 33. 

HERRMANN (Prof. WILHELM). The Communion of the 

Christian with God. Translated from the new German Edition 

By key. J.-o.,tanyon, M.A, and Rey, RoW.) stewart, B.D., 

B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 15 in the 

Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

Faith and Morals. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

net. Forming Vol. 6 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 31. 

HEWITT (C. GORDON), B.Sc. Ligia. With 4 Plates. 2s, net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 37. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, 
and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. Jacks and G. Dawes Hicks. 
In quarterly issues, 2s. 6d. net; or yearly volumes bound in cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, ros. post free. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909, entitled 
JESUS OR CHRIST? Containing 18 Essays by leading 
Theologians and Thinkers. Super royal 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

HICKSON (SYDNEY J.), D.Sc. F.R.S. Alcyonium. With 
3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d net. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Committee Memoirs, p. 36. 
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HINKS (A. R.), M.A. Astronomy. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 31 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

HIRST (F. W.), M.A. The Stock Exchange. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 5 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 34. 

HOBHOUSE (Prof. L. T.), M.A. Liberalism. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 21 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

HOBSON (J. A.), M.A. The Science of Wealth. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 16 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

—— Character and Life. See p. 4. 

HOFER (E.). Erzihlungen. 3s. See Army Series of French and 
German Novels, p. 31. 

HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). Studies in Chemical Dynamics. Revised 
and enlarged by Dr Ernst Cohen, Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratory of the University of Amsterdam. Translated by 
Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator of Chemistry in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

HOLDERNESS (Sir T. W.), K.C.S.I. Peoples and Problems of 
India. The Author is Secretary of the Revenue, Statistics, and 
Commerce Department of the India Office. cap. 8vo, cloth, 
1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 37 in the Home 
University Library ; see p. 35 

HOLLINS (DOROTHEA). The Quest. A Romance of Deliver- 
ance. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN KNOW- 
LEDGE. Every volume is specially written for this Library by 
a recognised authority of high standing, Each volume is complete 
and independent, but the series has been planned as a whole to 
form a comprehensive library of modern knowledge. The Library 
is published under the direction of Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Mr Herbert Fisher of Oxford, Professor J. Arthur Thomson of 
Aberdeen, and Professor William T. Brewster of New York. 
Each volume consists of 256 pages and is issued bound in cloth at 
1s. net, or in leather, 2s. 6d. net. For list of volumes, see p. 34. 

HORNELL (JAMES), F.L.S. Report to the Government of 
Baroda on the Marine Zoology of Okhamandal in Kattiawar. 
With Supplementary Reports on Special Groups by other 
Zoologists. Demy 4to, cloth, with full-page Plates. Part I. 1§s. net. 

HOWE (J. L.), Washington and Lee University. Inorganic 
Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. Being a Second Edition 
of “Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic Law.” By 
F. P. Venable and J. L. Howe. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

HUGO (VICTOR). Les Misérables: Les Principaux Episodes. 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle. 2 vols. 6th 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). Notre Dame de Paris. Adapted for the use 
of Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 2 vols. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 

HUNTER (Rev. J.), D.D. De Profundis Clamavi, and Other 
Sermons. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

—— God and Life. A Series of Discourses. Uniform with “De 
Profundis Clamavi.” Cloth. 5s. net. 

—— The Coming Church. A Plea for a Church simply Christian. 
Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 

ILBERT (Sir C. P.), K.C.B. Parliament: its History, Constitution, 
and Practice. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 1 in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 34. 

IMMS (A. D.), B.Sc. (Lond.). Anurida. With 7 Plates. 4s. net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 37. 

ISGROVE (ANNIE), M.Sc. Eledone. With ro Plates, 4s. 6d. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 37. 

JACKS (L. P.), Editor of the Hibbert Journal. Mad Shepherds, and 
Other Human Studies. With a frontispiece drawing by Leslie 
Brooke. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

—— Among the Idolmakers. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s, net. 

—— The Alchemy of Thought, and Other Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
ros. 6d. net. 

JEREMIAS (Prof. ALFRED). The Old Testament in the Light 
of the Ancient East. The Translation is edited by Professor 
C. H. W. Johns of Cambridge. With a large number of IIlustra- 
tions. In two volumes, demy 8vo, at 25s. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 39. 

JOHNSTON (Sir H. H.), D.Sc. The Opening-up of Africa: 
(With Maps.) F’cap. 8yvo, cloth, 1s. net; leather 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 12 in the Home University Library; for list, see Da 35- 

—— Views and Reviews. Essays on Racial, Political, and Colonial 
Questions. Crown 8yvo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

JOHNSTONE (J.). British Fisheries: Their Administration and 

their Problems. A short account of the Origin and Growth of 

British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regulations. ros. 6d. net. 

Cardium. With 7 Plates Price 2s. 6d. net. See Liverpool 

Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 36. 

JONES. The Freezing Point, Boiling Point, and Conductivity 
Methods. 12mo. Pages viit+64. 14 Illustrations. 3s. net. 
JONES (J.T. SHARE-). Surgical Anatomy of the Horse. To be 
completed in 4 Parts. With above too Illustrations, a number 
being in colour. Part I. Head and Neck. Part II. Fore Limb. 
Part III. Hind Limb. Price per part, rss. net, sewed ; cloth, 

16s. 6d. net. 

—— Life-Size Models, Illustrating the Superficial Anatomy of the 
Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four models, L213 or 
separately—Fore Limb, Inner and Outer Aspects, £6, 16s. 64. 
each ; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer Aspects, 46, 6s. each, 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). Hymns of Duty and Faith. 
Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. cap. 8vo, cloth. 2nd 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

——- Chants, Psalms, and Canticles. Selected and Pointed for Chant- 

ing. 18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 

Anthems. With Indexes and References to the Music. 18mo, 

cloth. 1s. 3d. 

—-— The Chants and Anthems. Together in1 vol. Cloth. 2s. 

——~ A Book of Prayer. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with Additional 
Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. With Chants, 
in 1 vol. 18mo, cloth. 3s. 

JONES (Rev. W. TUDOR), Ph.D. An Interpretation of Rudolf 
Eucken’s Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

JORDAN (HUMFREY, R.), B.A. Blaise Pascal. A Study in 
Religious Psychology. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols, of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, 1s. net; Nos. 27-31, 28. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 3s. 6d. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices ; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 

KAPP (GISBERT), D. Eng., M.LE.E., M.I.C.E. Electricity. The 
Author is Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University of 
Birmingham. (Illustrated.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 58 in the Home University Library ; see p. 36. 

KAUFFMAN (RUTH and R. W.). The Latter Day Saints: A 
Study of the Mormons in the Light of Economic Conditions. 
Medium 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net. 

KAUTZSCH (E.), Professor at Halle. An Outline of the History of 
the Literature of the Old Testament. With Chronological Tables 
for the History of the Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation 
of the Old Testament. Reprinted from the ‘Supplement to the 
Translation of the Old Testament.” Edited by the Author. ‘Trans- 
lated by John Taylor, D. Litt., M.A., ete. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

KEIM’S History of Jesus of Nazara: Considered in its connection 
with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. Translated 
from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rey, E. M. Geldart. 
In 6 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. See Theological 'Trans- 
lation Fund Library, p. 39. 

KEITH (A.), M.D. LL.D. The Human Body. The Author is 
Conservator of Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College of 
Surgeons. (Illustrated.) cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather 2s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 57, Home University Library ; for list, see p. 36. 
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KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). Introduction to Biblical Hebrew, 
presenting Graduated Instruction in the Language of the Old 
Testament. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

-——- Studies in Hebrew Synonyms. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


KER (Prof. W. P.), M.A. English Literature: Medizeval. }°’cap. 
8vo, cloth, rs. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 43 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 


KIEPERT’S Wall-Maps of the Ancient World— 

Wall-Map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. [For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s. 

General Wall-Map of the Old World. ‘Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad illustrandum potissimum antiquissimi evi usque ad 
Alexandrum M, historiam. For the study of ancient history, 
especially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phcenicians, ete. 
Scale 1 : 5,400,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished, 20s. 

General Wall-Map of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica. For the study of the development of 
the Roman Empire. Scale 1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, 
varnished. 24s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Latium. Lati Veteris et finitimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I : 125,000, With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
1 : 25,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Greece. Greeciz Antique tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 24s. 

Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of Alexander 
the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For the study 
of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. Scale 
I : 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 

Wall-Map of Gaul, with Portions of Ancient Britain and Ancient 
Germany. Gallize Cisalpinze et Transalpinze cum partibus Britanne 
et Germanie tabula. For the study of Cesar, Justinian, Livy, 
Tacitus, etc. Scale r : 1,000,000. Mounted on rollers and 
varnished. 24s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asiz Minoris Antique tabula. 
For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius, 
etc. Scale 1 : 800,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 


New Atlas Antiquus. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, for 
Schools and Colleges. Third hundred thousand. 12th Edition, 
with a complete Geographical Index. Folio, boards. 6s, 
Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 


KING, THE, TO HIS PEOPLE. Being the Speeches and 
Messages of His Majesty George V. as Prince and Sovereign. 
Published by permission. Square 8vo, art canvas. 53s, net. 
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KITTEL (Dr RUDOLF), of Breslau. A History of the Hebrews. In 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Each volume, ros.6d. Forming Vols. 3 and 6 of 
the Theological Translation Library, New Series ; for list, see p. 38. 

—— The Scientific Study of the Old Testament: Its Principal Results, 
and their Bearing upon Religious Instruction. Illustrated. 53s. net. 
Forming Vol. 32 in Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 33. 

KUENEN (Dr A.), of Leiden. The Religion of Israel to the Fall 
of the Jewish State. Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. See Theological Translation Fund 
Library, p. 39. 

KYRIAKIDES (A.). Modern Greek-English Dictionary. With a 
Cypriote Vocabulary. 2nd Edition, revised throughout. Medium 
8vo. 920 pages. Cloth. 15s. net. 

— A Modern Greek-English and English-Modern Greek Pocket 
Dictionary. In 2 vols., about 650 pages each. 7s. net each volume. 

LAKE (KIRSOPP). The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. The Author is Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 21 in the Crown Theological 
Library ; see p. 32. 

LANDOLT (Dr HANS). The Optical Rotating Power of Organic 
Substances and its Practical Applications. 8vo. Pages xxi+751. 
83 Illustrations. 31s. 6d. net. 

LAURIE (Prof. SIMON). Ethica: or, The Ethics of Reason, 

By Scotus Novanticus. znd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta: A Return to Dualism, 2nd 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

LEA (HENRY CHARLES), LL.D. History of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy in the Christian Church. 3rd Edition. Thoroughly 
Revised and Reset. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 21s. net. 

LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S.), M.Sc. Inorganic Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis for Advanced Schools and Colleges. 8vo. 
Pages vit+154. 6s. 6d. net. 

LEBLANC (Dr MAX). The Production of Chromium and its 
Compounds by the Aid of the Electric Current. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


s. net. 
LEIPOLDT (C. LOUIS), F.R.C.S. Eng. Common-sense Dietetics. 
Strongly bound in Cloth. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 
LETHABY (Prof. W. R.). Architecture. Over 40 Illustrations. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, rs. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 39 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see page 35. 
LEWIS (AGNES SMITH), Edited by. Old Syriac Gospels, or 
Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe. This is the Text of the Sinai 
Palimpsest, including the latest additions and emendations, with 
the variants of the Curetonian Text, corroborations from many 
other MSS., and a list of quotations from ancient authors. With 
4 facsimiles. Quarto, bound half-leather. 25s, net. 
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LLURIA (Dr ENRIQUE). Super-Organic Evolution. Nature 
and the Social Problem. With a Preface by Dr D. Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal. Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

LOBSTEIN (PAUL). The Virgin Birth of Christ: An Historical 
and Critical Essay. ‘The Author is Professor of Dogmatics in the 
University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., 
B.-es-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 in 
the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 31. 

LODGE (Sir O.). Life and Matter: An Exposition of Part of the 

Philosophy of Science, with Special References to the Influence 
of Professor Haeckel. Second Edition, with an Appendix of 
Definitions and Explanations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Popular Edition. Paper Cover. 6d. net. 

School Teaching and School Reform. A Course of Four Lectures 
on School Curricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachers 
and Teachers in Training at Birmingham. 3s. 

LONDON LIBRARY (St James’s Square), Catalogue of. xiv + 

1626 pages. 4to, bound in buckram. 42s. net. Supplements 
I.—-VIII., bound in buckram, 5s. each. 

Subject Index. 4to, bound in buckram. xxxviii+ 1256 pages. 
31s. 6d. net. 

LONG (J. H.). <A Text-book of Urine Analysis. Small 8vo. 
Pages v+249. 31 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 

LYALL (Sir C. J.), M.A., K.C.1.E. Ancient Arabian Poetry, chiefly 
Pre-Islamic. Translations, with an Introduction and Notes. 
F’cap. 4to, cloth. ros. 6d. ; 

MACAN (R. W.). The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. An Pasay 
in Three Chapters. 8vo, cloth. 53s. 

MACAULAY (THOMAS BABINGTON). The Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With 8 Illustrations faithfully reproduced in 
colours, and a number in black-and-white, from original drawings 
by Norman Ault. Small gto, cloth. 6s. net. 

MACCOLL (HUGH). Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

MACDONALD (J. RAMSAY), M.P. The Socialist Movement. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. ro in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

McDOUGALL (Prof. W.), F.R.S., M.B. Psychology: the Study 
of Behaviour. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Vol. 49 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 36. 


MACFIE (RONALD C.), M.A., M.B. Science, Matter, and 


Immortality. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


MACGREGOR (Prof. D. H.), M.A. The Evolution of Industry. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 24 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 
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McKENDRICK (Prof. J. G.), M.D. The Principles of Physiology. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, rs. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 44 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35- 

MACKENZIE (W. LESLIE), M.D. Health and Disease. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 17 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

MAIR (G. H.), M.A. English Literature: Modern. F'cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 27 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 35- 

MARETT (R. R.), M.A., of Oxford. Anthropology. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 41 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

MARGOLIOUTH (Prof. D. S.), M.A., D.Litt. Mohammedanism. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 15 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

MARKHAM (Sir CLEMENTS), K.C.B. Vocabularies of the 
General Language of the Incas of Peru. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
vs. 6d. net. 

MARRINER (GEORGE R.), F-R-M.S. The Kea: a New Zealand 
Problem. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
MARTI (KARL). The Religion of the Old Testament : Its Place 
among the Religions of the Nearer East. The Author is Professor 
of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 
Forming Vol. rg in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 32. 

MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr JAMES). The Relation between 

Ethics and Religion. An Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 

Modern Materialism: Its Attitude towards Theology. A Critique 

and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

MASEFIELD (JOHN). Shakespeare. F'cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 34- 

MASON (W. P.). Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Sm. 12mo. 
56 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

MEADE (RICHARD K.), B.Sc. Chemist's Pocket Manual. 

16mo. Leather. Pocket Edition. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 

Portland Cement: Its Composition, Raw Materials, Manufacture, 

Testing, and Analysis. Second Edition. With 170 Illustrations. 

20s. net. 

MEEK (ALBERT STUART). A Naturalist in Oceania. With 
Introduction by the Hon. Walter Rothschild. Edited by Frank 
Fox. Medium 8vo. With a number of Illustrations. net. 

MELVILLE (HELEN and LEWIS). The Seasons. An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse. Forming an attractive volume, 
bound in art linen. 38. 6d, net. 

MERCER (Rt. Rev. J. EDWARD), D.D. The Soul of 
Progress. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1907. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 
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MERCIER (Dr C. A.), F.R.C.P. Crime and Insanity. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 22 in the 
Home University Library ; ; for list, see p. 35. 

MBREDITH (LEWIS B.). Rock Gardens. How to Make and 
Maintain them. With an Introduction by F. W. Moore, A.L.S., 
and an Alphabetical List of Plants suitable for the Rock Garden, 
with Notes on the aspect and soil they require. Demy 8vo, with 
Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 

MERIMEE (PROSPER). Le Coup de Pistolet, etc. 2s. 6d. 
See Army Series of French and German Novels, p. 31. 

MILINDAPANHO, THE. Being Dialogues between King 
Milinda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, edited 
by V. Trenckner. Crown 8vo, sewed, 21S. 

MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.). Howto Teach the Bible. 2nd Edition, 
thoroughly revised and reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
MOISSON (HENRI). The Electric Furnace. 8vo. Pages x+ 305. 

41 Illustrations. tos. 6d. net. 

MONTEFIORE (C. G.). Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1892. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

MOORE (G. E.), M.A. Ethics. The Author is Lecturer in Moral 
Science in Cambridge University. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 54 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 36. 

MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO), of Harvard. The Americans. 
Translated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard 
University. Royal 8vo, cloth. tr2s. 6d. net. 

MURRAY (Prof. GILBERT), D:Liit.,.Lb.D, F.B.A., Editor of 
the Home University Library. For list, see p. 34. 

MYRES (J. L.), M.A., F.S.A. The Dawn of History. The Author 
is Wykeham Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, rs. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 29 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

NAVILLE (EDOUARD), Ph.D., Litt.D. The Old Egyptian Faith. 
Translated by Colin Campbell, M.A, D.D. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
net. Vol. 30 in Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 33. 

NESTLE (Prof. EBERHARD), of Maulbronn. An Introduction 
to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament. Translated 
from the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. With eleven reproductions of 
Texts. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d.; half-leather, 12s, 6d. Forming 
Vol. 13 in the Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

NEWBIGIN (Dr MARION). Modern Geography. Illustrated. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 7 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 34. 
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NEW HEBREW SCHOOL OF POETS OF THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brodey, Ph.D., 
Rabbi in Lachod (Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., Professor in 
Oldenburg (Grand Duchy). English Translation of the Intro- 
duction, etc., by Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

NIBELUNGENLIED. “The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise “The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 5th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55s. 

NIKAIDO (Y.), B.Sc., M.A. Beet-Sugar Making and its Chemical 
Control. With a number of valuable Tables and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12. 6d. net. 

NISSENSON. The Arrangements of Electrolytic Laboratories. 
Demy 8vo. 52 Illustrations. 5s. net. 

NOLDEKE (Prof. THEODOR). Compendious Syriac Grammar. 
With a Table of Characters by Julius Euting. Translated (with 
the sanction of the Author) from the Second and Improved German 
Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton, D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 

—— Delectus Veterum Carminum Arabicorum Glossarium Confecit 
A Muller. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

NOYES (ARTHUR A.), Ph.D. Organic Chemistry for the 

Laboratory. Small r2mo. Pages xii+257. 22 Illustrations. 

6s. 6d. net. 

and SAMUEL P. MULLIKEN, Ph.D. Laboratory 

Experiments on Class Reactions and Identification of Organic 

Substances. $8vo. 81 pp. 2s. net. 

O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). Silva Gadelica (I-XXXI.). A 
Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illustrating Persons 
and Places. Edited from MSS. and Translated. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. 1, Irish Text; and Vol. 2, 
Translation and Notes. Each Vol. 2ts. 

OORDT (J. F. VAN), B.A. Cape Dutch. Phrases and Dialogues, 
with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical Notes. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

OTTO (Prof. RUDOLF). Naturalism and Religion. Translated by 
J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo.  §s. net. 
Forming Vol. 17 in the Crown Theological Library ; see p. 32. 

PARKER (PERCY L.), Editor of “Public Opinion.” Character 
and Life. A Symposium. Containing contributions by Dr 
Alfred Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson, Walter Crane, Harold 
Begbie, and the late Dr Emil Reich. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. — 

PAXSON (Prof. F. L.). The American Civil War. With Maps. — 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 48 — 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

PEARSON (JOSEPH), M.Sc. Cancer. With 13 Plates. 6s, 6d. | 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 37. 
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PEDDIE (R. A.). Printing at Brescia in the Fifteenth Century. 
A List of the Issues. §s. net. 

PERCIVAL (G. H.). The Incarnate P¥rpose. Essays on the 
Spiritual Unity of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

PEROWNE (J. T. W.), M.A., Editor of the Army Series of French 
and German Novels. For list, see p. 31. 

PERRIS (G. H.). A Short History of War and Peace. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 4 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 34. 

PETERS (JOHN P.), D.D. Early Hebrew Story. A Study of 
the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 7 in the Crown Theological Library; for list, see p. 32. 

PETIT (ROBERT). How to Build an Aeroplane. Trans. from the 
French, with additional matter, by T. O’B. Hubbard & J. H. Lede- 
boer. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

PFANHAUSER (Dr W.). Production of Metallic Objects Electro- 
lytically. 5s. net. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the Apostle 

Paul on the Development of Christianity. ‘Translated by Rev. 

J. Frederick Smith. Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1885. 

Library Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 

cloth. 3s. 6d. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 34. 

Paulinism: A Contribution to the History of Primitive Chris- 

tianity. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. See Theological Trans- 

lation Library, Old Series, p. 40. 

—— Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. In 4 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 24s. SeeTheological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 40. [Vol. 2 quite out of print. 

—— Primitive Christianity: Its Writings and Teachings in their 
Historical Connections. 4 vols. sos. 6d. net each. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

— The Early Christian Conception of Christ: Its Significance and 
Value in the History of Religion. 3s. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 32. 

PHILLIPPS (V.), B.A. A Short Sketch of German Literature, 
for Schools. 2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s. 

PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C.). Methods for the Analysis of Ores, 
Pig Iron, and Steel. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Pages viii+170. 
3 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

PICTON (J. ALLANSON), M.A. Lond. Man and the Bible. A 
Review of the Place of the Bible in Human History. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. net. 

PIDDINGTON (HENRY). The Sailors’ Horn-Book for the Law 
of Storms. Being a Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law 
of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts of the 
World. Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful Lessons. 
7th Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 
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PLATTS (J. T.), Hon. M.A. (Oxon.). A Grammar of the Persian 
Language. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
POLLARD (Prof. A. F.), M.A. The History of England: A 
Study in Political Evolution. With a Chronological Table. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 33 in the 

Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

PRAY (Dr). Astigmatic Letters. Printed on Millboard, size 22 by 
14 inches. Is, . 

PROCEEDINGS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE under the Auspices of the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, held at Washington, Dec. 
1910. In 1 vol., sewed. 4s. net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Old Series—Odd Numbers at various prices. New 
Series (yearly volumes bound in buckram)—vVols. I.—XI. ready, 
rcs. 6d. each net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. 1, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. ros, net. 

PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF FREE CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Held at Berlin, 1910. Edited by C. W. Wendte, 
D.D., and V. D. Davis, B.A. Medium 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d. net. 
Sewed, 8s. 6d. net. 

PUNNETT (R. C.), B.A. Lineus. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 36. 

RADER(A.). L’Arbitrage International chez les Hellénes. 4to, sewed. 
10s. net. Being Vol. I. of Publications de l'Institut Nobel Norvégien. 

RAY (Prof. P. C.). A History of Hindu Chemistry from the 
Earliest Times to the Middle of the Sixteenth Century A.D. 
With Sanskrit Texts, Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. 
Vol. I. 2nd Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, ros. 
6d.neti Yok, Il.Cloth., tos: 6d. net. 

REICH (Dr EMIL), Contributor to “ Character and Life.” See p. 4. 

RENAN (E.). On the Influence of the Institutions, Thought, and 
Culture of Rome on Christianity and the Development of the 
Catholic Church. Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. Being 
the Hibbert Lectures, 1880. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap 
Edition (3rd Edition), 3s. 6d. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). On the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1879. 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

REVILLE (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. 

Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. Hibbert Lectures, 1884. 

8vo, cloth. t1os. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Prolegomena of the History of Religions. With an Introduction 

by Prof. F. Max Miller.  8vo, cloth. 6s. See Theological — 

Translation Library, Old Series, p. 40. 
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REVILLE (Prof. JEAN). Liberal Christianity: Its Origin, Nature, 
and Mission. ‘Translated and Edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., 
B.-8s-L. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 4 in the 
Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 31. 

RHYS (Prof. J.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illus- 
trated by Celtic Heathendom. Hibbert Lectures, 1886. 8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

RIEDEL (Prof. W.) and W. E. CRUM. The Canons of 
Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. 2!s. 
net, See Text and Translation Society, p. 37. 

RIX (HERBERT). Tent and Testament. A Camping Tour in 
Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 61 Illustra- 
tions, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

ROGET (F. F.). An Introduction to Old French. History, Grammar, 
Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth. 6s. 

—— First Steps in French History, Literature, and Philology. For 
Candidates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, the 
various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army Examina- 
tions. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

RUFFINI (FRANCESCO). Religious Liberty. The Author is 
Ordinary Professor at the Royal University of Turin. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. J. B. Bury of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 123. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 32 in the Theological Translation Library ; see p. 39. 

RUSSELL (Hon. BERTRAND), F.R.S. The Problems of 
Philosophy. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 40 in Home University Library ; for list, Sept 135. 

SABATIER (Late AUGUSTE). The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment and its Historical Evolution; and Religion and Modern 
Culture. Translated by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. Cr. 8vo, 
4s. net. Forming Vol. 9 in the Crown Theological Library ; see p. 32. 

—_— The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. New 
impression. Demy 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

SADI. The Gulistan (Rose Garden) of Shaik Sadi of Shiraz. A new 
Edition of the Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. 
Square royal 8vo, cloth. 15s. 

SADLER (Rev. Dr). Prayers for Christian Worship. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. 

— Closet Prayers, Original and Compiled. 18mo, Cloth. .arar 6d. 

SADLER (GILBERT), M.A., LL.B. A Short Introduction to 
the Bible. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF HAROLD 
THE TYRANT. A new translation, well illustrated with 
drawings by Erik Werenskiold, Christian Krogh, and others of the 
best Norwegian artists. In small 4to, printed on specially mould- 
made paper, comprising above 200 pages, bound with linen back 
and paper sides, done up in box. 12s. 6d. net, 
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SALEEBY (C. W.), M.D., F.R.S. Individualism and Collectivism. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 

SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). Professor Harnack and his Oxford 
Critics. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians. 5th Edition. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1887. 8vo, cloth. 10s.6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

SCHRADER (Prof E.). The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament. ‘Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with 
frdditions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen 
C. Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. With a Map. 8vo, cloth. ras. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 40. 

SCHREBER (D. G. M.). Medical Indoor Gymnastics, or a 
System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be practised 
anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and old of 
either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
25. 6d. net. 

SCHROEN (L.). Seven-Figure Logarithms of Numbers from 1 to 
108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every Io 
Seconds of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. 
By Dr Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., 
etc. 5th Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description 
of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in 
University College, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light 
green paper. 9s. 

SCHUBERT (HANS VON). History of the Church. Translated 
from the Second German Edition. By arrangement with the 
Author, an Additional Chapter has been added on “ Religious 
Movements in England in the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss 
Alice Gardner, Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, New Series, p. 39. 

SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of 
Evolution. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

—— The Ethical Import of Darwinism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

SCHUSTER (ERNEST J.). The Wife in Ancient and Modern 
Times. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

SCOTT (ANDREW). Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. With 5 Plates. 
2s. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs on 
Typical British Marine Plants and Animals, p. 36. 

SCOTT (Dr D. H.), M.A., F.R.S. The Evolution of Plants. 
Fully illustrated. I’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 9 in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 34. 

SCOTT (E. F.), M.A. The Apologetic of the New Testament. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 
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SEEBERG (Prof. R.), of Berlin. The Fundamental Truths of the 
Christian Religion. Sixteen Lectures delivered before the Students 
of all Faculties in the University of Berlin. Crown 8vo. 350 pp. 
4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 


SEGER (HERMAN AUGUST), Collected Writings of. Papers 


on Manufacture of Pottery. 2 vols. Large 8vo. £3, 3s. net per set. 


SELBIE (Principal W. B.), M.A. Nonconformity: Its Origin 
and Progress. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 50 inthe Home University Library ; for list, see p. 36. 

SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). The Sixth Book of the 
Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac 
Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and Translated by 
E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. (Translation), 
Par). 2 vols.. Ssvo, cloth. 42s, net. “Vol; E (Text), Part2; and 
Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. 2vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s.net. See 
Text and Translation Society, p. 37. 

SHARPE (HENRY). Britain B.C.: As Described in Classical 
Writings. With an Inquiry into the positions of the Cassiterides 
and Thule, and an attempt to ascertain the ancient coast-line of 
Kent and East Sussex. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SHEARMAN (A. T.), M.A. The Development of Symbolic Logic. 
A Critical Historical Study of the Logical Calculus. Crown 8vo, 
cloth: 5s. net. 

SICHEL (WALTER). Laurence Sterne. A Study. To which is 
added the Journal to Eliza, with portraits, facsimiles, autographs, 
etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

SMITH (L. PEARSALL), M.A. The English Language. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 45 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

SNEELEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES: Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. Single 
Sheets: ET B,M OV, BD E, WW, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and R T V Z, 4d. each. 

SNYDER (HARRY), B.Sc. Soils and Fertilisers. 2nd Edition. 
8vo. Pagesx+294. 1 Plate, 40 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 

SODDY (F.), M.A., F.R.S. Matter and Energy. F’cap, 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 46 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

SODEN (Prof. H. VON), D.D. The Books of the New Testament. 
Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by Rey. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net, See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

SOLILOQUIES OF ST AUGUSTINE, THE. Translated 
into English by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. With Notes and 
Introduction by the Translator. Small demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 
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SOMERVILLE (Prof. W.), D.Sc. Agriculture. F'cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 26 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

SONNTAG (C. 0.). A Pocket Flora of Edinburgh and the 
Surrounding District. A Collection and full Description of all 
Phanerogamic and the principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified 
after the Natural System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag. F’cap. 8vo, limp 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

SORENSEN (S.), Ph.D., Compiled by. An Index to the Names 
wn the Mahabharata. With short explanations. Royal 4to, in 
twelve parts, which are not sold separately, at 7s. 6d. per part net. 
Parts I. to VI. now ready. 

SPEARS (J. R.). Master Mariners. F'cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 55 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 36. 

SPENCER (HERBERT) A System of Synthetic Philosophy— 

Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a Portrait. 
Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Specially printed cheap edition, bound in cloth. 2 vols. of 240 
pages each. Is. net per volume. Complete in one volume, 2s. net. 

Vols. Il. and III. The Principles of Biology. 6th Thousand. 
8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 18s. each. 

Vols. [V.and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th Thousand. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 

Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, The Data 
of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology; Part 3, Domestic 
Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 

Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. I. Part 1, The Data 
of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics ; Part 3, The Ethics 
of Individual Life. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 

Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics, Vol. II. Part 4, Justice ; 
Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence ; 
Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s, 6d. 

_—- A Rejoinder to Professor Weismann. Sewed. 6d. 

Data of Ethics. Reset uniform with popular edition of “ First 

Principles.” Sewed, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. net. 

Descriptive Sociology ; or, Groups of Sociological Facts. Com- 

piled and abstracted by Professor D. Duncan of Madras, Dr 

Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. Folio, boards. 

No. 1. English. 18s. 
No. 2. Ancient American Races. 16s, 
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SPENCER (HERBERT)—Descriptive Sociology—continued. 


No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
No. 4. African Races. 16s. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 

No. 6. American Races. 18s. 

No. 7. Hebrews and Pheenicians. 21s. 

No. 8. The French Civilisation. 30s. 


No. to. Greeks: Hellenic Era. By Rev. Dr J. P. Mahaffy, 
and Professor W. A. Goligher, Trinity College, Dublin. 1s. 

No. 11. Chinese. Compiled and abstracted by E. T. C. Werner, 
H.M.’s Consular Service, China. 63s. 

—— Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Popular Edition. 
Entirely reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
cloth, rs. net. 

~——— Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new Edition, 

rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. (Each 

Ios.) 30S, 

Facts and Comments. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Justice. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. znd Thousand. 

8vo, cloth. 6s. 

—- Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy ot M. Comte 

Sewed. 6d. 

Social Statics. Abridged and revised, together with “The Man 

v. The State.” 8vo, cloth. tos. 


— The Man versus The State. 14th Thousand. Sewed. 1s. 

——- The Study of Sociology. Library Edition (21st Thousand), with 

a Postscript. $8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 

Various Fragments. Uniform in Library binding. Demy 8vo, 

cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 

pl atwbesS, THE, OF (HE APOSPLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with Translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. 

STEPHEN (Rev. Canon REGINALD), M.A. Democracy and 
Character. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1908. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 

STERNE (LAURENCE). A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy. With 12 Illustrations faithfully reproduced 
from water-colour drawings by Everard Hopkins. Ordinary 
Edition in crown 4to, tos. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 
500 copies, in demy 4to, 21s. net. 

STILLMAN (THOS. B.), M.Sc., Ph.D. Engineering Chemistry. 
4th Edition. The 4th edition has been mostly rewritten and 
altered to incorporate the latest approved methods of chemical 
testing. Medium 8vo. With 147 Figures in the text. 21s. net. 

STOCKER (R. DIMSDALE). Social Idealism. Crown 8vyo, 
cloth. 3s. net. 
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STRACHEY (G. L.). Landmarks in French Literature. cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 35 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J.). The Massoretic Text and the Ancient 
Versions of the Book of Micah. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

—— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. §8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 

__. PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 8vo, cloth. 
2S. 

___. SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Substance 
from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, with a few 
additional Prayers for particular Days. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; or 
32m0, cloth, rs. 

TENNYSON (ALFRED, LORD). The Princess: A Medley. 
With Six Illustrations beautifully reproduced in colours, and a 
number in black-and-white, from Original Drawings by Everard 
Hopkins. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 

THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A Free Catholic Church. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 

THOMSON (J. ARTHUR), M.A. Introduction to Science. 

F’cap. $vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 

32 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

and Prof. PATRICK GEDDES. Evolution. F'cap. 8vo, 

cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 20 in the Home 

University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

__. Editor of the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 34. 

THURSTON (E. TEMPLE). The “Flower of Gloster.” By 
the well-known Author of “City of Beautiful Nonsense,” “Sally 
Bishop,” etc. With six Illustrations faithfully reproduced in 
colours, and other Illustrations in black-and-white, from drawings 
by W. R, Dakin. Small gto, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

TISCHENDOREF (C.). The New Testament. Novum Testa- 
mentum Greece. 3 vols. 8vo. 70s. net. 

TOWER (O. F.), Ph.D. The Conductivity of Liquids.  8vo, 
Pages iv+1g0. 20 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
Issued in parts at various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. I-XX. 4to. £22, 5s. 6d. Vols. XXI- 
XXXI. Various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDIN- 
BURGH. _ Issued in parts at various prices. General Index to 
First ‘Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of the 
Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s. 
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TRENCKNER(V.). Pali Miscellany. Part I. The Introductory 
Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation and Notes. 
8vo, sewed. 4s. 

TRENT (Prof. W. P.) and ERSKINE (Prof. J.). Great 
Writers of America. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 52 of the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 36. 

TROELTSCH (Prof. ERNEST), of Jena. Protestantism and 
Progress: The Significance of Protestantism in the Rise of the 
Modern World. ‘Translated into English by Rev. W. Montgomery, 
B.D. See Crown Theological Library, p. 33. 

UPTON (Rev. C. B.). On the Bases of Religious Belief. Hibbert 
Lectures, 1893. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros.6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

VEGA. Logarithmic Tables of Numbers and Trigonometrical Func- 
tions. Translated from the 4oth, or Dr Bremiker’s Edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, by W. L. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge; Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of St Andrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 7s. 

VEILED FIGURE, THE, and other Poems. Large post 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr T. Blake Wirgman. 2s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ. Large Spanish Dictionary. Composed from the 
Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros and Salva. Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., triple columns. 2 vols. 
ini. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 

VENABLE (T. C.), Ph.D. The Development of the Periodic Law. 
Small r2mo. Pages viii+ 321. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 

—— The Study of the Atom. r2mo. Pages vi+z290. 8s. 6d. net. 

-—— and HOWE. Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic 
Law. 2nd Edition. See under Howe, p. 12. 


VINCENT (JACQUES). Vaillante. 2s. 6d. See Army Series of 
French and German Novels, p, 31. 


WALFORD (Mrs L. B.). Recollections of a Scottish Novelist, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d.net. 


WALLACE (Dr ALFRED RUSSEL). See Character and Life, 


p. 4. 

WEINEL (Prof. H.), of the University of Jena. St Paul: The 
Man and his Work. Translated by Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
tos, 6d. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

WEIR (T. H.), B.D. A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament. By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

WEISSE (T. H.). A Short Guide to German Idioms: being a 
Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 
3rd Edition. Cloth. as. 
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WEISSE (T.H.). Elements of German. With a Course of Exercises 
instructing in Simpler Composition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 

WEIZSACKER (Prof. CARL VON). The Apostolic Age. 
Translated by James Millar, B.D. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., cloth. Each 
ros. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

WELD (A. G.). Glimpses of Tennyson and of Some of his Friends. 
With an Appendix by the late Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated 
with Portraits in photogravure and colour, and with a facsimile of 
a MS. poem. F’cap. 8vo, art linen. 4s. 6d. net. 

WERNER (A.) and G. HUNT. Elementary Lessons in Cape 
Dutch (Afrikander Taal), 16mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 

WERNLE(PAUL). The Beginnings of Christianity. The Author 
is Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the 
University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated by 
the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

er volume. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

WHITEHEAD (A.N.), Sc.D., F.R.S. Introduction to Mathematics. 
With Diagrams. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 18 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

WILEY (HARVEY W.), A.M., Ph.D. Principles and Practice 
of Agricultural Chemical Analysis. 3 Vols. 8vo. New Edition 
in preparation. Vol. I. Soils. Ready. 18s. net. Vol. II. 
Fertilisers. 20s. net. Vol. III. in active preparation. 

WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L.), D.C.L. A Dictionary 
of the New Zealand Language. 4th Edition. Edited by the 
Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and 
corrections. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 

—— Lessons in Maori. 3rd Edition. F’cap. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 

WIMMER (R.), Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rheinin Baden. My Struggle 
for Light: Confessions of a Preacher. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. net. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 31. 

WINSTEDT (E. O.), Edited by. Coptic Texts on St Theodore 
the General, St Theodore the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus. 218. 
net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 37. 

WOODS (C. E.). The Gospel of Rightness. A Study in Pauline 
Philosophy. 300 pages, cloth. 58. net. 

WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). Light from Egyptian Papyri on 
Jewish History before Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35, net. 

WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON), D.D. The Book of Job. A new 

critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, etc. 

8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Was Israel ever in Egypt? or, A Lost Tradition. 8vo, art linen. 


7s. 6d. 

WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), LL.D., Edited by. A Rabbinic Com- 
mentary on the Book of Job, contained in a unique MS. at Cam- 
bridge. With Translation and Commentary. 21s. net. See Text 
and Translation Society, p. 37: 
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WUNDT (WILHELM). Outlines of Psychology. Translated, 
with the co-operation of the Author, by Charles Hubbard Judd, 
Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan University. 3rd Enlarged 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 

WYSOR (HENRY), BS., Assistant Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, Lafayette College. Metallurgy. A Condensed 
Treatise. Demy 8vo, cloth. tr2s. 6d. net. 

XCOUNGHUSBAND (Col, Sir FRANCIS £.), K.C.LE. 


Within: Thoughts during Convalescence. 3s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETE LIST OF LIBRARIES AND SERIES 
ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 


ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those preparing 
for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other Examinations—in 
fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French and German, The 
notes are as concise as possible, with an occasional etymology or illustration to 
assist the memory, The books selected being by recent or living authors, are 
adapted for the study of most modern French and German, 

Le Coup de Pistolet, etc. Prosper Merimée. 2s. 6d. 

Vaillante. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 

Auf Verlornem Posten and Nazzarena Danti. Johannes 
v. Dewall. 3s. 

Contes Militaires. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


Erzahlungen. E. Hofer. 3s. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The only undertaking of its kind in the English language; each 
writer is at liberty to express his deepest convictions with absolute 
freedom—a freedom which is the only ultimate security of truth. 


Vol. IL—Babel and Bible. By Dr Friedrich Delitzsch. 
Ast Gas net. 

Vol. Il.—The Virgin Birth of Christ. An Historical and 
Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein. 2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. IIl—My Struggle for Light. Confessions of a 
Preacher. By R. Wimmer. 35, net. 

Vol. 1V.—Liberal Christianity. Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean Réville. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. V.-What is Christianity? By Adolf Harnack, 

» 4S. 6d. net. 
Vol. VI.—Faith and Morals. By W. Herrmann. 4s. 6d. net. 
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Vol. VII.-Early Hebrew Story. A Study of the Origin, the 
Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P. Peters, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. VIII.—Bible Problems and the New Material for 
their Solution. By Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D., 4s. 6d, net 

Vol. IX._-The Doctrine of the Atonement and its His- 
torical Evolution, and Religion and Modern Culture. By 
the late Auguste Sabatier. 4s. net. 

Vol. X._The Early Christian Conception of Christ. Its 
Significance and Value in the History of Religion. By Otto 
Pfleiderer. 35. net. 

Vol, XL—The Child and Religion. Eleven Essays by 
Various Writers. 55. net. 

Vol, XII.—The Evolution of Religion. An Anthropological 
Study. By L. R. Farnell, M.A., D.Litt. 48. 6d. net. 

Vol. XIII.—The Books of the New Testament. By Baron 
Hermann von Soden, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XIV.—Jesus. By W. Bousset. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XV.—The Communion of the Christian with God. 
By W. Herrmann. Revised and much enlarged edition. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XVI.—Hebrew Religion. To the Establishment of 
Judaism under Ezra. By W. E. Addis, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XVIL.—Naturalism and Religion. By Rudolf Otto. 
5s. net. 

Vol. XVIII.—Essays on the Social Gospel. By Dr Adolf 
Harnack and Dr Herrmann. 45. net, 

Vol. XIX.—The Religion of the Old Testament. By Karl 
Marti. 4s. net. 

Vol. XX._Luke the Physician. Being Volume One of Dr 
Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXI.—The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. By Prof. Kirsopp Lake. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXII.—The Apologetic of the New Testament. By 
FE. F. Scott. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXII1—The Sayings of Jesus. Being Volume Two 
of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New ‘Testament Studies. 55. net. 

Vol. XXIV.—Anglican Liberalism. By Twelve Churchmen. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXV.—The Fundamental Truths of the Christian 
Religion. By Dr R. Seeberg. 45. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXVI.—The Life of the Spirit. An Introduction to 
Philosophy. By Dr Rudolf Eucken. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXVIL—The Acts of the Apostles. Being Volume 
Three of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 55. net. 

Vol. XXVIIL—Monasticism and the Confessions of St 
Augustine. By Dr Adolf Harnack. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XX1X.—Modernity and the Churches. By Prof. 
Percy Gardner. 4s. 6d. net. 
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Crown Theological Library—continued. : 

Vol. XXX.—The Old Egyptian Faith. By Prof. Edouard 
Naville. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. | 

Vol. XXXI.—The Constitution and Law of the Church 
in the First Two Centuries. By Dr Adolf Harnack. 53s, net. 

Vol. XXXII.—The Scientific Study of the Old Testament. 
Illustrated. By Dr Rudolf Kittel. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXXIII.—The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Being Volume Four of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testa- 
ment Studies. Cloth. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXXIV.—The Religious Experience of St Paul. 

_ By Prof. Percy Gardner. 5s. net. ' 

Vol. XXXV.—Pharisaism: Its Aims and its Methods. 
By R. Travers Herford, B.A. Cloth. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXXVI.—Bible Reading in the Early Church. 
Being Volume Five of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament 
Studies. Cloth. 53s. net. 

Vol. XXXVII.—Protestantism and Progress. By Prof. 
Ernest Troeltsch of Jena. 

Descriptive Prospectus on Application. 


THE, BIBBERT LECTURES. 
Library Edition, demy 8vo. tos. 6d. per volume. 
Cheap Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 

Alviella (Count Goblet D’). Lectures on the Origin and the 
Growth of the Conception of God, as illustrated by Anthropology 
and History. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Beard (Rev. Dr C.). Lectures on the Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century in its Relation to Modern Thought and Knowledge. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo,cloth. ros.6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Davids (T. W. Rhys). Lectures on Some Points in the 
History of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert Lectures, 1881.) 2nd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Drummond (Dr). Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on Chris- 
tianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1894.) ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Hatch (Rev. Dr). Lectures on the Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church. Edited by Dr Fairbairn. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos, 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Kuenen (Dr A.). Lectures on National Religions and 
Universal Religion. (The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 
1os. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Montefiore (C. G.). Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. ros, 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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Pfleiderer (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on the Development of Christianity. Translated by the Rev. 
J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 2nd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. ros. 6d, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Renan (E.). On the Influence of the Institutions, Thoughts 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity, and the Development of the 
Catholic Church, Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. 1os. 6d. Cheap Ed., 3rd Ed., 3s. 6d. 

Renouf (P. Le Page). On the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Rhys (Prof. J.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 
8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Réville (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Mexico and 
Peru. ‘Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. Tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Sayce (Prof. A. H.). On the Religion of Ancient Assyria and 
Babylonia. 4th Edition. (Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth. 
ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Upton (Rev. C. B.). On the Bases of Religious Belief. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 8vo, cloth. 1os. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. : 

Second Series. 

Farnell (L. R.), D.Litt, Wilde Lecturer in the University of 
Oxford. The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. Lectures de- 
livered in Oxford and London in1rg1r. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Editors: Prof. Gilbert Murray, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., Herbert 
Fisher, M.A., F.B.A., Professor J. Arthur Thomson, and Professor 
Wm. T. Brewster. Each volume is written by an expert of the very 
first rank, and consists of 256 pages. Issued bound in cloth at rs, net, 
or beautifully bound in leather, levant morocco grain, 2s. 6d. net. 


Sixty Volumes Now Ready. 
Parliament. Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.B. 
. Shakespeare. John Masefield. 
French Revolution. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M.A, 
. History of War and Peace. G. H. Perris. 
Stock Exchange. F. W. Hirst, M.A. 
Irish Nationality. Mrs J. R. Green. 
. Modern Geography. (lllustrated.) Dr M, Newbigin. 
Polar Exploration. (With Maps.) Dr W. S. Bruce. 
- Evolution of Plants. (Fully Illustrated.) Dr D. H. 
Scott, F.R.S. 
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_ at 
Fame Shh ae Library of Modern Tae ae 
to. Socialist Movement. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 
. Conservatism. Lord Hugh Cecil, M.A., M.P. 
12. S Geant p of Africa. (With Maps.) Sim. Hi. 
Johnston, G.C.M.G, » 
E3: Medizval Europe. (With Maps.) H. W.C. Davis, M.A. 
‘a The Papacy and Modern Times. Rev. Dr W. Barry. 
Mohammedanism. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 
= The Science of Wealth. J. A. Hobson, M.A. 
17. Health and Disease. Dr W. L. Mackenzie. 
18. Introduction to Mathematics. (With Diagrams.) A. N. 
Whitehead, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
19. The Animal World. (With many Illustrations.) Prof. 
Fk. W. Gamble. 
20. Evolution. Prof. J. A. Thomson and Prof. P. Geddes. 
21. Liberalism. Prof. L. 'T. Hobhouse. 
22. Crime and Insanity. Dr C. A. Mercier. 
23. History of our Time, 1885-1911. G. P. Gooch, M.A. 
24. The Evolution of Industry. Prof. D. H. MacGregor. 
25. The Civilisation of China. Prof. H. A. Giles, LL.D. 
26. Agriculture. Prof. W. Somerville, D.Sc. — 
27. English Literature: Modern. George Mair, M.A. 
28. Psychical Research. Sir W. F. Barrett, F.R.S. 
29. The Dawn of History. Prof. J. L. Myers. 
30. Elements of English Law. Prof. W. ML Geldart, B.C.L. 
31. Astronomy. A. R. Hinks, M.A. 
. 32. The Introduction to Science. Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, 
1.A, 
33. The History of Engiand: A Study in Political Evolution. 
Fron A. F- Pollard. 
34. Canada. A. G. Bradley. 
35. Landmarks in French Literature. G. L. Strachey. 
36. Climate and Weather. (With Diagrams.) Prof. H. N. 
Dickson, D.Sc. 
37. Peoples and Problems of India. Sir T. W. Holderness, 
BS CSer. 
38. The School. An Introduction to the Study of Education. 
Prof. J. J. Findlay. 
39. Architecture. (Over 40 Illustrations.) Prof. W. R. Lethaby. 
i 40. Problems of Philosophy. The Hon. Bertrand Russell, 
Ros. 
41. Anthropology. R. R. Marett, M.A. 
42. Rome. W. Warde-Fowler, M.A. 
43. English Literature: Medizval. Prof. W. P. Ker. 
44. Principles of Physiology. Prof. J. G. M‘Kendrick. 
45. The English Language. J. Pearsall Smith, M.A. 
46. Matter and Energy. F. Soddy, F.R.S. 
47. Buddhism. Mrs Rhys Davids. 
48. The American Civil War. (Maps.) Prof, F. L. Paxson. 
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49. Psychology. The Study of Behaviour. Prof. W. 
McDougall. ; 

50. Nonconformity, Its Origin and Progress. Principal 
W. B. Selbie. 

51. Warfare in England. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M.A. 

52. Great Writers of America. Profs. W. P. Trent and 
J. Erskine. 

53. The Making ofthe Earth. (With 38 Maps and Figures.) 
Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S. 

54. Ethics. G. E. Moore, M.A. 

55. Master Mariners. J. R. Spears. 

56. Making of the New Testament. Prof. B. W. Bacon, 


Daw: OED: 

57. The Human Body (Illustrated). Prof. Arthur Keith, 
M.D., F.R.CS. 

58. Electricity (Illustrated). Dr Gisbert Kapp, D.Eng., 
M.I.E.E. 


59. Political Economy. Prof. S. J. Chapman, M.A. 
60. Missions: Their Rise and Development. Mrs Creighton 


A Detailed List, containing Particulars of more than 
One Hundred Volumes, to be had on application. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the 
Port Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. 2s, net. 

4. Codium. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor 
of Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, 
B.Sc. With 3 Plates. 1s. 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates. 1s. 6d. net. 

6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

». Lineus. By R. C. Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates, 2s. net. 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 7s. net. 

9. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs—continued. 

to. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

tr. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By J .H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh, 
With 8 Plates. 4s. 6d. net. 

t2. Gammarus. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc. (Lond.). With 7 Plates. 
4s. net. 

14. Ligia. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

15. Antedon. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
2s. 6d. net. 

16. Cancer. By Joseph Pearson, M.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Liverpool. With 13 Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 

17. Pecton. By W. J. Dakin, M.Sc. Withg Plates. 4s. 6d. net. 

18. Eledone. By Annie Isgrove, M.Sc. With ro Plates. 
4s. 6d. net. 

19. Polychaet Larvae. By F. H. Gravely, M.Sc. With 4 
Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Established for 
the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the British Museum. 

The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, 
Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac Version of Athanasius 
of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. 
Mobmi. YDext,Pantse I) and»l., Wol, cl, Translation; Parts I: 
and I]. 84s. net. 

The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited and translated by Prof. W. 
Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E, Crum. 21s. net. 

A Rabbinic Commentary on the Book of Job, contained 
in a unique MS. at Cambridge. Edited, with Translation 
and Commentary, by W. Aldis Wright, LL.D. 21s. net. 

An Ancient Armenian Version of the Apocalypse of St 
John; also The Armenian Texts of Cyril of Alexandria, 
Scholia de Incarnatione and Epistle to Theodosius upon 
Easter, the former incompletely preserved in Greek, the latter 
unknown in Greek or Latin. All edited, with English versions, etc., 
by F. C. Conybeare, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Remnants of the Later Syriac Versions of the Bible. 
Part I. (Sixth Century). The Four Minor Catholic Epistles. Re- 
constructed Text, with Apparatus Criticus. Part II. (Seventh 
Century). Extracts, hitherto unedited, from the Syro-Hexaplar 
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a 
Text and Translation Society—continued. 
Text of Chronicles, Nehemiah, etc. All edited, with Greek 
versions, etc., by John Gwynn, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Dublin. 21s. net. 
Coptic Texts on St Theodore the General, St Theodore 
the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus. Edited and Translated 
+ by E. O. Winstedt, late Senior Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
25S net. 
The Refutation of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan of St 
Ephraim. Edited by the Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 21s. net. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


New Series. A Series of Translations by which the best results 
of recent Theological Investigations on the Continent, conducted 
without reference to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose 
of arriving at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers.: 


Vols. I. and V.—The Apostolic Age. By Prof. Carl von 
Weizsicker. Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. ros. 6d. each. 
Vols. II., VII., VIII, 1X, X. XL, XIP—A History of 
Dogma. By Adolf Harnack, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, 
D.D. 7 vols. ros. 6d. each. 

Vols. III. and VI.—A History of the Hebrews.—By R. 
Kittel, Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of 
Breslau. ros. 6d. per volume. 

Vol. IV.—The Communion of the Christian with God: A 
Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By W. Herr- 
mann, Dr Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Marburg. 10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XIII.—An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of 
the Greek New Testament. By Prof. Eberhard Nestle, of 
Maulbronn. Cloth, ros. 6d.; half leather, 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XV. and XVII.—The Beginnings of Christianity. By 
Paul Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History . 
at the University of Basal. Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. _ ros. 6d. per volume. 

Vol. XVL—The Religions of Authority and the Religion 
of the Spirit. By the late Auguste Sabatier. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XVIII.—Christian Life in the Primitive Church. 

By Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Theology in the University of Strassburg. tos. 6d. 

‘Vols. XIX. and XX.—The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries. By Adolf 
Harnack, Berlin. Second, revised and much enlarged edition, | 
acs. net. Vols. not sold separately. | 

Vol. XXI.—St Paul: The Man and his Work. By Prof. — 
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Theatusical Neacdiating Library—continued. 

Vols. XXII, XXVI., XXVIL., and XXXI.—Primitive Chris- 
tianity : Its Writings and Teachings in their Historical Connec- 
tions. By Otto Pfleiderer, Professor of Practical Theology in the 
University of Berlin. 4 vols. ros. 6d. each net. 

Vol. XXIII.—The Introduction to the Canonical Books 
of the Old Testament. By Carl Cornill, Professor of Old — 
Testament Theology at the University of Breslau. ros. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXI1V.—History of the Church. By Hans von Schubert, 
Professor of Church History at Kiel. tos. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXV.—Ethics of the Christian Life. By Theodor von 
Haering, Professor of New Testament Dogmatics and Ethics at 
Tiibingen. ros. 6d, net. 

Vols. XXVIII.and XXIX.The Old Testamentin the Light 
of the Ancient East. By Alfred Jeremias, Pastor of the Luther- 
kirche, and Lecturer at the University of Leipzig. With numerous 
illustrations and maps, 25s. net. Vols. not sold separately. 

Vol. XXX.—The Truth of Religion. By Dr Rudolf Eucken, 
Senior Professor of Philosophy in the Universityof Jena. 12s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXXII.—Religious Liberty. By Prof. Francesco Ruffini. 
With a Preface to the English Edition by Prof. J. B. Bury of 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 
Old Series. Uniform Price per Volume, 6s. 


Baur (F. C.). Church History of the First Three Centuries. 

Translated from the Third German Edition. Edited by Rev. 
Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, His Life and Work, His 
Epistles and Doctrine. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Primitive Christianity. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. . 

Ewald’s (Dr H.) Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘Trans. by the Rev. J. F. Smith. 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s. 
Commentary on the Psalms. Translated opi the Rev. E. 
Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 

Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translation. 
Translated from the German by the Rey. J. Frederick Smith. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. ~ 

Hausrath (Prof. A.). History of the New Testament Times. 
The Time of Jesus. Translated by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and 
P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Keim’s History of Jesus of Nazara: Considered in its con- 
nection with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. 
Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rey. 
E. M. Geldart. Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 36s. (Vol. I. only to 
be had wHeD a complete set of the work is ordered.) 
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Theological Translation Fund Library—continued. 
-Kuenen(DrA.). The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish 
State. Trans. from the Dutch by A.H. May. 3vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 
Pfleiderer (O.). Paulinism: A Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. Peters. 2nd 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. Trans- 
lated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 4 vols. 
8vo, cloth. 24s. (Vol. I. out of print.) 
Réville (Dr A.). Prolegomena of the History of Religions. 
With an Introduction by Prof. F. Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
Schrader (Prof. E.). The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament. Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with 
Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen 
C. Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. Witha Map. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND TRANS- 
ACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES published by Williams & Norgate. 

The Hibbert Journal: A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 2s. 6d. net. Sub- 
scription, ros. per annum, post free. 

Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums. 
Issued quarterly. Single numbers, 1s. 6d. net Subscription, 5s. 
per annum. 

Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, containing its 

_ Transactions and Proceedings, withother Microscopical Information. 

- Bi-monthly. 6s. net. Yearly subscriptions, 37s. 6d., post free. 

Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club. Issued half- 
yearly, April and November. Price 3s. 6d. net. 7s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. 4- 

+ Linnean Society of London. Journal of Botany and Journal 
of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices. Also Trans- 
actions, published irregularly. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. ‘Transactions. Issued irregu- 
larly at various prices. 

Liverpool Marine Biology Committee. Memoirs. I.-XIX. 
already published at various prices. Fauna of Liverpool Bay. 
Fifth Report, written by Members of the Committee and other 
Naturalists. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. See p. 36. 

Publications de I’Institut Nobel Norvégien. Vol. I. 
L’Arbitrage International chez les Hellénes. Par A. Raedar. 
ALO, TOs. net. ; 

Royal Irish Academy. ‘Transactions and Proceedings issued 
irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. Vols. I.-XI. 


already issued at various prices. See p. 28. 
Royal Dublin Society. Transactions and Proceedings. 
Issued irregularly at various prices. 2 
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